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Tuere are few members of the reading 
public who have not seen, or at all 
events heard of, Mr. George Combe’s 
Essay on the Constitution of Man, con- 
sidered in Relation to External Objects. 
Few, however, it is probable, are fully 
aware of the remarkable pains which 
have been taken to circulate the work 
in question, and most particularly in 
that newand numerous class of readers 
which has arisen within the last quarter 
of a century, and which is composed 
of the more intelligent members belong- 
ing to the operative order. Amongst 
these are necessarily a proportion of 
strong and ardent minds, delighted 
with any new ideas that are presented 
to their recently awakened powers ; 
but who, at the same time, wanting 
that mental discipline which is the re- 
sult only of a more severe training, are 
apt to carry somewhat more “ sail than 
ballast,” and to give implicit credence 
to matters at five-and-twenty or thirty 
which they may discover at fifty to be 
erroneous, and will most probably look 
back upon at seventy with the bitterest 
regret. The pains, we repeat, which 
have been taken to publish the work of 
Mr. Combe, and to circulate it at a 
price which may be accessible to the 
poorest class of those who are capable 
of reading it, have been very remark- 
able. It may furnish an example to 
those who profess so much zeal in the 
diffusion of sounder and more really 
useful knowledge; and reminds us of 
the quaint advice given in one of his 
Sermons by Bishop Latimer to the 
clergy of the newly reformed Church 
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of England, in which the principle 
“ fas est ab hoste doceri” is enforced 
by a strong recommendation to make 
the devil their model in the important 
qualities of industry and perseverance. 
In the introduction to the copy which 
is at this moment on our table—and 
which, containing nearly as many 
words, and certainly the result of very 
much more labour of mind than a fa- 
shionable novel, is sould, nevertheless, 
in good type, for one-twentieth of the 
price—in the introduction to our own 
copy we read that a Mr. Henderson, 
in 1832, made the Essay in question 
his residuary legatee ; and although we 
are happy to perceive the effect has not, 
up to the present time, been quite so 
great as the parties concerned might 
probably anticipate, yet still here is 
one permanent and regular annual 
agent of evil, as we firmly and con- 
scientiously believe, fixed and settled 
under the boughs of the Tree of Know- 
ledge. Surely this is a sufficient rea- 
son why our own columns, which never 
flinch from a contest with those we ap- 
prehend to be either secret or open 
enemies to truth, order, morality, or 
religion, should devote a certain space 
to an exposure of the principles of 
which the work of Mr. Combe is really 
and truly the advocate. 

We beg it may distinctly be under- 
stood, that we are addressing this article 
to those who believe in the genuineness 
and authenticity of the Holy Scrip- 
tures ; and for the misleading of whom 
Mr. Combe’s Essay is very ingeniously 
adapted, since he himself never denies 
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that the above-mentioned attributes are 
the just claim of those sacred writings 
—nay, leaves it to be implied that he 
believes generally in their truth, if not 
in their inspiration ; and has written his 
own work to defend them from the 
ruinous alliance, forsooth, which has 
now subsisted between the Bible and 
the study of theology for some eighteen 
hundred years! We beg to observe, 
that Mr. Combe and his disciples 
boldly assert that their philosophy in 
no way interferes with a belief in the 
truths of the Gospel ; and since it is 
highly desirable that the believers in 
phrenology, as well as in Christianity, 
should be satisfied whether this be the 
case or not, we have here undertaken 
to prove that it is deistical in its nature 
and tendency, and is put to a most 
deistical use and purpose by (at all 
events in our own country) its most 
eminent professor. The other believers 
in phrenology may adopt or disclaim 
the precise views of Mr. Combe at 
their own discretion. 

It may be well, therefore, to define 
our own notion of deism ; for, on this 
head, we are determined to avoid all 
hairdrawn distinctions. We consider 
the deist to be a person who believes 
in the existence of a Supreme Being, 
or Great First Cause of all things, but 
who does not believe in any revelation 
whatever of his will unto mankind. 
He believes God to have created this 
universe, and to have given to mind 
and matter definite laws; but he be- 
lieves those laws, when they are disco- 
vered, to be the only revelations of His 
will unto mankind. This definition of 
deism, we are convinced, is sufficiently 
correct and explicit; and by it, there- 
fore, it is our intention to abide. 

Mr. Combe, indeed, tells us that the 
plan of his work is not original, but 
that he follows the philosophy of Dr. 
Spurzheim. So far as we ourselves are 
concerned this is perfectly immaterial, 
since it is the opinions, and not the 
men, we are opposing. As, however, 
we find them published in the name 
of Mr. Combe, it is to the latter alone 
that we can ascribe them; and this is 
our reason for placing that gentleman’s 
name at the head of the present article. 
We have always understood, from those 
who have known him, that Mr. Combe 
is an able, moral, and amiable man. 
The late Dr. Spurzheim it was our lot 
to encounter more than once, and we 
have every reason and every disposition 
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to ascribe the same good qualities to 
that gentleman also. We must, how- 
ever, take the liberty of expressing our 
decided opinion that few men have 
been overrated in a greater degree. 
We are, we trust, incapable of enter- 
taining the slightest ill-will towards 
either; but we shall treat their opinions 
with no more respect or ceremony than 
we conscientiously think them to 
deserve. 

With respect to phrenology, as a 
pursuit or study, we have but little 
to say upon the subject, since it is 
the philosophy of Mr. Combe, and 
not the science, or pretended science, 
itself, that we are about to compare 
with the “ Wisdom of Inspiration.” 
Cordially believing its anatomy and 
physiology to be unexceptionable, 
we have admired, in common with 
all who have witnessed them, the 
adroit and skilful demonstrations of 
Dr. Spurzheim : but we still maintain 
our right to form an independent opi- 
nion as to the sufficiency of the testi- 
mony, or evidence, upon which it rests 
its claim, as a branch of inductive or 
experimental philosophy, to our credit 
and conviction. The anatomy and the 
physiology we regard as one thing; 
and the notion of mapping out the 
skull, and reading the inward character 
of the man from the external appear- 
ances presented by the bony covering 
of the brain, we regard as another, 
which is perfectly distinct from the 
former. The one is demonstration ; 
and the other is—if any thing —a 
branch of inductive or experimental 
philosophy. It must be tried” by the 
accuracy of its predictions on a long 
series of experiments ; and its claim to 
the name and title of a “ science” 
must be proved, if at all, by its being 
correct, or very nearly so, in very nearly 
every instance. Nothing less than this 
will serve. 

We perfectly remember to have met 
in the street one day, some few years 
ago, a physician, a firm believer in 
the theories of Dr. Spurzheim, who 
made directly up to us, and proposed 
that we should accompany him in- 
stantly to the apartment of an artist 
in the neighbourhood, for the purpose 
of having our scepticism on the subject 
of phrenology removed by the evidence 
of the skull of a murderer, who bad 
just been executed, and of which a 
cast had been taken. We consented 
at once to the proposal ; on condition, 
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however, that the phrenologists should 
read the man’s character from the cast, 
and that we, the party to be converted, 
should compare it with the general tenor 
of his actions. Arriving at the place, 
we desired the two philosophers to de- 
termine —for the artist was likewise a 
professor—what might be the most 
remarkable developement which the 
skull of the malefactor presented ? 
Accordingly, it was carefully inspected, 
and the examiners agreed that “ secret- 
iveness ” was the quality, of all others, 
most strongly indicated. Our reply 
was, that in such case we must dissent 
more tenaciously than ever ; since it was 
manifest, from the evidence on his trial, 
that the fellow could never have been 
convicted,and in all probability never 
would have been even suspected, if he 
had only kept his own counsel! The 
crime itself had grown out of some 
strange and unnatural intimacy between 
the slayer and the slain, and was not 
accompanied by robbery. Yet even 
that unholy secret this wretch, upon 
whose skull secretiveness was the most 
remarkable developement (and, observe, 
without any thing of remorse or peni- 
tence to account for it, without any 
direct confession), betrayed by his own 
garrulity! We then requested the par- 
ties to allege any thing the man had 
ever done to balance these strange acts, 
of so very opposite a nature to that 
which, on the principles of phrenology, 
ought to have marked his conduct. 
They were driven to the miserable ex- 
cuse, that he had stuck the blade of his 
murderous knife into the sod so as to 
conceal it tolerably well; whereas 
the act of having done it in the very 
neighbourhood of the corpse might 
have betrayed the murderer, had any 
one — which was not the case—iden- 
tified the weapon. 

Another instance we can vouch for, 
which shews a second signal failure in 
this pretended art or science. A gentle- 
man was expressing his disbelief in the 
professions of phrenology, and was an- 
swered by one who, if he might himself 
be credited, was no _ inconsiderable 
adept. It was agreed that the skull of 
the sceptic himself should be examined 
in evidence ; and the phrenologist con- 
fidently announced a taste and organ 
for music as forming a characteristic of 
the individual. ‘“ Why,” said the lat- 
ter party, afier this annunciation had 
been made, “ we may expect you to 
make a fortunate guess now and then.” 
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“TI beg your pardon,” answered the 
other, “ but you agreed to abide by the 
experiment.” “ Well,” replied the 
opponent, “and so I will; for I can 
assure you” [we ourselves can avouch 
that it is the truth as respects our 
friend’s musical taste] “ I would not 
positively say whether I could distin- 
guish ‘God save the King’ from the 
104th Psalm or not.” 

We have no hesitation, therefore, in 
saying that our own experience—where 
the phrenologist has made the prognosis, 
and we have ourselves compared it with 
the conduct of the party—has been un- 
favourable: but, observe, at this mo- 
ment, we are asking no one to join us 
in this decision. All we are engaged 
to prove at present is, that the philo- 
sophy of Mr. George Combe cannot be 
adopted without renouncing the very 
principles of the New ‘Testament. 
Firmly believing that the latter is a 
Divine Revelation, we perceive, very 
plainly, that we must renounce this 
belief if Mr. Combe is right. We are 
anxious that others, who entertain our 
own convictions as to the Scriptures, 
should more perfectly understand the 
true principles of the Constitution of 
Man. We know that it has made 
some intidels. We know that others 
of its proselytes say they “ never un- 
derstood the Scriptures until they were 
taught to do so by Mr. Combe.” But 
these are one and the same thing; for 
what these unhappy and bewildered 
persons entitle their new lights on the 
subject are pure, material infidelity. 

We perfectly remember, when it was 
urged to Dr. Spurzheim — who, on his 
own part, so far as we could understand 
him, by no means openly rejected the 
Scriptures—that his philosophy was at 
variance with the sacred volume, that 
his answe 1was Jhave nothing to 
do with that :my on.y consideration is 
truth.” Those who believe in the Scrip- 
tures will, we doubt not, be inclined to 
suppose that, before the latter can be 
made to appear to contradict any 
known truth, they must first be dis- 
torted or misrepresented. They will 
find this to be the case: they will find 
Mr. Combe’s arguments to be sophistry, 
and not sound and logical argument. 
But it is our own business only to prove 
them deistical. 

To this end, therefore, we must quote 
the statement of Mr. Combe, in which 
he explains the distinction between 
his own philosophy and that of the 
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theologians; or, in other words, be- 
tween the spiritual and the material 
systems :— 


“Tn our own country,” says Mr. 
Combe, “ two views of the constitution 
of the world and of human nature have 
long been prevalent, differing widely 
from each other; and which, if legiti- 
mately followed out, would lead to dis- 
tinct practical results.” 


This is all perfectly true; but there 
is no need to confine the assertion “ to 
our own country ;” nor is there, in fact, 
any thing new in the discovery. In the 
philosophy of every age and of every 
region there have always been, along 
with that “ diversity of doctrine” (the 
phrase is Mr. Combe’s), the same two 
leading principles which are here men- 
tioned; namely, one which regards 
human intellect as the only instrument 
of philosophical investigation ; and the 
other, which confesses a spiritual in- 
fluence. The one, however, according 
to our own views, iv whatever manner 
it may disguise itself, must always 
terminate in what is popularly entitled 
* materialism ;’ and the other, how- 
ever it may be clouded with ignorance 
and error, is an essentially religious 
principle. In other words, the material, 
however near it may approach the truth, 
is an erroneous principle ; whilst the 
spiritual, however it may be mingled 
with error, is at least founded upon the 
basis of truth. The latter only requires 
to be applied to a true religion, in a 
truly religious manner, in order to pro- 
duce the truest religious wisdom ; 
namely, that which, in the language of 
St. James, “* shews out of a good con- 
versation its works, with meekness of 
wisdom.” 

Mr. Combe’s view of the subject is 
exactly the reverse of our own. He 
regards the material philosophy as all 
sufficient —as able to effect the perfec- 
tion and felicity of mankind, without 
any assistance from spiritual sources. 
What we have undertaken to prove 
unto our religious readers is, that Mr. 
Combe really asserts this doctrine, and 
virtually rejects the testimony of the 
Scriptures, in which the spiritual in- 
fluence is so directly asserted. We 
shall shew them that after Mr. Combe 
has stated the material hypothesis in 
his clearest and best manner, asserting 


that “ the world contains within itself 


the elements of its own improvement 
and perfectibility, and that time will 
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bring all things to the maturity unto 
which they are destined to arrive at last 
by the original law of their creation ;”— 
after stating this doctrine, he adds that 
it affords, in his opinion, the “ richest 
field imaginable for blessing and prais- 
ing God.” The latter assertion, cer- 
tainly, makes this, the material theory, 
his own. 

It was, in fact, this “ diversity of 
doctrine” which constituted the differ- 
ence between the Sadducees and Pha- 
risees of Jerusalem, the Platonists and 
Aristotelians of Greece. It was this 
which furnished the discussions be- 
tween the Arians and the Athanasians, 
the Calvinists and the Arminians, the 
Jesuits and the Jansenists, the school 
of Priestley and the divines of the 
Church of England. In different cases, 
one party or the other may have gone 
farther into extremes ; but these were 
the leading principles of dispute be- 
tween philosophy and religion, the 
wisdom of man and the inspiration of 
God, in every age and region. The 
same conflict it is which is so admir- 
ably described by our sublime poet, 
Milton, as forming an occupation to 
one class of his fallen spirits :-— 


** In discourse more sweet 

(For eloquence the soul, song charms the 
sense), 

Others, apart, sat on a hill retired, 

In thoughts more elevate, and reason’d 
high 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and 
fate— 

Fix’d fate, free will, foreknowledge ab- 
solute ; 

And found no end, in wandering mazes 
lost. 

Of good and evil much they argued ; 
then 

Of happiness and final misery, 

Passion and apathy, and glory and 
shame— 

Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy ; 

Yet with a pleasing sorcery could charm 

Pain for awhile, or anguish, and excite 

Fallacious hope; or arm the obdurate 
breast 

With stubborn patience as with triple 
steel.” 


We mean to assert that there has 
always been, not only, as Mr. Combe 
observes, “ in our own country,” but 
universally in the history of mankind, 
this conflict between the material and 
the spiritual schools of philosophy. 
The one is now, in the guise of phre- 
nology, the hypothesis of Mr. Combe; 
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the other is, in its present form, that of 
the Bible and the New Testament. 

We must now grapple with that 
gentleman’s exposition of the case be- 
tween these antagonising principles ; 
and, in order to do it fairly, we shall 
give it in his own language :— 


“‘ The one (principle) is that the world, 
including both the physical and moral 
departments, contains within itself the 
elements of improvement, which time 
will evolve and bring to maturity; it 
having been constituted by the Creator 
on the principle of a progressive system, 
like the acorn in reference to the oak. 
This hypothesis ascribes to the power 
and wisdom of the Divine Being the 
whole phenomena which Nature, animate 
and inanimate, exhibits ; because, in con- 
ferring on each part the specific qualities 
and constitution which belong to it, and 
in placing it in the circumstances in 
which it is found, he is assumed to 
have designed, from the first, the whole 
results which these qualities, constitu. 
tion, and circumstances, are calculated in 
time to produce. There’is no counte- 
nance given to atheism by this theory, 
On the contrary, it affords the richest 
and most comprehensive field imaginable 
for tracing the evidence of Divine wis- 
dom and goodness in creation.”— P. 4. 


There is one part of the foregoing 
passage in which we acquiesce. The 
theory of Mr. Combe does not bestow 
any ‘countenance upon atheism ;” 
but, at the same time, we are of opin- 
ion that almost any jury of intelligent 
Christians will, on this evidence alone, 
convict it to the full extent of deism; 
since it admits the existence of a Great 
First Cause, but distinctly asserts the 
uselessness of any scriptural revelation, 
or, indeed, of any revelation at all, be- 
yond that which is to be found in the 
analysis of Nature’s laws and opera- 
tions. He asserts that this is “a 
richer and more comprehensive” sys- 
tem of praising and worshipping God 
than any other that has ever existed. 
We are, however, surprised that Mr. 
Combe did not detect the failure of his 
own illustration of an acorn and an 
oak, as applied to his theory of the 
world’s “ perfectibility” in its present 
State; that he did not perceive how 
exactly it suits, on the contrary, the 
antagonist theory of the Gospel revela- 
tion. The acorn does not progress- 
ively “ improve” by “ time” and “ na- 
ture” alone into an oak. There is no 


connexion between them, but that which 
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obtains between a seed which decays 
and perishes and the plant that after- 
wards appears in another form. St. 
Paul uses this very comparison, and 
with infinitely greater force and truth, 
to illustrate the “ resurrection of the 
dead.” “Thou fool,” says he, “ that 
which thou sowest is not quickened 
except it die!” 

Of all the confutations of perfecti- 
bility, it has always been our own 
opinion that the one brought by 
Malthus (we think) against Condorcet 
is the happiest. The latter entertained 
no doubt that, by continually studying 
to diminish the ignorance and weak- 
ness of man and the evils of society, we 
shall eventually arrive at absolute per- 
fection. ‘ The desideratum,” observes 
the philosopher of de-population, “ of 
a Leicestershire breeder of sheep, is to 
produce those with small heads and 
small legs. Ergo: when they arrive 
at perfection, they will have no heads 
and no legs at all!” They will then, 
however, cease to be sheep; and in the 
same manner, if man were to become 
perfect, he would cease to be man,—a 
consummation at which, in the present 
world, be never can arrive, and still re- 
tain his being. 


But let us now observe how Mr. 
Combe states the opposite principle; 


or, in other words, that of Christian 
theology :— 


*‘ The other hypothesis,” he informs 
us, ‘‘is that the world was perfect at 
first; but fell into derangement, con- 
tinues in disorder, and does not contain 
within itself the elements of its own rec- 
tification.” — P. 4. 


Mr. Combe does not state the mat- 
ter with perfect fairness ; though the 
deficiency, very probably, is uninten- 
tional. He expounds his own argu- 
ment in a clear and lucid paragraph, 
but he states the antagonist principle 
only in a meagre—we had almost said 
miserable—sentence of three lines and 
a-half; leaving it, in fact, entirely un- 
explained. 

We must, however, examine this ac- 
count of the theological view of the 
world. ‘ The other hypothesis,” says 
Mr. Combe. We should really have 
imagined that the religious belief of so 
many thousands of millions of those 
who have, at all events, advanced far- 
thest on the road to “ perfectibility,” up 
to the present time, might have been 
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treated with greater respect! The 
other hypothesis is not exactly what 
Mr. Combe has, here, been pleased to 
affirm. We Christians certainly be- 
lieve the world, after its creation, “ to 
have fallen into derangement ;” but the 
doctrine which Mr. Combe is pleased 
to term the spiritual hypothesis is most 
imperfectly described in this infelici- 
tous arrangement of words. 

The narrative of the Jewish lawgiver 
and historian, Moses, instructs us, that 
when the Almighty had created the 
world, he “saw that it was good.” 
This is what is meant by Mr. Combe, 
when he speaks of its being “ perfect.” 
But the same authority also tells us 
that God, having placed man in this 
paradise, was pleased to constitute 
him a responsible being. Under the 
position in which man was found by 
the tempter, there does not appear to 
have been any test to which he could 
have been subjected, excepting only 
that of obedience. At all events, this 
was the actual test by which he was 
tried : an express command was laid 
upon him; he failed in his obedience, 
and thus sorrow entered into the world 
as the punishment of sin. This, how- 
ever, is a different account ofthe matter 
from that of Mr. Combe, who only 
tells us that “ the world fell into de- 
rangement.” 

Again, that gentleman observes, 
merely, that the world, according to 
the spiritual school, ‘* does not contain 
within itself the elements of its own 
rectification.” This is rather the lan- 
guage of a schoolmaster than of a 
philosopher,—of a pedagogue than of 
a professor ; and very feebly expresses, 
certainly by no means explains, the 
faith of a sincere and believing Christ- 
ian. 

Had the sentence by which the world 
“was reduced to a place of trial and pro- 
bation,—by which its soil was con- 
demned to bring forth thorns and 
briars, and its people to earn their 
bread by the sweat of their brow; had 
this sentence, as it is here implied, if 
not asserted, been unaccompanied by 
any ray whatever of hope or mercy, 
then, indeed, our God would have been 
a deity of the most terrific attributes, 
and our faith, indeed, of a most gloomy 
aspect! It is, however, the covenant 
of mercy which enables us to regard 
him, not only as clothed in glory, and 
majesty, and power, but also—adopting 
the simple and beautifully expressive 
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language of the Scripture—as “ a God 
of Love!’’ What we mear to assert is, 
that Mr. Combe has entirely mistated 
—we doubt not because he does not 
understand it—the ‘ hypothesis,” as 
he is pleased to call it, of Christianity. 
We do not believe that which he 
describes us as believing, namely, 
the world “ to have fallen into de- 
rangement ;” but we believe it to have 
been visited with a curse. We do not 
believe it to * contain within itself no 
element of rectification ;” but, on the 
contrary, that with the curse was united 
the promise of an “ atonement.” Let 
us, then, cast away the almost barba- 
rous language of Mr. Combe, and per- 
mit the Christian hypothesis to use its 
own. The real distinction between us 
is, that Mr. Combe considers man to 
be capable of arriving, through the 
medium of philosophy, and more par- 
ticularly the new branch of it, phreno- 
logy, at the perfection of wisdom in 
this world ; whilst the Scriptures tell us 
to look for no perfection until we arise 
from the dead in that purer and more 
exalted state of being which is promised 
in the revelations of our God unto man- 
kind. If, therefore, Mr. Combe saw 
the full force of his own analogy of the 
acorn and the oak, he would see that 
it illustrates, indeed, St. Paul's philo- 
sophy, but not his own. He, however, 
who adopts the one must necessarily 
reject the other system. 

But let us see how Mr. Combe holds 
the balance between them :— 


“If the former view (his own) be 
sound, the first object of man, as an intel- 
ligent being in quest of happiness, must 
be to study the elements of external na- 
ture, and their capabilities; the ele- 
mentary qualities of his own nature, and 
their applications ; and the relationship 
between these. His second object will 
be to discover, and carry into effect, the 
conditions, physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual, which, in virtue of this constitu- 
tion, require to be realised before the 
fullest enjoyment of which he is capable 
can be attained.” 


Such is the account he gives of his 
own system and its prospects; and 
provided, first, that there was no reve- 
lation ; secondly, that men were not the 
weak and foolish creatures they really 
are, all might be very well, and this a 
very noble and dignified hypothesis. 
Mr. Combe, however, has given us, in 
a quotation from an eminent writer, s0 
discouraging a picture of the past ex- 
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perience of philosophy, when separated 
from religion, that we, who have not that 
gentleman’s implicit faith in the lastnew 
panacea, phrenology,—we who cannot 
divest ourselves of an opinion that this 
science, in its turn, will go the way of 
all those former theories which Mr. 
Combe himself so justly characterises 
as “innumerable, bewildering, and 
contradictory,” cannot, from its past 
experience, argue so brightly for the 
future as to believe it “ sound.” 


“ This deplorable condition,” says Mr. 
Combe, “ of the philosophy of buman 
nature is strikingly and eloquently de- 
scribed by M. de Bonald, in a sentence 
translated by Mr. Dugald Stewart, in his 
preliminary dissertation to the Encyclo- 
p@edia Britannica. ‘ Diversity of doctrine,’ 
says he, ‘ has increased from age to age, 
with the numbers of masters, and with 
the progress of knowledge; and Europe, 
which at present possesses libraries filled 
with philosophical works, and which 
reckons up almost as many philosophers 
as writers, poor in the midst of so much 
weelth, and uncertain, with the aid of all 
its guides, which road to follow ;—Europe, 
the centre and focus of all the lights in 
the world, has yet its philosophy only in 
expectation.” 


What a picture is this of imbecility ! 
What a miserable prospect for the fu- 
ture is afforded by this just and graphic 
description of the past! It is true the 
phrenologist tells us we are just about 
to enter upon a better order of things, 
and so do even that wretched school of 
material philosophy the Socialists; but 
let us not forget that the same promise 
has been made by all the other masters 
of philosophy who have gone before 
them, and all have been deceived. 
What, therefore, does experience teach 
us but distrust? 

Let us, however, candidly inquire 
whether there has been any similar 
phantom-chase in the schools of Christ- 
lan theology? Most certainly not. 
Religious wisdom, founded on the fear 
of God and the love of mankind, can 
never change. Greatly as Christians 
may have differed in forms, and read- 
ings, and abstract points of doctrine ; 
sad as may have been the sufferings of 
some, and horrible the tyranny of others, 
where religion has been used as a 
cloak under which to indulge the worst 
passions incident to the fallen state of 
man; yet amongst scriptural Christ- 
ians there has been but one philosophy, 
namely, that of piety and virtue. The 
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practical Christianity of James, and 
Paul, and John, and Peter, has been 
that of Bossuet and Fénélon, Latimer 
and Jeremy Taylor, Howe and Baxter, 
Calamy and Tillotson. “ Follow my 
system, and despise every other!” is 
the instruction of every worldly or ma- 
terial philosopher: hence the confusion 
so admirably described by M. de 
Bonald. ‘Follow the revealed com- 
mandments of Almighty God,” is that 
of all Christian wisdom; and, there- 
fore, it is the same in every age and 
country, and under every variety of 
rites and ceremonies ! 

The prospect, then, which is held 
out to us by Mr. Combe is this,— that 
we are just about to be instructed in a 
certain road to the attainment of hap- 
piness, perfect happiness, in this life, 
by means of his philosophy. At the 
same time he coolly informs us, that 
every teacher who hath preceded Doc- 
tors Gall and Spurzheim hath promised 
exactly as much, and hath failed to per- 
form it. Nevertheless, with all this 
experience before us, he asks us to 
give, at once, implicit credence to the 
infallibility of his own system ; and to 
renounce our belief in the spiritual 
doctrines which the Holy Scriptures 
teach us! He does not plainly assert 
that the New Testament is unworthy of 
our belief; but it is manifest that, un- 
der his system, the spiritual doctrines 
of the Gospel are to be set entirely 
aside, 

We have here considered the pro- 
spects held furth by the philosophy 
of phrenology: let us turn, in the next 
place, to those which, according to Mr. 
Combe, are held forth by the Christian 
theologians. On this  gentleman’s 
shewing, the latter are not very pro- 
mising : we are not, however, pro- 
hibited from an inquiry into the cor- 
rectness of his assumptions; and may, 
perhaps, discover, that Mr. Combe has 
misrepresented Christianity. However 
high may be the attainments in his own 
particular branches of study at which 
any professor may have arrived, it is 
rather too much to ask us, without in- 
quiry, to resign the Holy Scriptures, 
simply upon his own assurance, or 
“ note of hand,” unsupported by the 
slightest experience or security ! 

« According,” says Mr. Combe, “ to 
the second (i. e. the spiritual) view of cre- 
ation, no good can be expected from the 
evolution of nature’s elements,— these 
being all essentially disordered ; and hu- 
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man improvement and enjoyment must be 
derived chiefly from spiritual influence. 
If the one hypothesis be sound, man 
must fulfil the natural conditions requi- 
site to the existence of religion, morality, 
and happiness, before he can reap the full 
benefit from religious truth. According 
to the other, he must believe aright in re- 
ligion, and be the subject of spiritual in- 
fluences, independently of natural causes, 
before he can become capable of any vir- 
tue or enjoyment. In short, according 
to it, science, philosophy, and all the ar- 
rangements of nature, are subordinate in 
their effects on human happiness, on 
earth, to religious faith.” 


Mr. Combe’s style is sometimes ob- 
scure ; but what we suppose him to 
signify in the above passage is, that, ac- 
cording to the theory which he has 
made his own, the mind of man must 
be cultivated by the philosophy of 
which he is himself the advocate, before 
it will be fit to receive the seed of re- 
ligious truth with any prospect of bring- 
ing forth a plentiful harvest of virtue or 
knowledge ; just as the husbandman 
must prepare his field according to 
the rules of art and science, before he can 
justly expect to reap an abundant crop. 
He then goes on ¢o assume that, accord- 
ing to the religious hypothesis, a// cul- 
tivation is held to be useless ; because 
it is the spirit that does every thing, 
and man nothing, for his own welfare. 

The latter, however, is altogether a 
false exposition of the Gospel doctrine ; 
which, on the contrary, as every candid 
reader of the New Testament must 
know, is continually enjoining us to 
the most diligent culture of our hearts 
and minds. It only assures that, after 
we have done all in our own power, it 
is the grace of God that gives the in- 
crease. Mr. Combe is entirely mis- 
taken, when he ascribes to the Gospel 
the doctrine of bidding men to wait in 
idleness the manifestation ‘of the Spirit 
in their favour. It would seem to be his 
own theory, that skill and diligence will 
ensure an abundant harvest, and that no 
spiritual aid is necessary. The New 
Testament only says that the grace of 
God will bless those who walk in his 
fear and love, “ in the unity of the Spirit, 
in the bond of peace, and in righteous- 
ness of life.” 

We Christians are represented by 
Mr. Combe as holding that no good, 
as respects the state “of mankind on 
earth,” can be expected from “the 
evolution of Nature’s elements,” these 
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being “all disordered.” We rather 
suspect the obscurity of this language 
to be not altogether without design. 
The writer, we apprehend, is conscious 
that the principle he is desirous to 
assert would, if delivered in plain Eng- 
lish, startle many persons by its open 
scepticism, with whom it may pass in 
this disguise for a piece of grand and 
mystical philosophy. It is true enough 
that the doctrines of the Gospel teach 
us to expect no certain or absolute good 
from our own efforts, as respects the 
inheritance of our immortal hopes, It 
tells us that “eternal life is the gift 
of God,” and cannot be won by the 
merits even of the best of men. But 
whilst we hope, through the promise of 
God, and the mediation of Our Saviour, 
to obtain a future inheritance in a more 
perfect state of existence, so far is the 
spiritual Christianity of the Gospel 
from discouraging any branch of sound 
or useful knowledge in this life, that, 
on the contrary, art, and science, and 
true wisdom—natural as well as moral 
—have always made the best progress 
in those regions where the stream of re- 
ligious instruction has been allowed to 
flow most directly from the fountain of 
spiritual inspiration. Mr. Combe is 
pleased, in this passage, to cite some- 
thing less than half the spiritual hypo- 
thesis,— thus completely disguising it 
to suit his own purpose. He mentions 
the part of our faith which asserts the 
corruption of human nature, and the 
curse on nature in general, but makes 
not the slightest allusion here to the 
eternal prospects of mankind. This is 
very uncandid : we can scarcely stretch 
our own candour so far as to deem it 
honest. 

He next proceeds to lay down—and 
it may appear to those whom he has 
by this time succeeded in mystifying 
—to lay down in a logical manner, 
that the state of the question between 
the antagonist parties is as follows : — 
“ The philosophers,” he says, “ assert 
that there are natural conditions which 
man must fulfil before religious truth 
can enter into his heart with good 
effect.” The theologians, he tells us, 
assert, “ that man must believe aright 
in religion, and be the subject of 
spiritual influences, before he can be- 
come capable of any virtue or enjoy- 
ment.” 

Here, once more, Mr. Combe states 
his own side of the argument fairly, 
but not that of the Christian philo- 
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sopher. As respects this world — the 
only world of which his hypothesis 
takes any account—we do not believe, 
as he ascribes unto us, “ That no man 
can be capable of any virtue or en- 
joyment who is not a true believer.” 
Virtue and enjoyment in this world 
might have been attained by all— have 
been attained by many, upon whom the 
light of the sun of the true faith never 
arose at all. What we hold is, that 
the reward of man is not to be looked 
for in this present life. The covenant 
of mercy has not promised him enjoy- 
ment in this world as “ the prize of his 
high calling,” but a heavenly inheritance 
after he shall have ‘died in faith.” 
The Christian holds that the covenant 
of mercy has conditions attached to it, 
which man is bound to accept because 
the covenant itself is a gift from the 
Almighty: but this is altogether a dis- 
tinct matter from any thing connected 
with the virtue, or happiness, or philo- 
sophy, or the arts and sciences, of this 
present life. 

If any Christian writer, which we 
are not aware of, ever argued that it 
was necessary, in order to secure man’s 
welfare in the next world, that he 
should limit his investigations into the 
natural philosophy of the present; at 
all events Christian theology is not 
bound by it, any more than Mr. Combe 
is bound by the vagaries of any indivi- 
dual who may have assumed the title 
of “ philosopher.” One thing is certain, 
that if a selection were made of the 
brightest and ablest names in worldly 
science, amongst them would be found 
men eminent for their attachment to and 
belief in the doctrines of the Gospel. 
Nay, the hope, we trust, is justified 
when we claim a vast majority, and 
assert that the unbelievers are them- 
selves the exceptions to this rule. It 
is a mistake to suppose that religion 
is any obstacle to the attainments of 
human learning: it only teaches the 
student that there is a brighter world 
beyond the grave; it teaches him that 
science, though very high in the scale, 
is not the highest of all possible con- 
siderations. 

Another word on the subject of 
virtue and enjoyment. It is a fact 
which we can have no motive to con- 
ceal, that Religion must always be con- 
sidered by the true Christian to be the 
Most certain path to the attainment of 
both. “ Her ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness, and all her paths are peace.” 
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This is true, even in this present life. 
We would have men to be as happy 
here as is consistent with the security 
of their eternal prospects, but we would 
never have the warning of the Scripture 
forgotten : — ‘* What would it profita 
man, if he should gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?” Happiness 
on earth as a general rule, perhaps, 
but certainly not as a universal one, 
will accompany faith and virtue, but it 
will never be the firsé consideration 
accorded to the philosophy of the Gos- 
el. 

We beg, therefore, to deny the truth 
of Mr. Combe’s statement of the doc- 
trines taught by the spiritual philoso- 
phy of the Gospel, so far as that * no 
good can be expected from scientific 
researches into the hidden mysteries 
of nature,” for this we conclude to be 
his meaning when he speaks of the 
** evolution of Nature’s elements.” On 
the contrary, every enlightened pro- 
fessor of that spiritual theory holds 
every new discovery to be a fresh 
proof of the mercy and goodness of the 
Creator; and, therefore, a fresh in- 
centive to piety and virtue. When 
Mr. Combe speaks of “ human im- 
provement and enjoyment,” we cannot 
discover any allusion whatever to an- 
other state of existence; if, therefore, 
we both talk about the same thing, and 
suppose the cultivation of human in- 
tellect in this life to be the subject of 
our discussion, we deny that it is any 
part of the theological hypothesis that 
this depends on any spiritual influences 
at all. It is when we raise our con- 
templations from earth to heaven —a 
distinction for which no credit is given 
by Mr. Combe —that we assert the 
necessity for spiritual assistance ; and 
we have seen nothing yet to convince 
us that this is not a far more elevated 
philosophy than that of the cold ma- 
terialist. 

We are ready to confess with can- 
dour, that the practical conduct of 
Christians is—proportionally to the 
greater purity of their professions—as 
far beneath the standard of the Gospel, 
as the practical conduct of philosophers 
is beneath their ideal perfection of 
virtue and morality. This, however, 
confirms the hypothesis of revelation, 
by proving the weakness and corrup- 
tion of mankind, and throws us still 
more entirely on the doctrine of the 
atonement; whilst it perfectly opposes 
the theory of man’s competence to raise 
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his own nature by the cultivation of 
human wisdom to a state of perfect 
knowledge and happiness on earth. 
There is this most important distinction, 
therefore, to be kept in mind, — that 
whilst the failure of the philosopher to 
act up to his own principles (a failure 
which always has,and which always will, 
obtain) is a powerful testimony against 
his own hypothesis, because he asserts 
perfection to be attainable ; the failure 
of those who embrace the hypothesis 
of the Gospel is rather a confirmation 
to the latter, because it always main- 
tained perfection to be really unattain- 
able. 

Mr. Combe (and no wonder) ob- 
serves, that he “ finds it extremely 
difficult to reconcile the views” which 
he has thus placed in conflict. The 
difficulty, indeed, is an impossibility, 
but it is entirely of his own invention. 
There is none, we venture to assert, 
in reconciling sound philosophy with 
true religion; and we venture to assert 
this, because the most eminent philo- 
sophers have been sincere believers in 
the Gospel. As well, however, may 
we strive to reconcile light with dark- 
ness, truth with falsehood, or Christ 
with Belial, as a philosophy that re- 
cognises only the concerns of this world 
with one that points with the finger of 
lope, sees with the eye of Faith, and 
trusts to enjoy in a spirit of universal 
Love or Charity the glories of an ever- 
lasting inheritance. 

Mr. Combe next visits, with no very 
measured censures, the ‘ theologians 
who lived in an age when there was 
no sound philosophy ; and who, there- 
fore, condemned the material world.” 
“Tt has never,” he tells us, “ been 
with them a practical principle that 
human nature, itself, may be vastly im- 
proved in its moral and intellectual 
capacities by those means which phy- 
siology and phrenology have recently 
opened unto us.” It is surely a little 
unreasonable to blame any persons for 
not having anticipated the discoveries 
of a later age; but, as Mr. Combe 
asserts that his own science (or pseudo- 
science, sub judice lis est) is better 
calculated to teach the laws and prac- 
tice of morality and religion than the 
fear of a spiritual God, it is on this 
point that we are desirous to join issue 
in the court of grave and sober reason. 


The “ theologians” are charged with 
having ‘involved themselyes in con. 
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tradictions; for, whilst it has been a 
leading principle with them that enjoy. 
ment in a future life is to be the con. 
sequence of the believer attaining to a 
holy and pious frame of mind in this life, 
they have represented the constitution 
of the world to be so unfavourable to 
piety and virtue, that men in general 
who continue attached to it cannot attain 
to this right frame of spirit, or act habi- 
tually in consistency with it.”— P. 5. 


We are not concerned in defending 
the extreme tenets of Antinomianism, 
but we certainly think that either Mr. 
Combe has never read or has never 
understood the lectures of Christian 
theology. Had he done the latter, 
surely he must have known that the 
moral duties of life have occupied a 
considerable portion, and are an indis- 
pensable part, of the Gospel system. 
We, at ali events, have never met with 
one single professor of the doctrines 
of our own national church who has 
recommended mankind either to shun 
or shrink from the social duties of life. 
Not to speak of any lesser authority, 
our Saviour himself has determined 
the question, once and for ever. To 
look into his discourses for any allusion 
to scientific researches would be most 
absurd; but, as respects “ piety and 
virtue,” let us refer to one of his last 
prayers on behalf of the church he was 
about to leave in so apparently forlorn 
a state on earth:—* I pray not that thou 
shouldest take them out of the world, 
but that thou shouldest keep them from 
the evil.” We are exhorted to “ use” 
the things of this world, but not “ abuse” 
them. “ Pure religion,” we are told, 
“and undefiled before God, is to visit 
the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep ourselves,” not 
out of the world, not aloof from its 
duties, but only “ unspotted ” from its 
pollutions. 

We will beg in this place to con- 
trast the opinion of John Selden, a 
man of very unusual learning, no 
ascetic in his manners, but who enjoyed 
life, made the most of his talents, and 
died rich : he was certainly by no means 
prejudiced in favour of the Church of 
England. Few men, he said, were ac- 
quainted with more languages, or pos- 
sessed more books, or had read more 
extensively ; but he had never met with 
any passage in any author on which 
the mind could repose with so much 
confidence as that admirable passage 
of St. Paul, the 11th, 12th, 13th, and 
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14th verses of the second chapter of 
his Epistle to Titus :—‘‘ For the grace 
of God that bringeth salvation hath 
appeared unto all. men, teaching us 
that, denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, we should live soberly, righteous- 
ly, and godly, in this present world ; 
looking for that blessed hope, and the 
glorious appearing of the great God and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, who gave 
himself for us, that he might redeem 
us from all iniquity, and purify unto 
himself a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works.” 

If any one can “ read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest” this passage, and 
afterwards contend that Christian theo- 
logy represents “a right frame of 
spirit,” and a conduct “ habitually in 
consistency with it” as at variance with 
the present condition of man; or that 
it was never entertained as a practical 
principle that “ human nature, itself, 
may be vastly improved in its moral and 
intellectual capacities,” even in this 
life ; we are afraid we must leave him 
as a perfectly impracticable person. 

But lest our readers should suppose, 
or lest they should be told by some 
bigotted * philosopher,” that we have 
misrepresented Mr. Combe’s somewhat 
mystical doctrines, we will once more 
request their attention to the previous 
quotations from his book, and then ask 
it to the following, with which it is our 
intention to conclude :— 


“ Divines,” says Mr. Combe, ‘‘ have 
laboriously recommended spiritual ex- 
ercises as means of improvement in this 
life, and of salvation in the next; but 
have rarely dealt with the philosophy of 
this world, or attempted its rectification, 
so as to render these exercises truly 
efficacious. Their minds have been in- 
fected with the first great error, that 
this world is irremediably defective in 
its constitution, and that human hope 
must be concentrated chiefly on the next. 
This may be attributed to the premature 
formation of a system of theology before 
the qualities of the physical world and 
the elements of the moral world were 
known ; and to erroneous interpretations 
of Scripture, in consequence, partly, of 
that ignorance.” — P. 5. 


We think no one, after reading the 
above passage, can any longer doubt 
that Mr. Combe is arraying his own 
philosophy against that of revelation. 
He tells us that our “ fundamental 
error” is, that we hold this world to 
have lost the purity and beauty in 
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which it was first created. Is not this 
tenet of ours one of the most promi- 
nent features in the Scriptures? Is it 
not the basis of the whole of the Christ- 
ian revelation? He tells us that we 
can know nothing correctly as long as 
our minds are “ infected ” with the idea 
that human hope ought to be “ chiefly 
concentrated” on the next world. 
What is this but telling us we can 
never have any correct ideas until we 
renounce, entirely, revelation? Can any 
one deny that the Scripture bids us 
to “ fix our affections on things above, 
not on things upon the earth?” Man- 
king may choose between the two 
hypotheses, but surely no one who has 
read Loth can deny that they are utterly 
and irreconcilably opposed. 

It must be remembered, that all we 
have undertaken to prove in this article 
is the opposition in question — to tear 
away the mask of verbose mystery 
under which Mr. Combe affects to be 
the ally of the sacred volume, and even 
to defend it against the spiritual 
“doctrines of divines and theologians.” 
With phrenology, so long as it con- 
tinues harmless, we have no quarrel ; 
but the latter, we apprehend, can 
scarcely be asserted of it now that 
its most eminent professor, in our 
country, has put it to so decidedly an 
irreligious use; telling us that a faith 
in the mysterious and spiritual doctrines 
of the Holy Scriptures is a “ funda- 
mental error,” and one which, until we 
renounce, ‘ ‘there i is no possible hope 
of our improvement.” 

Knowing, as we do, that this work 
is frequently recommended by persons 
who would be shocked to discover that 
they had been disseminating the poison 
of infidelity, we nevertheless prefer to 
incur the hazard of giving them such a 
shock, to that of allowing them to repeat 
their mistake in ignorance. If the Holy 
Scriptures are indeed a revelation from 
Almighty God unto his creatures, man- 
kind, it is certain that the latter are 
bound to receive the whole of what He 
is pleased to reveal, and not to choose 
for themselves what they will accept 
and what refuse. If they really pro- 
ceed from a Divine inspiration, truth 
will not be intermixed with fiction, nor 
genuine with doubtful authority. Here 
we have the Bible and the Testament, 
and they rest on a basis that is, or is 
not, Divine. If the former be true, 
we must believe it on authority; if 
the latter, it is not more sacred than 
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other works. We cannot admit that 
one part may be inspired and another 
not; nor can we admit that, because 
it was originally written in the language 
of an ignorant age and nation, and 
necessarily adopts the ideas, in natural 
philosophy as well as other subjects, of 
the period—a matter of no importance 
to its spiritual doctrines—that therefore 
its authority, as to the latter, is in any 
respect weakened. The canonical 
books of Scripture possess an evidence 
that separates them from all mundane, 
all apocryphal works whatever. We 
are addressing these remarks only to 
those who are satisfied with this evi- 
dence; and we trust we shall have 
proved, to their satisfaction, that Mr. 
Combe’s notions are simply, as regards 
the Holy Scriptures, a new form of 
material unbelief. 


The Fate of the Boar. 
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The warning which St. Paul, in the 
conclusion of his first epistle to his 
best-beloved disciple, Timothy, be- 
stowed upon that young and zealous 
bishop, in an age when the pretences 
of philosophy were extremely high, 
may well and aptly close the remarks 
which have thus been thrown together : 
“These things teach and exhort. If 
any man teach otherwise, and consent 
not to wholesome words, even the 
words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to 
the doctrine which is according to god- 
liness, he is proud, knowing nothing, 
but doting about questions and strifes 
of words, whereof cometh envy, strife, 
railings, evil surmisings, perverse dis- 
putings of men of corrupt minds, and 
destitute of the truth, supposing that 
gain is godliness: from such withdraw 
thyself.” 


THE FATE OF THE BOAR. 


Tue hunter came down like the storm in its speed, 

And the foam was all white on the flanks of his steed ; 
Where he pass’d in his course there was trembling and fear, 
And the mighty boar shrunk from the gleam of his spear. 


When the hills brighten’d o’er with the first dawn of day, 
The grim monster secure in his mountain frank lay; 

And the blade of the spear flash’d unstain’d to the light, 
That was dull'd o'er with blood, ere the coming of night. 


Fear never till then chill’d the heart of the boar, 

For he ne'er had met Man the destroyer before ; 

Who came down to meet him with spear and with steed, 
With a hand for the blow and a heart for the deed. 


Hie fled as the hurricane sweeps in its flight, 
Hie charged as the storm rushes forth in its might ; 


But his strength was but weak, and his speed was but slow 


’ 


To cope with, or fly from, the arm of his foe. 


Ife dash’d through the stream, and he rush'd down the hill, 
But Man the destroyer was close on him still; 

There was fame to be gain'd, and a deed to be done,— 
The blow has been dealt, and the tushes are won ! 
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SCENES Ix THE DESERT. 
Part III. 
To Oriver Yorke, Esq. 


(Confidential. ) Chambly, Lower Canada, July 25, 1840, 


My pear Yorke,—I suppose that, when you behoid the post-mark of this letter, 
you will fancy yourself about to receive from me a most humble apology for 
having left you in the lurch, and carried off the invaluable documents which 
would have enabled you to continue that most interesting narrative of modern 
times, “ Scenes in the Desert.” Nota bit of it. I have two reasons for making 
no apology to you. The first is, that you are a person of such suavity of temper, 
and out-and-out good humour, that, being in no way afraid of your displeasure, 
I have not the slightest notion of wasting on you my orthography and ink. No! 
I am sufficiently high-minded to disdain apologising to a man from whose anger 
I have nothing to fear. The same principle that prompts me never to insult any 
but unprotected females, or attack any man who is not very much weaker than 
myself, enables me now proudly to withhold from you even the least explanation, 
as I feel that we have got the Atlantic in all its magnificent breadth rolling 
between us. My second reason, my dear Yorke, is, that you are yourself to 
blame. Was it not thou who insistedst on my dining with you at Blackwall, 
because the steamer was not to sail till morning, and because we could from the 
window at Lovegrove’s enjoy the beautiful prospect of mud, smoke, and Cockneys, 
which that commanding situation overlooks? Alas! to this day my head throbs, 
when I call to mind the crowning bowl of punch which Sir Morgan brewed at 
three in the morning, that we might settle and arrange the digestion of the supper, 
which he had induced us to swallow for the sake of digesting the dinner. Ob! 
“ noctes coeneeque deorum.”’ Well do I remember bending over that steaming 
reservoir of spirits, where “* mingled, mingled, mingled,” the contents of six good 
jugs, and viewing with pleased affright a hydra representation of myself in the 
golden waves, on whose surface floated fragrant limes and cloves, “ mu/ti in 
gurgite nantes.” Like another Eve, I looked into “ the clear, smooth lake””— 
«A shape within the watery gleam appear’d 
Bending to look on me: I started back, 
It started back: but pleased I soon return'd.” 


One part brandy—two parts whisky —one part rum—one part green tea—and 
halfa part water! “’Tis done—charge, gentlemen, charge !’’ shouted Sir Morgan. 
“ Every one shall shall share i’ the gains.” We did charge! 

Why need I dwell on the natural consequences of that potent but delightful 
brewery of Sir Morgan?) When I awoke next day, I found myself at least a 
hundred miles from the scene of your hospitable banquet; and “ a greased hur- 
ricane, tipt with lightning,” coming on soon after, drove us over the Atlantic in 
the short space of fourteen days. On reaching my quarters here, I had the satis- 
faction of finding safely stowed in my trunk the precious documents, whence 
were to be extracted the germs of future “ Scenes in the Desert,” to be equally 
celebrated for their fidelity of description and engrossing interest as their prede- 
cessors. I now forward them to you, laying the blame of their miscarriage, as 
you perceive, upon Sir Morgan and yourself. 

Send me word, by return of post, whether the nations of Europe were greatly 
disconcerted at their temporary discontinuance? Heavens! what a sensation it 
must have caused in the old world ! 

Delightful quarters these. Plenty of dinners, balls, and some hopes of a 
rumpus. 

Write soon, and believe me, my dear Yorke, 

Very faithfully yours, 
Anprew AyLMeR STAUNTON. 


P.S.—Be sure and keep this letter strictly private.* 


* The Editor does not feel himself at liberty to withhold from the public important 


enna like that contained in Mr. Staunton’s letter, and which so nearly concerns 
them.—O. Y. 
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Part IIT. 


A sleepy debate, followed by a strange 
dream — daybreak on the banks of the 
“ great river”—Elliott’s story — the 
old Armenian —the fight —the chase, 
and escape—Elliott’s pipe out—get 
slanged by the Anazi—muke a bargain 
witb, and are left in the lurch by them 
—procure new guides—the ruins of 
Soor—our guides exhibit symptoms 
of religion, and immediately try to rob 
us—Lynch’s servant is shot through 
the body. 


Tue scheik to whom Kuddar had in- 
troduced us was called Saoub, and 
with the usual hospitality of the desert 
invited us to his tent, in a small en- 
campment near the banks of the river. 
The day past without any very remark- 
able incident; and, after the excite- 
ment of the morning, we all found 
ourselves much in need of repose. 
We made no allusion, in our con- 
versation with our host, to the recent 
treachery of the Anazi, as we wished 
not to appear concerned at any im- 
potent attempts they might make, and 
which we affected thoroughly to de- 
spise ; and I believe that we succeeded 
in conveying a tolerable impression of 
our coolness and nonchalance. Diaul 
and a cousin of his, who seemed to act 
in the capacity of second leader of their 
troop; joined us at dinner ; and I verily 
believe that we formed altogeth » as 
extraordinary a reunion, considerit., the 
incongruous materials of which it was 
composed, as may even be met with oc- 
casionally in the precincts of May-fair. 
We left to the succeeding day to 
determine what measures we should 
adopt for prosecuting our journey to 
Dar, from which we were at least 
twenty hours distant. The ccuntry 
was unknown to us, and in a measure 
unexplored by European travellers. 
We had, on leaving Orfa, departed al- 
together from the ordinary route of 
those whom love of gain or adventure 
tempts to wander in that land which 
once teemed with plenty, and first bore 
evidence of the infant intelligence and 
enterprise of man. To proceed without 
some guide would be in the last degree 
hazardous; and to protect ourselves 
against whatever guides might accom- 
pany us would be equally difficult. 
“ Quis custodem custodiat,” or who 
would be surety for our sureties, was 
the present question ; and one so em- 
barrassing and important to us, that, 
shortly after we commenced its dis- 
cussion, we might have been all seen 
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stretched in profound slumber on our 
carpets, each hero, as Homer would 
say, covering with his body, when 
asleep, that spot where he had argued 
when awake. 

As for myself, I had not yet reco- 
vered from the nervous effects of my 
adventures at Orfa, which, like many a 
shock that seems to have left as little 
trace on the mind as the hurricane, 
which, sweeping over the ocean, lashes 
into tortured rage a thousand billows, 
that to-morrow sees lulled in an un- 
broken calm, formed, notwithstanding, 
a substratum of remorseful restlessness, 
that was ever there — there, far within, 
beyond the ken of my comrades—never 
obtruded ; but, like the gloomy Fates 
in the terrible dramas of A®schylus, 
constantly impending, mingling with 
and ruling every thing, though not 
actually visible — neither substantial 
nor altogether shadowy—dim, vague, 
and terrible. True, I write now more 
from the recollection of what I have 
felt, than what I feel. But we must 
not linger over such topics: rather let 
us seek rest and slumber, that we may 
rise refreshed for any new contest with 
the wild robbers, whose bivouac may 
be discerned not three hundred yards 
distant from our tent. 

llow easy it is to say “ sleep,” but 
at times how difficult to meet with fa- 
vour from the drowsy monarch, who 


*« Swift on his downy pinion flies from wo, 
And lights on lids unsullied by a tear.” 


Never did I toss and tumble in such 
fruitless search of oblivion. Towards 
morning I at last fell into a doze ; but 
it was only to lead in my dreams a 
band of gallant fellows across the de- 
sert. All at once the cry of the Arabs 
is heard, and a body of ten thousand 
Anazi rush like a tornado on my de- 
voted band. Destruction is imminent, 
when suddenly I seize the jawbone of 
Joseph Llume, Esq., and slay three 
thousand of them with that terrible 
weapon. I am immediately created 
surgeon-general of the forces for this 
service ; and William IV. sends for me 
to Windsor to bleed him. His majesty 
requests the Duke of Wellington to 
lend him his pocket-handkerchief to 
bind his arm. [lis grace, with some 
signs of confusion, declares that since 
the recent augmentation of numbers 
in the upper house he has been quite 
unable to retain such an article long in 
his pocket. His majesty, however, 
God bless him! declares that, though 
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I cannot bleed him then, I shall have 
my fee all the same. Next, I am 
transported to the cottage of my foster- 
brother, Michael Dooly, on the banks 
of the Shannon. Mick was sharpening 
a scythe as I entered. “ The top of 
the fine morning that’s in it to yees, 
Master Andrew,” says Mick: “ take a 
sate, and a drop of the queen; for it’s 
tired yees must be after coming all the 
way from Raby. Sure I heerd tell that 
them Turks—the unnatural Christians ! 
—all wears gowns there; and the wo- 
men, the darlints! goes skaiting over 
the deserts in tights and gaithers.” 
Here Mick’s face suddenly grew more 
dark and swarthy ; his nose got flatter ; 
and in another moment his shape and 
features had changed completely into 
those of Diaul, who, advancing with 
the scythe upon me, raised his arm to 
strike, when I thought Zoe rushed in 
between us with a loud shriek. [ 
seized the ruffian by the throat—his 
face grew black ; but still the uplifted 
scythe was there. Gracious Heavens, 
it descends, and with what a whizzing 
force! A scream of terror and cry of 
torture tells that it has not fallen in 
vain. [am covered with the spouting 
blood of her who had rushed to meet 
the blow meant for me. All my ener- 
gies, all my soul, seem madly centred 
in my hands. I strain—I grasp—tight 
—tighter still; but still the starting 
eyeballs of the murderer glare on me 
fixedly, as he grins in meckery of my 
impotence. One more effort—every 
nerve is strained. Suddenly I awake, 
gasping for breath and half-suffocated. 
My hands were round my own neck, 
aud J had half-strangled myself in 
struggling with an imaginary foe. The 
cold perspiration hung in clammy beads 
from my forehead ; and fearful of again 
abandoning myself to such distorted 
visions, I left the tent and strode forth 
into the plain. 

Strange! how passing strange, that 
the reasoning faculties of the soul, 
when apparently divested in sleep of 
the cumbrous clay and mortality of the 
body, should delight in playing such 
fantastic vagaries ! 

The grey dawn of the morming had 
just streaked the eastern horizon, and 
was rapidly deepening into the crimson 
glories of day, as I stood with folded 
arms by the bank of the Euphrates, 
and listened to the heavy rush of its 
waters. Not far off lay scattered the 
tents of the wandering tribe whose 
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guests we then were; whilst farther 
might be discerned the bivouac of our 
recent foes, whence the sounds of life 
began to ascend, and the neighing of a 
steed was ever and anon heard. A little 
at one side were picketed our horses 
in a circle, their heads being turned 
towards the centre ; where our servants 
slept, each with one end of a maraboot 
fastened round his wrist, and the other 
clasped round the forefoot of one of the 
horses. A light mist rising from the 
river, and hanging over it at the height 
of about ten feet from its surface, 
marked the course of its stream, and 
looked like a huge snake coiled along 
the plain in many a sinuous fold. 
Every thing spoke of stillness and re- 
pose—profound and unbroken ; but it 
was the sleep of the watch-dog. Every 
thing seemed prepared for a sudden 
surprise ; and reminded me forcibly of 
the general insecurity attending all 
things in that lawless land. 

Ere the morning had well broken, 
I proceeded to awake my servant, from 
whom the first shake extorted only an 
exclamation of “ Al hummd, al illah !’”’ 
or * God be praised !” Whereupon a 
tolerably-sized ** bunch of kick,” as the 
Frenchman said, soon gave him plenty 
more to praise God for, and awoke 
him so effectually, that he had my 
narghela lit and ready for me in a 
couple of minutes. I was now joined 
by Elliott, who proposed that we 
should sit together, and smoke a pipe 
by the bank of the river ; a proposition 
to which I readily acceded: and ere 
long, enveloped in the light blue clouds 
that rose in graceful wreaths from the 
silver edges of our pipes, we surren- 
dered ourselves to that negation of 
thought or care which creates a dolce 
Jar niente paradise for the mind, in 
whose dreamy realm all save existence 
itself becomes a burden. 

** This is all very well,” said Elliott, 
at last breaking silence, * but you must 
recollect that the odds are against our 
reaching Dar alive, or at least un- 
stripped.” 

** I deny your position in toto,” I 
replied, ‘* for I have no prescience of 
any such end ; and you know that it is 
irreconcilable with my principles, as a 
gentleman, to submit to being either 
slain or pillaged by such unwashed 
scoundrels.” 

“ Well,” said Elliott, laughing, 
“ your jest is perhaps as good or 
better than argument; so I at once 
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admit the soundness of your logic, 
but must temper your levity with the 
relation of one of my adventures.” 

“Commence at once, then. You 
will never, perhaps, find a fitter oppor- 
tunity for telling your story, if it be, as 
I apprehend, a tale of Arab violence. 
At our feet flows ‘ the great river ;’ 
near us are the tents of our host; and 
not much farther the bivouac of our 
foes. Look! the latter are beginning 
to stir themselves. What can be more 
picturesque than their movements, as 
they busy themselves about their horses, 
the striped colours of their abbas con- 
trasting with the red handkerchiefs 
wreathed around their heads? See 
how beautifully the tall ostrich plumes 
wave from their spear-heads! They 
are, indeed, desert pirates: their ships 
are their horses; and their ocean, the 
eternal, interminable wilderness. Come, 
the story—the story by all means !”’ 

Elliott smiled at my eagerness ; and, 
quietly laying down the mouthpiece of 
his pipe, began. 

‘We were a party of ten, chiefly 
merchants. Five servants accompanied 
us; and five camels were loaded with 
the merchandise and luggage of the 
party. We were travelling from Orfa 
to Aleppo; and had been some days 
on our journey. One of my compa- 
nions was an old Armenian, who was 
travelling with some valuable bales of 
goods, accompanied by his son, a lad 
of a sickly complexion, but beautifully 
moulded, though pallid, features. One 
would have thought that a long ride of 
a day, amid the scenes and hardships 
we encountered, would have complete- 
ly overcome him ; yet he bore up sur- 
prisingly, and was as little fatigued at 
the end as at the commencement of the 
day. Three were Englishmen, employ- 
ed in some nameless traffic ; and one 
was a tall, raw-boned, cannie Scotch- 
man, but what the devil brought him 
there I never could find out. The old 
Armenian soon gained my confidence 
and esteem. He was an elderly mer- 
chant, with a long flowing white beard, 
that at once commanded respect, and 
reminded you of the old patriarchs 
who had formerly owned the land. 
You in England attacl: little of a ro- 
mantic character to the name of mer- 
chant. To you what does it present 
beyond the idea of a dark counting- 
house, somewhere near ’Change Alley ; 
a large ink-stained and notched maho- 
gany counter, topped with a diminutive 
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railing ; and a few high unbacked stools, 
on which, for the last seven years, and 
for seven hours every day, some half- 
dozen parchment-faced clerks perch 
themselves, with pens sometimes in 
their hands, and as often behind their 
ears? In the rear, about fifty yards 
off, is a large store-house. Add to all 
this a box, three miles distant from the 
Bank, with two faded yew-trees, clipt 
into the shape of Dutch dolls or old 
giants, and a duck-pond before the 
door ; inside, a wife, fat, fair, and forty 
—five children—and an early dinner, 
and you have the idea of a thriving 
London merchant. But here what a 
contrast! The roving adventures of 
Sinbad the sailor are here oftener real- 
ised, than the quiet life of the smallest 
green-grocer or greenest huckster in the 
vicinity of Little Chelsea. The merchaut 
here travels with loaded pistols and 
armed servants. Instead of his box at 
Clapham, fat wife, five children, and 
early dinner, he has the range of the 
wilderness, a black slave, five camels, 
and now and then some milk and oat- 
meal. Such was my Armenian. 

“ We had travelled for many hours 
in hopes of reaching a well before night, 
whither our guide, one of the El Besher 
tribe, whom we had picked up two or 
three days before, had promised to 
conduct us. In truth, we and our 
horses stood much in need of refresh- 
ment. The heat of the sun had been 
intolerable during the day; and the 
small supply of water we had thought 
it necessary to bring was completely 
exhausted. Still, as our jaded beasts 
plodded on, stumbling over the smooth- 
est parts of our route, our eyes were in 
anxious search of the promised resting- 
place for the evening. It seemed, how- 
ever, that we had at last arrived at the 
loneliest and most desolate region 
which had ever been frowned on by 
the Creator,— not a blade of grass to 
feed a locust, or deck its withered bar- 
renness. In the rapidly closing twi- 
light there seemed to be a low range of 
what appeared sand-hills, the only ob- 
jects that relieved the dismal sameness 
of the scene. I called our guide to 
me, and questioned him closely as to 
the distance of the well. He seemed 
somewhat confused ; but his answers 
were prompt, and there was no reason 
for suspecting him of any thing beyond 
perhaps some chance mistake in the 
path he had brought us, which we 
might easily recover by daylight at the 
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worst. Still I could not help suspect- 
inz something wrong about the villain. 
He had a peculiar manner of looking 
from under his turban, and never di- 
rectly encountering your gaze with 
honest manliness; whilst I could see 
that he was constantly casting hurried 
glances round our party, and seemed 
not a little uneasy, as though antici- 
pating every moment the dénotiment of 
some expected event. I communicated 
my suspicions to my Armenian friend ; 
but the old man assured me that he 
had travelled to Aleppo twenty times 
before, and that this was his last trip ; 
arguing, therefore, how unlikely it 
would be that one who had travelled 
it so often should meet with any acci- 
dent in this his last journey. ‘I 
have made,’ said the good old man, 
‘ more than is sufficient for myself and 
my son; nay, I am wealthy. I shall 
settle down on my return to Damascus, 
where I trust the evenings of my days 
shall be calm and unclouded, and God 
will enable me to expend with justness 
and generosity, untinctured with vanity, 
those stores which the industry of youth 
and the toil of manhood have enabled 
me to acquire. And then, my son,’ 
said he, patting the head of the beauti- 
ful boy who rode beside him, ‘ thou 
shalt be the prop of thy old father; 
and when thou speakest, he shall fancy 
at times that he still hears the sweet 
tones of thy mother’s voice.’ Here 
my friend seemed overcome by some 
melancholy recollections, and the big 
tears chased one another unheeded 
down the furrowed cheeks of the old 
man. * Let me look once more upon 
her picture.’ His son seemed to under- 
stand his wish at once, and took from 
his breast a small miniature, richly set 
in brilliants, and which was suspended 
from his neck by a massive gold chain, 
and handed it to his father. The latter 
gazed on it fondly for a moment; then 
kissing it with reverence, returned it to 
hisson, ‘I let him wear it,’ said he, 
turning as though to excuse weakness 
he had exhibited before a stranger — 
‘I always let him wear it: he is so like 
her that 1 cannot find in my heart to 
part them.’ I felt something very like 
moisture in my own eyes at this scene, 
and, turning to wipe it away, saw our 
guide gazing with an expression not to 
be mistaken at the glittering jewel which 
the Armenian was handing back to his 
son. I had little time, however, to 
think about the matter, for one of the 
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hindmost of our party here called out 
that his horse could go no farther ; 
and, in sooti, when | looked back, 
the poor beast was stretched upon his 
side, and his rider hanging helplessly 
over him. There was nothing for it 
but to leave him behind us, or bivouac 
where we were. The first step which 
I took was to seize the bridle of our 
guide, and desire him to dismount —a 
command which he seemed very un- 
willing to obey ; but the motion of my 
hand to my holsters soon brought him 
to his senses, and he got off with a look 
of dogged and vindictive sullenness. I 
was determined, in case of any treachery, 
to make our guide pay the well-merited 
forfeit, and therefore took from him the 
means of escape by depriving him of his 
horse. We were soon busy with our 
preparations for passing the night where 
we were. Our carpets were spread, 
and I was discoursing with the tall, 
raw-boned, high-cheeked, and carroty- 
haired Scotchman I have mentioned, 
as to the practicability of getting some 
refreshment for our tired horses, when 
my practised ear detected at a distance 
the sound of cavalry advancing at a 
hand-gallop. I shouted, ‘ To horse! 
to horse!’ The sound I had heard 
drew nigher—every one could detect 
it now; and in a moment each jumped 
on the horse nearest him. The guide 
made an attempt to seize on the bridle 
of his; but I collared him, if catching 
hold of a bundle of rags, which gave 
way in my grasp, can so be called, 
and immediately desisting, he stood 
calmly, with his arms folded. In an- 
other second those we had heard were 
upon us. Down they came to within 
a few feet of us at full speed, and sud- 
denly drew up with their lances couch- 
ed, the points within a few inches of 
the bodies of the foremost of our little 
troop. I had lost the opportunity of 
mounting my horse, owing to the polite 
attention [ had bestowed on our guide, 
and had now the satisfaction of seeing 
my charger quietly led off by one of 
our new acquaintances from the place 
where he had stood a little in our rear. 
We were surrounded ; yet each of us 
presented his gun steadily at the nearest 
of these apparitions, which had thus 
risen suddenly from the dark bosom of 
the desert. Istood with the Armenian 
on my right hand, his son on my left ; 
and beyond him, again, with his arms 
still folded, stood our guide, dismount- 
ed like myself. For a few moments we 
NW 
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remained motionless, just as you and 
Lynch yesterday, when attacked by the 
Anazi. I was beginning to flatter my- 
self that our well-prepared and steady 
front would have kept them at bay for 
ever; for I knew the cowardice of an 
Arab, and his great horror generally of 
actual bloodshed. ‘ Nay,’ thought I, 
‘ they may be friends, or at least not 
foes. Their mode of salutation is a 
little curious; but what of that ?’ 
Here I felt the Armenian’s son lean 
heavily over with his right hand on 
my shoulder, and one by one I felt a 
something like the first drops of a 
thunder-shower fall upon my cheek. 
‘ My poor—poor father !’ muttered the 
unfortunate lad; ‘don’t tell him—pray, 
don’t tell him!’ I felt his weight in- 
crease on my shoulder, when all at 
once, he, or, as I should more properly 
say, the body, was chucked back with 
violence, and fell to the ground on the 
other side of the horse. The hand of 
our guide was at his breast, and had 
already grasped the glittering minia- 
ture I mentioned above ; when the old 
Armenian, who had overheard the half- 
muttered words of his dying son, 
wheeled his horse suddenly round, and, 
with the speed of lightning, unsheath- 
ing his yattaghan, aimed one blow: 
in another moment, the head of our 
quondam guide literally rolled at his 
horse’s feet. The whole thing was the 
act of a few seconds. The rascal had 
evidently stabbed the poor boy, as he 
stood by his side, for the sake of the 
gold chain and jewelled picture; but 
he had little idea of the latent vigour 
which lurked beneath the snowy hairs 
of the old Armenian. I never saw 
any thing half so grand in my life, 
as the flashing eyes and dilated form 
of the father, when, stooping from his 
horse, he raised the body of his son 
from the ground with as much ease as 
though it were an every-day feat of 
horsemanship ; and, placing him before 
him across the saddle, rose in his stir- 
rups, and, stretching forth his sabre, 
awaited calmly the comingshock. Nor 
did he wait long. The death of our 
guide, who had evidently betrayed us, 
sealed our doom. A loud cry for help 
from the cannie Scotchman, who had 
thought to escape without striking a 
blow for his comrades, announced to 
us, that he had the points of six or 
seven lances in his body; but no one 
had either curiosity or time to look 
round. The work of destruction had 
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begun. My left shoulder soon felt 
the point of a lance ; but a well-aimed 
ball from my pistol rolled him who 
wielded it in the dust. I had given up 
all hope of saving my life; and, having 
little care for what might happen, con- 
sequently fought cool and desperately. 
Flinging the discharged pistol with all 
my force, and with good effect, at an- 
other of our assailants. I[ drew forth 
my second and last ; but there seemed 
some pause in the fight. Our foes, 
though they might have numbered per- 
haps a hundred, seemed almost to 
hang back for an instant, strack with a 
superstitious awe at the desperate 
valour of the Armenian. When my 
eye caught him, he stood like a rock, 
with his dead son at his feet. His 
horse had fallen; but on foot or on 
horseback, the old man still fought on. 
He was covered with blood, evidently 
feeble ; but his face was calm, and pale 
as a statue’s. Our line had been 
broken; swords, pistols, and dead 
bodies, lay around me. I and the 
Armenian were the sole survivors. 
Just as the clearing smoke and mo- 
mentary pause enabled me to catch the 
coup d’eil I have described, an Arab, 
dressed in a more costly garb than or- 
dinary, and probably the leader of the 
attack, made a dash past me, and lifted 
his yattaghan to strike the Armenian 
from behind. ‘ It is my last bullet,’ 
thought I; ‘ but it cannot be helped.’ 
I raised my arm quickly. There 
was but a flash in the pan, and the 
sword of the Arab descended deep 
into the skull of the Armenian, who 
fell forward, without a groan, upon the 
body of his son. With the speed of 
lightning, I recocked my pistol, and 
bounding to the side of the Arab leader, 
fired with my pistol almost touching 
his temple. irik skull seemed literally 
blown to atoms, and the mingled brain 
and blood were spirted into my face. 
In a moment I was seated in his sad- 
dle ; but the gallant steed refused to 
stir, and, pawing the ground, stooped 
his nostrils towards the lifeless trunk of 
his fallen master. The delay of an in- 
stant would be fatal. I felt, when 
again mounted, as though I still had a 
chance, and unsheathing my poniard, 
buried it to the hilt in the haunch of 
the noble animal I bestrode. One 
furious plunge forward carried me into 
the midst of my astonished assailants, 
and waving round my head my sabre, 
which I had rapidly exchanged for the 
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poniard, I found myself in few more 
seconds full twenty yards distant from 
the murderous robbers. A loud cry 
from my rear soon announced that I 
was not to be permitted to escape un- 
molested ; and when I had ridden at 
full speed about a mile, I turned in 
my saddle to count my pursuers. I 
knew well that none but those whose 
horses were freshest and fleetest would 
be sent on such an errand; and after a 
long and steady gaze through the gath- 
ering darkness, I thought that I could 
just count six, and noted with pleasure, 
that each moment widened the distance 
between us. Accident had probably 
enabled me to possess myself of the 
best steed in the whole troop. She was 
a beautiful mare, of powerful bone and 
muscle, black as the raven’s wing, and 
fleet as the wind. The caparisons she 
wore were of the richest description, 
and it was with pleasure that I noticed 
the handles of two pistols protruding 
from the holsters of the saddle. I felt 
a renovated vigour, and suddenly, from 
a total disregard of life, became filled 
with a nervous desire to cling to it. A 
few minutes previously I was power- 
less, and in the hands of a foe, whose 
unrelenting nature when once blood 
was shed I well knew. But now— 
what a change! I was mounted on 
one of the fleetest and hardiest animals 
in the world, completely armed and 
equipped ; whilst every moment widened 
the distance between me and my pur- 
suers. At first I had allowed the mare 
to take what direction she pleased,— 
my only care being to keep her at the 
top of her speed. I now saw that she 
was making for what I had taken at 
first for a low range of sand-hills, and 
which now began to loom larger as I 
drew nigher. Then for the first time 
it flashed across me, that the mare was 
only carrying me, in all probability, to 
some encampment of those who had 
recently attacked us ; where, doubtless, 
my appearance on her, and the accou- 
trements of their chief, would be the 
certain signs to seal my fate. What 
was to be done? Already I fancied 
that I discerned through the distance 
the watchfires of the encampment, and 
that dusky figures were occasionally 
flitting between me and the light. I 
strove to divert the mare from the 
course which she was so steadily pur- 
suing, but in vain; and found, to my 
mortification, that my efforts were only 
impeding her progress, whilst I was 
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also sensible that she was gradually 
losing the use of the hind leg on the 
side which I had pierced with my 
dirk. My highest hopes now extended 
to reaching the range of hills before 
me, where I purposed dismounting, 
and seeking for some place where I 
might lie concealed, till my pursuers 
had abandoned their chase. The 
darkness of the night favoured my ob- 
ject; and as soon as I approached the 
first uneven ground, I reined in my 
steed as well as I could, though she ac- 
tually seemed endowed with a wish to 
carry me on in spite of myself, as 
though desirous to avenge the death of 
her former master, by bearing his de- 
stroyer to a doom not less deplorable. 
As soon as I had somewhat checked 
her progress, drawing the pistols from 
the holsters, I threw them on the 
ground, and then immediately flung 
myself off the saddle, and alighted for- 
tunately without any material injury. 
Away dashed the mare down a dark 
glen near which I had dismounted, 
and I heard with pleasure the sound of 
her hoofs against the shingles which 
covered the ground in the direction she 
had taken, as I guessed that the noise 
would probably mislead my pursuers ; 
nor was I mistaken, for in about 
a minute I heard them advancing. 
Luckily, the ground about me was 
overrun with low, thorny bushes, and 
into the nearest of these I crept. Pre- 
sently, they rushed past at full speed ; 
one grazed the bush in which I had 
taken shelter. The excitement of that 
moment was worth a million. Pre- 
sently, every sound of life had depart- 
ed, and a horrid stillness succeeded, 
which recalled me to a sense of my 
helpless situation. I was in a-country 
unknown to me; a price set on my 
head, as it were; and it seemed as 
though I had exchanged a brief death 
for one of starvation, and was dcomed 
to die many a time and oft, ere I should 
be released from my sufferings. In 
addition to my other annoyances, I 
found the shoulder where I had been 
wounded growing stiff, and my left 
arm perfectly useless, at least for any 
protracted or violent exertion. Yet the 
love of life grows strong when the 
chances of losing it are greatest ; and 
knowing that those who were hunting 
me down would soon turn, when they 
found the cheat I had played them, I 
lost no time in hurrying on, it mattered 
not whither, provided it was in some 
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direction to either side of the route we 
had followed in the chase. 

“ How lifeless—liow still was the 
palpable darkness of that night, which 
had flung its black pall over those wild 
regions! I was faint and thirsty; but 
the love of life still urged me on, and 
when daylight broke I was many a 
mile from the scene of the recent 
butchery. Up rose the golden sun! 
how beautiful—bhow gorgeous! A 
mist was before my eyes, aud I knew 
that I was dying ; yet believe me, that 
never was I so happy in my life. I 
danced, I sung, and threw my arms 
about in a wild delirium of joy: in 
other words, all that I had gone 
through, combined with the heat of the 
sun on my bare head, had driven me 
into ahigh fever. What was the world 
to me, orI to the world? I was about 
to quit it in a delirium of insane 
mirth. It is horrible—horrible!” said 
Elliott, passing his hand across his 
brow, “ when I call to mind the fran- 
tic exclamations and __blasphemies 
which I then uttered. I forget what 
happened after I had thrown myself, in 
a state of exhaustion, on the ground ; 
but recovered sensibility found me 
stretched in the tent of an humble fel- 
lah, whose wife was bending over me, 
wiping my mouth with a greasy frag- 
ment of asponge. But why make my 
tale a long one, or detail a number of 
interesting situations through which I 
had to pass to my final recovery? Suf- 
fice it to say that I did recover, and 
was saved. I had been found by a 
poor Arab, brought to his tent, and 
there treated with an hospitality that 
would have put many a civilised savage 
to the blush. The obscurity of my re- 
treat preserved me from the vengeance 
of those from whom I had so narrowly 
escaped; and the increasing heat of 
the summer drying up their pasturage, 
drove them to some other region in 
search of maintenance for their flocks. 
And here I am, to conclude, sitting by 
the banks of the Euphrates, telling you 
all this parcel of stuff, whilst, like a 
fool, I have suffered my pipe to go 
out during the narration.” 

* A capital story,” I replied. “ By 
Jove, the old Armenian was a fine 
f.llow! I would give the best horse, 
the whitest leathers, and the blackest 
boots I ever possessed, that he and his 
son were alive and well.” 

“‘ It is no use deploring their fate,” 


said Elliott. “ Theirs is a nobler 
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tomb than any sculptured by human 
hands, and where they slumber as 
sound as beneath the mighty dome of 
St. Peter’s. Yes; theirs is a nobler ~ 
it loftier resting-place.” 

“ Where?” 

“ Within the glossy bosom of the 
raven, or the soft feathers of the vulture 
as he soars between heaven and earth. 
-—But let us join our comrades. See, 
that rascal Diaul and some others ap- 
yroach our tent from the bivouac of the 
Anazi!” 

I looked, and saw Diaul, our traitor- 
foe of the preceding day, approaching 
cur little bivouac; whilst Elliott and 

nyself soon joined our companions, 
that we might hear what passed. We 
found the Anazi chief engaged in close 
conversation with Lynch. He had 
come for the purpose of assuring us 
that we were under a total misappre- 
lension as to the little gaucherie of 
the preceding day. To prove to us his 
sincerity, he offered to accompany us 
to Dar with ten of his men, who were 
to act as guides, or escort, according to 
necessity. What could we do? If 
we refused the company of these dou- 
1 le-refined villains, they might escort us 
whether we chose or not; and we really 
knew not how to proceed without 
guides, whom it was impossible to 
cbtain unless with consent of the 
Anazi, as they kept the entire neigh- 
lourhood in awe. On the whole, it 
was deemed most expedient to accept 
the offer, lest it might be supposed that 
we wished to decline it through fear; 
and accordingly Lynch told him that 
we would be ready to start in an hour; 
and thus we found ourselves suddenly 
hecome in a measure the friends and 
fellow-travellers of those whose spears 
had been all but buried in our throats 
the preceding day. 

At the appointed time we were 
mounted, breakfasted, smoked, and 
ready for a start; when Diaul rode up 
and told us that, of course, we could 
not expect him and his men to serve 
us for nothing; and that before we set 
cut it would be necessary to deposit in 
his hands a sum of money for his 
troop. Hereupon, Lynch told him 
that he had intended giving him five 
yieces of gold at the end of the jour- 
vey. To this the other replied, with 
all the offended dignity of a tragedy 
queen, that he had frequently protected 
pashas and viziers; but that he had 
never before been insulted by the offer 
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of such a miserable pittance. Lynch 
replied, that he merely wished him to 
act as a guide, and that we neither de- 
sired nor stood in need of his protection ; 
that our chief reason for selecting him 
as a guide in preference to any one 
else was, in case of falling in with any 
others of his tribe, to have the means of 
explaining to them who we were, and 
so prevent any misunderstanding. 
Lynch also added (thinking it best to 
assume a bold tone, as the Romans 
threw loaves of bread, when starving, 
into the camp of the Gauls, as proof 
how sumptuously they fared), that it 
was quite ridiculous in Diaul to think 
of protecting us, since the fact was, 
that we were better able to protect not 
only ourselves, but his own band also, 
if necessary. Dark, indeed, was the 
disappointed malignity depicted on the 
countenance of the robber-chiefat these 
words of Lynch. Without, however, 
making any reply, he turned his back 
contemptuously on our party, and rode 
off. Thus, with all our anxiety to pro- 
ceed, we now found ourselves in a state 
of greater perplexity than ever; and in 
our distress had recourse to our friend 
the scheik Saoub. We told him, that 
the greatest favour he could do us 
would be to procure us a guide, and 
let us be off; and I believe Lynch 
made him some very tempting offers to 
induce him to accompany us himself. 
It was all in vain, however; not a man 
would budge. It was more than their 
lives were worth, they said; and then, 
drawing their hands across their throats, 
and pointing to the Anazi, they gave us, 
by this significant gesture, to understand 
the fate reserved for such as might 
choose to act as our guides. We then 
had recourse to Kuddar, our friend, 
Whose sagacity had prevented our being 
surprised in crossing the river higher 
up; but he, too, seemed affected with 
the general panic, and endeavoured to 
dissuade us from continuing our jour- 
ney. We began, however, to suspect 
his sincerity, and we found ourselves 
placed in the dilemma of being where 
it was impossible to remain, and yet 
without power to leave the spot, and 
surrounded hy persons not one of whom 
could we trust; whilst our only hope 
lay in the cowardice of those who 
thirsted for blood : for it was easy to 
be seen, that the desire of Diaul to 
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possess himself of our treasures was 
beginning to be blended with more 
ferocious and revengeful longings. 
Thus, amidst continual disappoint- 
ments and vexatious bickerings, the day 
passed on, and we found ourselves at 
last sitting down to dinner in the tent 
of the scheik Saoub, who seemed to me 
the honestest fellow amongst them all. 
Amidst joy or grief, weal or wo, no 
matter how the world wags, a man 
never forgets to dine when he can. Oh! 
glorious moment, when, by mutual 
agreement, all parties who are blessed 
with health and a good appetite sink 
for a time their mutual jealousies, and, 
forgetting the petty and frivolous con- 
cerns of the morning, devote themselves 
with a hearty good will, and an honest 
enthusiasm, to the most necessary bu- 
siness of existence. Such were my 
thoughts as I sat down on the carpet, 
and emulously vied with my com- 
panions in thrusting my hand into a 
huge dish of scalding pilau which 
smoked before me; but the alacrity of 
my Arab friends at this noble game 
very often made me rise, wishing them 
rather less rapid consumers, and more 
just in dividing the spoil. But, alas ! 
the joys of this life are transitory : and 
just as I was lifting my head to take a 
long, luxurious draught of sour milk 
and melted butter mixed together, I 
observed the entrance of the tent dark- 
ened, and the next moment Diaul stood 
inside, accompanied by two or three of 
his men. He strode gloomily to a 
corner, and, refusing the invitation of 
our host to be seated at table, at once, 
by this breach of Arab etiquette, openly 
avowed himself our enemy. Iie very 
soon broke silence, and assured us that 
we were nothing better than runaways ; 
and that he was informed we had im- 
mense wealth in our possession ; add- 
ing, that he and his friends being on 
a plundering excursion, it was a clear 
case that Providence had delivered us 
into their hands. ‘ And by the life of 
my head!” he exclaimed, starting up, 
and seizing hold of the wasat,* “ we 
will strip you!” Lynch immediately 
told him, that it might so turn out that 
we should strip him, if he were to 
make any such attempt; and that hav- 
ing very much admired the beautiful 
mares he and his companions rode, we 
should feel great delight in possessing 


* ‘The centre pole amongst those which suppcrt the roof of an Arab tent, and by 
Which it is customary for them to swear, 
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ourselves of a few of them. Lynch, 
also, with great politeness, requested 
him, for his own sake, to give up such 
absurd ideas, as we were much better 
armed than bis party; and lest any 
doubt should remain on his mind as to 
the force of our reasoning, he was re- 
quested to leave the tent, and try the 
matter at once with us in the plain. 
The proposal of the duello, however, 
seemed not at all consistent with their 
Arab notions of chivalry, and forthwith 
they proceeded to vent their wrath on 
our host Saoub, and demanded of him 
how he dared to receive us, asserting 
that we were vagabonds, and our firman 
a forgery. There was considerable 
cunning and ingenuity in this story, 
and we always observed that when 
insisted on it produced some effect on 
their auditors. Saoub, however, re- 
mained firm, and said that he was 
bound to protect us, as we had broken 
his bread and tasted his salt. This 
reply at once roused all the passions 
of the Anazi chief, and he turned to 
leave the tent. One of Saoub’s tribe 
happened to be seated near the en- 
trance, where the humblest dependants 
onan Arab leader are generally allowed 
to squat themselves; and Diaul, as he 
went out, kicked the unfortunate fellow 
in the face, a piece of brutality which 
our host was either too cowardly or 
too weak to resent. Lynch, however, 
shouted out to him that he designed to 
visit the chief of the Anazi tribe; and 
had so little fear of them, that he in- 
tended to despatch a messenger to 
announce his approach. The other 
turned round, and kindly assured us 
that he would remove from any such 
messenger the cumbrous weight of his 
head. Thus our conference ended, and 
I proceeded to finish my interrupted 
draught of sour milk and melted 
butter. 

The morning of Tuesday, the 22d of 
September, 1835, broke and found us 
no farther advanced than we had been 
the preceding day. There are, how- 
ever, limits to human patience, and 
nothing is so trying as being doomed 
to remain in a place one has known 
only to dislike, amongst people one 
despises, and who in turn purpose to 
relieve you of all unnecessary luggage, 
and this when employed in a mission 
which requires despatch. Idleness is 
sometimes agreeable ; I confess it; yet, 
like all other luxuries, one does not 
exactly like being compelled to swallow 
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it. Accordingly we held a council of 
war, and it was carried, nemine con., 
that we should first of all eat our break- 
fast, next load our pistols and guns 
with the greatest care, then saddle our 
horses, and then sally forth with stout 
hearts and sharp swords upon our 
journey. Our charts were by no means 
sufficiently accurate to enable us to 
trust ourselves to the bearings of a 
pocket-compass for our guide: but 
there was no alternative, and accord- 
ingly we commenced preparations for 
our departure. Saoub expressed much 
surprise when he heard of our de- 
termination; and at last said that he 
would accompany us himself, and bring 
with him twenty musketeers, if we 
would remunerate them for their ser- 
vices. He said that he could not well 
return alone, and that these men were 
equally necessary as a guard for him- 
self as for us. We disclaimed the idea 
of requiring protection from any one, 
stating that we had only need of a 
guide. The arrangement was, how- 
ever, at last concluded ; and we were 
just setting out when Diaul rode up, 
to our great surprise, and stated that 
for ten pieces of gold he and twenty 
of his men would accompany us. This 
was, indeed, an unexpected offer, as we 
had made up our minds to encounter 
them as foes in some of the mountain- 

asses; but, after a brief conference, 

yneh accepted the terms. It may be 
asked here whether it was prudent to 
engage in our services those who had 
so recently attacked us, and still more 
recently informed us of their humane 
intention of stripping us whenever they 
could; but though we placed more 
reliance on the honour of Saoub, yet 
we thought that being escorted by a 
party of the Anazi would, on the 
whole, be a greater protection to us 
than any other guard could be against 
the chief marauders in the district, who 
were their own brethren. Thus, after 
some little demurring on the part of 
Lynch, the ten pieces of gold were 
finally paid; for in that country, if 
you place no reliance on them, they 
will place as little on you, and one is 
obliged always to pay beforehand. So 
once more we are mounted ; and though 
not without sundry natural misgivings, 
intrust ourselves to the guidance of 
our recent foes. Elliott commenced 
singing an Arabic war-song as we jog- 
ged along, whilst Lynch looked most 
diplomatical ; and as for myself, I lit 
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my pipe, and resigned myself, of course, 
to deep metaphysical reflections on the 
fall of man and the general formation 
of the earth. When we had proceeded 
about a mile and a half, we were 
alarmed by loud cries in our rear; 
and, on looking round, perceived a 
motley assemblage of persons on foot 
and horseback pursuing us with most 
frantic gestures. Had we been in 
civilised districts, I would have fancied 
that we had left our recent quarters with- 
out paying our bill, and that we were 
pursued by the whole posse comitatus, 
who might be labouring under the de- 
lusion that we owed some little amount. 
As it was, the foremost of our pur- 
suers ran up to Lynch, and at once 
seized hold of his bridle, of which he 
retained fast possession ; till, recover- 
ing breath, he was enabled to deliver 
himself as follows : —‘* Ingliesher, the 
bloody-minded are about to cut your 
throat!” At this terrific denunciation 
we all pulled up, and were soon sur- 
rounded by numbers of our recent host’s 
tribe, who, with various clamours, 
warned us not to proceed; and then 
becoming more intelligible, pointed 
out to us that our guides were con- 
ducting us in a wrong direction, and 
were only leading us to the desert, 
when, joined by others of their tribe, 
they would infallibly plunder, and most 
probably massacre us. There seemed, 
certainly, some grounds for this sup- 
position; for at starting, Diaul ex- 
plained that the way he was taking was 
adopted for the purpose of going round 
the hills, which lay between us and 
Dar, instead of following the course of 
the river, which offered a shorter, though 
less even route. We were all soon en- 
gaged in an animated conversation with 
the group which surrounded us, and 
every one had something to remark, 
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and each a different plan of action to 
propose. Our friends, the Anazi, with 
that considerate kindness which -had 
distinguished them from the first mo- 
ment of our acquaintance, soon saved 
us the trouble of all further deliberation, 
by forming suddenly into a compact 
body, urging their horses to full speed 
and scampering off into the plain.. In 
a few minutes a small cloud of dust 
no bigger than “ a man’s hand,” marked 
their swift career towards the pathless 
and interminable waste. 

What folly it is to talk of the honour 
of Arabs, and the noble principles in- 
herited by the children of the desert, 
and inculcated by their free and un-. 
fettered course of life! After a con- 
siderable intercourse with them I can 
safely assert, that they are tyrants when 
masters, and cringing cowards when 
defeated ; that they cheat and thieve 
where they can; and that to be styled 
a “ haramy,” or robber, is one of their 
chief dignities. In vain may we look 
amongst them for the descendants 
of those men whose victorious lances 
inculcated obedience to the Koran and 
the Prophet, from the Kaaba to Con- 
stantinople. Place them before one 
good English musket pointed by a 
man who means mischief, and a score 
of them will fly; and, on the other 
hand, let a score of Englishmen drive 
a bargain with one of them, and he 
will cheat them all.* Yet, perhaps, 
they only do in a rough way what 
civilised nations have learned to per 
form in a manner more refined. 

But to resume. We now found our- 
selves no more advanced on our journey 
than we had been two days before. 
‘¢ With melancholy step sand slow,” we 
returned to the encampment of Saoub, 
who advanced to meet us. We refused 
to unload our horses, and told him 


* I, of course, admit that the Arabs, like all other savage nations, are given to 


hospitality ; nay, that many of their rules concerning the protection of strangers 
partake in a great degree of a high and chivalrous sense of honour ; but this only 
renders the anomaly the greater: whilst hospitality is in part a necessity of savage 
life, and a virtue practised on the most selfish principles, as those who to-day bestow 
it may, in a country where the possession of property is so precarious, be to-morrow 
compelled themselves to solicit it; and I cannot really call that genuine hospitality 
where he who partakes of it is expected by bis host to make a present at parting, 
whose value is proportioned to the wealth and station of the guest. The only per- 
son who can really benefit by the hospitality of the Arabs is he who is at once by 
nature and necessity a beggar. He may travel with security and without danger of 
starving in the widest and most barren desert of Arabia, Were the great Dan to 
travel there, he would indeed find himself one of the most happy and independent 
men in the country. 
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plainly that we intended to proceed 
with or without a guide. The scheik 
proposed the old arrangement of hiring 
to us twenty musketeers, or armed 
camel-drivers. We agreed ; and, after 
considerable delay, set out. When we 
had ridden for half an hour, we were 
obliged to wait for some of his men 
to come up; and when we had again 
started, were forced to make a second 
halt, because some of them had for- 
gotten their powder; and, for all I 
know, perhaps others the locks of their 
guns. After considerable delay, and 
being obliged to pay on the spot the 
money agreed to be given to Saoub’s 
men, we at length set out. Saoub 
excused himself from accompanying us 
on the plea of ill health, and left our 
old host, Kuddar, and three horsemen, 
to proceed with us. There seemed 
some latent treachery under all these 
varied little manceuvrings and changes, 
but whatever it was we could only 
leave it to time and chance to de- 
velope. 

Our anxiety to get forward was much 
increased by the necessity of occupying 
the passes between the hills and the 
river before the Anazi, as their intricacy 
and narrowness would have enabled 
them to have given us from thence 
considerable annoyance. It was, how- 
ever, between one and two o'clock 
before we found ourselves actually en 
route ; and the heat of the sun, as well 
as the necessity of allowing our foot- 
guides to keep up with us, naturally 
obliged us to move at a slow pace. 
In about two hours, after traversing a 
plain, which grew more dusty and 
parched as we receded from the river, 
though its soil seemed of a good quality, 
and, as I thought, to bear marks of 
cultivation in days long since departed, 
we belield in front of us that which 
indeed told the traveller a tale of de- 
cayed splendour. Before us, and in 
our path, lay scattered the ruins of 
Soor. It was one of those scenes that 
may be only witnessed in the East. 
At home the antiquary gloats over the 
remains of a castle or fortress existing 
near some more modern mansion or 
generally near some populous city, to 
which we may suppose the inhabitants 
of the former to hare migrated: but 
in the East, as we wander through the 
desert, and imagine it from time im- 
memorial abandoned to the hunter and 
his prey, we stumble suddenly on a 
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whole town, whose deserted mansions 
and broken temples announce that our 
fellow-man had once been there ; that 
the wilderness had not been always 
desolate; that, in the present waste, 
the voice of affection and hope had 
once awakened its echoes in homes 
adorned with the elegancies and com- 
forts of life. We trace the very streets 
along which multitudes had moved. 
We enter the palace where authority 
had reigned, or the home where do- 
mestic peace had reposed, and the eye 
meets but with the ravages of time ; 
and as we tread the deserted halls we 
almost fancy we may at each turn meet 
with some of their former inmates. The 
earthquake has not overwhelmed them, 
the work of ruin has been gradual, 
yet to all it seems to have commenced 
from thesame moment. ’Tisas though 
a whole people in agreement had arisen 
as one man in the one hour, and had 
departed — whither ? 

I do not, of course, mean to apply 
this description to the remains of Soor, 
which was, after all, but an extensive 
fortress in decay. What I have said 
would more properly be adapted to a 
description of Haran; but these are 
reflections which must be continually 
forcing themselves on the mind of him 
who finds a path in those all but path- 
less wilds. 

Our way lay through the midst of 
the ruins. The gateway near us was 
so nearly choked with broken pillars 
and rubbish, that only one horseman 
could pass at a time; and Lieutenant 
lynch rode forward to see if there was 
any ambush laid for us by the treachery 
of either friend or foe, both being 
equally to be dreaded. All was silence 
within, There was a solemn dignity 
in the total stillness which pervaded, 
as it were, an entire town in the broad 
day that weighed upon my spirits as I 
passed along the ancient causeway. A 
nearly vertical sun was pouring an in- 
tense glare of light and heat on the 
ruins, peering into every dark hole and 
nook, as it were in impertinent mockery 
of the secrets of other times which 
slumbered mid the present desolation. 
I was proceeding, wrapped in these 
reflections, when I was nearly thrown 
from my horse by his suddenly starting 
back ; and, on looking down, beheld one 
of the venomous adder tribe coiled up 
by the way-side, its scales glittering and 
refracting the sunbeams, its eyes darting 
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from its head, its neck erect, and its 
tongue protruded, quivering with ven- 
omous life. It seemed as though [ 
had roused the anger of the present 
genius loci; and, putting spurs to my 
steed, | soon reached the gate opposite 
that by which I had entered ; and, ere 
long, Soor was left behind and forgotten 
in new scenes of adventure. 

In a quarter of an hour from the 
time we had left Soor, we arrived at 
an extremely narrow pass, formed by 
the hills I have mentioned, which there 
approach close to the western bank of 
the river, and form rugged and pre- 
cipitous cliffs. In one place there was 
barely room for a single horseman to 
pass at a time. From this spot the 
hills turn off in a more southerly 
direction, leaving a plain between them 
and the river, with here and there the 
Tels, which I described in a former 
number, like elevated cliffs rising sud- 
denly as islands from the ocean, and in 
shape somewhat resembling the cele- 
brated crags of Koenigstein and Lilien- 
stein in Saxon Switzerland; whilst 
the dust that is whirled at times around 
their base seems, from a distance, like 
the feathered spray of angry waves 
wasting their fury on unyielding 
rocks. Along the immediate edge of 
the river, and extending to some dis- 
tance from its banks, is a close jungle, 
through which it is extremely difficult 
to force a passage, and commencing 
from the pass which I have mentioned 
as formed by the approach of the hills 
to the river. Fortunately the Anazi 
had neglected to secure this position, 
and we descended in safety to the 
jungle, which our road skirted for some 
distance. Our guard here seemed in- 
spired by a sudden fit of devotion, and 
some threw themselves on the ground 
with their heads towards Mecca; whilst 
others imitated the interesting operation 
of cleansing the hands and face by per- 
forming it with dirty clay instead of 
water. We, ofcourse, found ourselves 
a little de trop during this interesting 
practical specimen of devotion, and 
accordingly proceeded on by ourselves, 
till overtaken by Kuddar, who rode up 
to tell us that his men demanded more 
money. We replied that it was per- 
fectly in their power to demand what 
they chose, and equally in ours to re- 
fuse. We desired him to tell them, 
that if they did not choose to accom- 
pany us, they might remain where they 
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were, as we were determined to ad- 
vancealone. With this message Kud- 
dar galloped back to his men, whilst 
we made a halt. In a short time he 
returned along with them, but they ali 
seemed like a set of drunken revellers, 
and advanced dancing and screaming, 
whilst they flourished their muskets 
round their heads. I observed, how- 
ever, that they all had fastened their rests 
to their muskets, which they seldom 
do unless preparatory to an engage- 
ment; and there seemed a system in 
their apparent frolics, for they soon 
managed to surround Lynch and my- 
self, and separate us from the rest of 
our companions. Lynch drew forth a 
pistol, and I levelled my gun at the 
fellow nearest to me. Lereupon they 
all commenced laughing, and told us 
that they had been merely in play, and 
that it was the usual custom of their 
country to shew respect in this manner 
to those whom they regarded. We, of 
course, could do nothing else than 
receive their explanations, and resume 
our journey. We had not, however, 
proceeded much farther before a gun 
was discharged behind us ; and I heard, 
or fancied I heard, the whizzing of a 
ball close by me. This was rather too 
great a mark of “ respect,” and I felt 
my pulse beat considerably quicker. 
At this moment Kuddar galloped up 
with his lance bearing right upon 
Lynch, whose pistol was as usual 
ready, whilst my gun likewise covered 
him. It was with great difficulty that 
I refrained from pulling the trigger. 
Kuddar finding us so well prepared, 
called out to us not to fire, for “ that 
he was merely playing.” The puerility 
of his excuse, and the ridiculous nature 
of the whole scene, makes me smile 
now when I recall it to my recollection ; 
though, at the time itself, I was little 
disposed for mirth. I have no doubt 
that they had laid a scheme to murder 
and rob us, when they pretended to be 
engaged in prayer; and that their sub- 
sequent movements were designed half 
as real, half as sham attacks, which 
were to be followed up if they could 
catch us at all unprepared. Our con- 
stant vigilance had, however, disap- 
pointed them. 

We were not as yet quite clear of 
the hills, and had to ascend one or 
two exposed ridges before reaching the 
plain. The causeway leading over one 
of these was skirted on the side of the 
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river by the close jungle, whilst a 
precipice rose perpendicular like a wall 
on the other. Here Lynch directed 
Kuddar and his three horsemen to ride 
in front, whilst we followed, keeping a 
sharp eye on their movements; after 
us came our servants, whilst the mus- 
keteers brought up the rear. We were 
in the act of ascending the ridge which 
I have described, when again a shot 
was fired from behind. On looking 
round I saw several of the musketeers 
leaping into the jungle, and others with 
their guns half presented at us, standing 
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as if irresolute how to act. A cry of 
anguish was uttered by Lynch's ser- 
vant; and, on riding up to him, I 
found that the poor fellow was badly 
wounded, a musket-ball fired from the 
side having gone completely through 
his body; and, in passing out, struck 
the opposite arm. His saddle was 
soon deluged with blood, and it was 
with difficulty he was prevented from 
falling. Matters had now become se- 
rious ; but we must reserve the issue 
till we commence another chapter. 


THE THREE GREAT EPOCHS; oR, 1830, 1840, anv 1850. 


Boox I. 1830. 


Cuaprters I. IT. III. 


Cuapter I, 


COUNTRY HOUSES. 


Ix one of the northern counties of 
England, which is scarcely more re- 
markable for its beauty than its wealth 
—where pleasant valleys and undulat- 
ing hills tread one upon another in 
perpetual succession — where the wav- 
ing wood, and the smiling corn-field, 
and the rich green meadow, are all of 
them abundant—and rivers dash mer- 
rily along over rock and fell, in their 
impetuous course towards the sea— in 
a county of which, though the fertility 
be great, the lesser half of its riches is 
exhibited on the surface — of which the 
population is numerous, though in a 
great measure hidden, because princi- 
pally occupied where the stranger’s eye 
cannot reach—where the herb of the 
field flourishes as a covering to earth’s 
mineral treasures, and exhaustless beds 
of coal form the substrata to all ima- 
ginable varieties of soil,—there stand 
two mansions, of which, seeing that 
they will often be alluded to in the 
course of this narrative, it is necessary 
that I should give some account. 
Noble edifices they are both, albei 
differing entirely one from the other 
in every one of the features that give 
their character to the residences of the 
English aristocracy in general. One, 
a huge, irregular mass, built in what is 
called the Elizabethan style, presents 
to the gaze of the passer-by little else 
than a confused heap of gable-ends 
and tall chimneys. The bricks, of 


which it is chiefly composed, have lost 
in the progress of ages their glowing 
hue. .The stone mouldings, which 
adorn the oriel windows, and define 
the angles and doorways which are 
every where occurring, have become 
dingy and grey from long exposure to 
the atmosphere. There is an air of 
antiquity, in short, about the building, 
which agrees to an hair’s-breadth with 
the general aspect of the external 
things by which it is surrounded, and 
impresses you with a conviction that, 
without any break in the chain, father 
has transmitted the domain to son 
throughout many generations. For, 
throughout the entire extent of a not 
inconsiderable park, whether you turn 
your eye towards the uplands or look 
down into the valley beneath, you can- 
not discover a single tree, or shrub, or 
bush, of which you are not prepared to 
affirm that it is at least coeval with the 
mansion itself. Moreover, the fencing 
that girdles in the whole, the moss- 
grown paling with its frequent patches 
of new timber, the tall and scraggy 
thorns that support it in the interior, 
the venerable ferns, the antique rabbit- 
burrows —these, not less than the 
stately deer that wander from thicket 
to thicket, or lie in lazy groups where 
the sun’s warm rays can best reach them, 
bear testimony, each after its own pe- 
culiar fashion, to the unstained purity 
of the race to which they equally be- 
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long. Truly, Welverton Manor is a 
lordly place; and multitudes, I doubt 
not, who have seen and admired it un- 
der another name, are ready, should 
they be called as witnesses in the case, 
to bear testimony to the fact. 

Such is an imperfect sketch of one 
of the two habitations to which I have 
alluded as intimately connected with 
my history. Of the other, distant from 
Welverton about four miles, or some- 
thing less, it remains for me to speak. 
To describe Altamont Castle as a 
new place, would be to employ lan- 
guage which is not by any means ap- 
propriate. Altamont Castle had been 
in the occupation of the family which 
owned it at the period when my nar- 
rative commences for little less than a 
century ; and though the present pro- 
prietor had, some years previously, 
pulled the old house down, he was 
then in progress of replacing it by 
a fabric much more extensive, and, 
according to his notions of the pic- 
turesque and beautiful, much more 
appropriate. Accordingly, a large and 


imposing pile, even in its unfinished 
state, was that which, through the 
glades and openings in the Welverton 
woods, you beheld crowning the ridge 


of a bare green hill. Its towers, if not 
massive, were at all events numerous. 
Rows of battlements surmounted the 
roof. It might be bleak, because there 
was neither grove nor toll to shelter it ; 
and the stones, or stucco, which formed 
its external case, were all white, and, 
when the sun shone, glistering. Yet the 
care which the architect had applied to 
set forth in his plan all the characteristic 
features of a baronial residence was 
every where manifest; and if these did 
miss somewhat of their grandeur when 
reduced to the consistency of bricks and 
mortar, it was easy to see that the fault 
lay in the poverty, not of his imagin- 
ation, but of his materials. Who can 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear? 
or a Windsor or a Warwick out of fir- 
planks and stucco? Nevertheless, Al- 
tamont Castle was pronounced by its 
owner, and by those whom he honoured 
with his acquaintance in the neighbour- 
hood, to be beyond all comparison the 
finest thing in the county. And it is 
past dispute that, if their judgment 
might be relied upon, the same honour 
was fairly due to the grounds by which 
it was girdled in; for into the park, 
not less than over the mansion, the 
hand of improvement had been carried, 
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and every thing which stood in the way 
of the filling up of a favourite plan 
was swept aside without compunction. 
Vainly, therefore, might you look with- 
in the circumference of that spruce 
brick-wall for any object that could by 
possibility connect your thoughts with 
the days of other years. Slope and 
plain, hill and dale, continued, indeed, 
as they used to be; but old trees were 
cut down because they grew irregularly, 
and their places usurped by saplings 
which gave shelter to nothing. Finally, 
flocks of Merino sheep wandered over 
an extensive pasturage, their fine coats 
promising to the owner an excellent 
return against the shearing time, but 
certainly not holding out to their 
owner’s friends the slenderest hope of 
a consumable joint of mutton, when- 
ever it might fall to their lot to become 
his guests at dinner. 

The paling of Welverton Manor, and 
the brick wall belonging to Altamont 
Castle, were separated only by the high 
road. The two parks, indeed, adjoin ; 
and the two mansions command, for 
obvious, but very palpable reasons, a 
distant yet distinct view one of the 
other. Altamont Castle crowns, as I 
have stated, a hill; Welverton Hall 
lies deep in the shelter of a hollow. 
From Altamont, the lord of the manor 
can look forth at will over the whole 
extent of his territory; the view from 
the windows of Welverton is, except 
on one side, closely bounded by hills. 
But as it happens that the open space 
in front of Welverton stretches towards 
the new castle, so, through a long vista 
of oaks and ashes, the white towers of 
that aspiring edifice are distinctly seen, 
whereas their extreme elevation would 
have rendered all attempt at conceal- 
ment futile, had any such, by inter- 
vening plantations, been made at Wel- 
verton. Finally, I have to observe, in 
passing, that a beautiful trout-stream, 
after skirting the lower extremity of 
Altamont Park, crosses the road—or, 
rather, is by a bridge on the road 
crossed ; after which it flows through 
a large portion of the park at Wel- 
verton, not without care having been 
taken, by means of dams and em- 
bankments, to convert it, at one of 
its most picturesque reaches, into a 
lake. 

Though both estates were extensive, 
and the owner of each took care to 
keep the profane vulgar as widely re- 
moved as possible from the precincts 
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of his own domain, it cannot be said 
that they were either of them free from 
the inconvenience of an unaristocratic 
vicinage. At an equal distance of 
seven miles from their northern lodges, 
or gates, stands, as for the last two 
hundred years it had stood, the town 
of Coketown,—a place of little trade, 
entirely destitute of manufactures, and 
of small repute among the inhabited 
parts of the land; yet in the estimation 
of its inmates, as well as of the popu- 
lation of the surrounding district, by no 
means lightly to be spoken of. Coke- 
town is a borough enjoying at this mo- 
ment all the advantages of an extensive 
reform ; but which, at the date of the 
commencement of our history, fared as 
similar boroughs were wont to do un- 
der the ancient régime. Its municipal 
body consisted of a mayor, three alder- 
men, twelve common-councillors, and 
a town-clerk, who chose from year to 
year their own successors, and managed 
the affairs of charity trusts, of watching 
and lighting, and so forth, for a popu- 
lation of about four thousand souls. 
Coketown returned, besides, two mem- 
bers to the imperial parliament, the 
elective franchise being vested exclu- 
sively in the corporation ; and as the 
members of the corporate body were 
all tenants to the noble owner of Wel- 
verton Manor, and owed him much 
personal kindness, and received from 
him frequent presents of game, it is 
scarcely necessary to add that some 
deference was shewn to his lordship’s 
opinion in the choice of the individuals 
to whom they were accustomed to 
commit the important trust of repre- 
senting them in the great council of 
the nation. Indeed, it did so happen 
that, from time immemorial, one at least 
of the members for Coketown had al- 
ways borne the name of Rochfort ; 
while the other, though he might boast 
of a less aristocratic designation, was 
either a son-in-law, or a nephew, or a 
cousin, or an intimate personal friend, 
to the Earl of Borouglidale for the time 
being. Of course the Earls of Borough- 
dale could not, under such circum- 
stances, refuse to patronise the balls of 
Coketown ; nor fail, once or twice 
a-year, to honour with an invitation to 
dinner some of the moie influential 
inhabitants of the place. But as these 
invitations seldom went lower than the 
vicar; an attorney, who acted as stew- 
ard for the Welverton property; the 
apothecary, who supplied the great 
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house with drugs; the physician, who 
prescribed for the servants ; and two 
or three naval officers upon half-pay ; 
so, in the distribution of more substan- 
tial favours, their lordships were always 
careful to be guided by the reeommend- 
ations of their good friends the mayor 
and aldermen. The consequence was, 
that in no borough within the compass 
of the four seas could matters go on 
more smoothly than in Coketown. The 
mayor and aldermen had every thing 
their own way in the place, because 
through them alone could men hope to 
obtain for their sons lucrative employ- 
ment under the crown; while the 
mayor and aldermen were in their turn 
my Lord Boroughdale’s very humble 
servants, because through his interest 
with the minister were these lucrative 
appointments given. 

While the Earls of Boroughdale thus 
meted out with a careful hand the ho- 
nour of their acquaintance to the good 
people of Coketown, the proprietors of 
Altamont, perhaps because they had no 
object to gain, considered it a more 
judicious course to shun, as far as 
possible, all communication with the 
borough. It is true that on market- 
days Mr. Blackston might generally be 
seen, either in the Corn Exchange 
holding converse with the farmers, or 
lounging in the passage of the Wel- 
verton Arms; while Mrs. Blackston 
and her daughter, finding the shops 
very convenient, laid out a good deal 
of money with their keepers. But as 
the gentleman took care never to carry 
his courtesy farther than a frank saluta- 
tion or shake of the, hand, so the ladies 
studiously avoided coming in contact 
with the wives and daughters of the 
burgesses, between whom and them- 
selves it was quite impossible that any 
community of sentiment could exist. 
For it is a great mistake to suppose 
that the sort of pride which leads to 
exclusiveness in the intercourses of so- 
ciety is a quality inherent only in those 
who have noble blood in their veins. 
There is an aristocracy of wealth quite 
as inveterate as the aristocracy of title 
or ancient pedigree ; and which as it 
generally prevails the most where 
other grounds of self-gratulation are 
wanting, so is it to the parties against 
whom it is directed a thousand degrees 
more detestable than the other. Mr. 
Blackston was the grandson of one 
who, commencing l.fe as a copper- 
smith, had contrived, through the fa- 
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vour of the government in contracting 
with him for the performance of some 
great public work, to amass an enor- 
mous fortune. Yet Mr. Blackston, 
though but third in succession to the 
purchaser of the Altamont estate, was 
quite as tenacious of his own dignity 
as if the castle, with all the grounds 
appertaining to it, had come to him in 
lineal descent from the far-off date of the 
Norman conquest. 

One word more explanatory of the 
respective positions of the rival houses 
of Welverton and Altamont. In the 
year 1829—the date from which our 
narrative takes its commencement— 
the noble owners of the former domain 
were, and had long been, stanch and 
determined Tories, They had contri- 
buted to carry Mr. Pitt, Mr. Perceval, 
and Lord Liverpool, throughout all the 
difficulties of the revolutionary war. 
They had lamented the foreign policy 
of Mr. Canning, and the domestic ar- 
rangements of Mr. Huskisson, without, 
however, withdrawing their support 
from the cabinet of which these gentle- 
men were members. They had gone, 
with the Duke of Wellington and Mr. 
Peel, into a sort of half-opposition at 
the era when Mr. Croker boasted that 
the old Tory faction was destroyed for 
ever; and when Lord Goderich re- 
signed, they hailed with acclamation 
the accession of their own friends to 
power. Decided and consistent ad- 
iirers were they of the old scheme of 
nominal representation. Truly and un- 
flinchingly they advocated the wisdom 
of excluding Papists and Dissenters 
from seats in parliament. They would 
have as soon given their vote for the 
extension of the franchise of Coketown 
to the neighbouring hundreds, as for 
the repeal of those safeguards of the 
constitution, the Test and Corporation 
Acts; and they scouted all the ab- 
stract reasonings of such as ventured 
to insinuate that the English consti- 
tution might possibly be improved. 
“ What!” was the noble earl’s unvary- 
ing answer to the unfortunate wight 
who might venture to speak of changes, 
“ would you interfere with that which 
has been marked out for us by the 
wisdom of our ancestors? Give to 
Manchester and Birmingham the right 
of sending members to parliament, or 
assimilate the elective system of Scot- 
land to that of England? Was ever 
such nonsense heard! Are not Bir- 
mingham and Manchester sufticiently 
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represented by the manufacturing and 
trading gentlemen whom smaller places 
send into the legislature’? And as to 
Scotland, can you point out in all the 
world a country which, within the last 
half century, has taken such strides in 
advance? My dear sir, never talk to 
me about a reform in parliament. Par- 
liament, as at present constituted, has 
made Great Britain what she is; and 
he must be insane who would interfere 
with its organisation. Let us alone, 
let us alone. The system works ad- 
mirably ; and as you can’t get more 
than a good system in the end, is it 
not your wisest plan to leave well 
alone ?” 

While the right honourable the Earl 
of Boroughdale was in the habit of thus 
expressing himself, very much to the 
satisfaction of the corporation of Coke- 
town, and the select few of its inha- 
bitants to whom his hospitalities were 
periodically dispensed, a different lan- 
guage was held in the dining-hall of 
Altamont Castle, whether it numbered 
among its guests the Lambtons and 
Greys of lofty pretension, or saw but 
the squire’s personal friends and de- 
pendants gathered round his beard. 
For Mr. Blackston was not only a 
Whig, but a Whig of the modern 
school. Whatever institution bore upon 
it the stamp of age, became for that 
reason alone odious in his eyes. Though 
a constant attendant on the public ser- 
vices of the church, he entertained for 
the church, considered as an establish- 
ment, the most inveterate dislike. He 
had no objection to the title or office 
of a bishop, for he had been brought 
up an Episcopalian, and saw nothing 
to object to in Episcopacy; but he 
could not endure that bishops should 
sit in the Ifouse of Lords, or the clergy 
be mixed up in any shape with the 
civil administration of the country. 
The architectural beauty of our cathe- 
drals he greatly admired ; but, then, he 
hated deans and prebendaries, and had 
no great respect even for minor canons. 
He spoke in raptures of the sublime 
and simple language of the liturgy; 
but then he abhorred the parson be- 
cause he claimed his tithes. Ile could 
not but admit that the particular clergy- 
man under whose ministrations he him- 
self attended was a very worthy and a 
very poor man ; but then the body, asa 
body, were indolent, if not vicious, and 
extravagantly overpaid. And as to 
other matters, was ever abuse so atroci- 
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ous or so palpable as that of the borough 
system ? as ever bigotry so blind 
as that which insisted on the applica- 
tion of religious tests, in order to try 
men’s fitness for civil legislation? More- 
over, the times, both now and ever since 
he could recollect, were, and always 
had been, out of joint. An enormous 
load of taxation crippled the energies 
of the country. Pensions were a sore 
which in his mind continually festered. 
There was profusion every where, ex- 
cept in the furtherance of schemes 
which had for their object the improve- 
ment of the condition of the people. 
In a word, the country stood upon the 
brink of ruin, from which nothing short 
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ofa complete change in the whole order 
of its administration could save it. It 
is unnecessary to add, that a man hold- 
ing these opinions was not in the habit 
of associating much with the Tory fa- 
mily at Welverton Manor ; far less that 
he was very little esteemed in the mu- 
nicipal body by which the politics of 
Coketown were regulated. Yet he had 
his admirers too, both in the borough 
itself and among certain classes of the 
people who lived near it; and, as the 
sequel of this history will shew, his 
intluence proved, when the crisis came, 
to be at least as securely founded as 
that of his right honourable neighbour, 


Cuapter II. 


PREPARATIONS FOR A MOVE. 


It was towards the close of a bright 
and bracing day in January that a car- 
riage and four swept past the lodge, 
and entered at a rapid rate upon the 
long and broad avenue which commu- 
nicates between the mansion-house of 
Welverton and the high road. The 
horses, covered with foam and dirt, 
were kept up to their speed by frequent 
flogging. The postilions sat in their 
saddles as ifthey had had nearly enough 
of them ; while the chariot. swayed to 
and fro as often as the road took a turn, 
like a thing which is not steadied on its 
perch by adequate ballast. Neither, 
indeed, could the case be otherwise; 
for the sole occupant of that swinging 
machine was a slender young man, 
dressed as if he had just risen from the 
dinner-table, and apparently not more 
than five-and-twenty years of age. It 
was evident, too, that, let his business be 
what it might, the necessity of attend- 
ing to it had come upon him suddenly. 
No servant occupied the box; no 
species of baggage cumbered the front 
boot ; not so much as a carpet-bag lay 
at his feet, to assure him of the luxury 
of a thorough change of apparel when- 
ever his journey should come to an end. 
As he had quitted the gay throng, 
doubtless, in some densely inhabited 
city, so he now approached the lonely 
mansion of Welverton with this mark, 
and this only, of change of circum- 
stance about him, that his beaver was 
grown soiled, and his cloak dusty, 
through long wearing. 

The sun was setting in golden splen- 
dour behind the brow ofa richly wood- 
ed hill. The noble ashes that covered 


the slope, and waved broad and deep 
in the plain below, caught his parting 
rays as they fell, and glowed and 
burned beneath their influence as if it 
had been the very height of summer. 
Over plain and rise, in the dell and 
along the open level, the grass, unob- 
scured by any remnant of snow, grew 
abundantly ; and though crisp, and hard, 
and inflexible, even in its individual 
blades, appeared, wherever the slant- 
ing beams came, to receive in the 
richness of that winter's twilight 
the hues of a more genial season. 
Nothing, indeed, could exceed the 
beauty of the whole scene —nothing 
surpass the majesty of portions of it. 
Yet on the youthful occupant of the 
chariot it seemed to produce no effect. 
If he leaned forward from his reclining 
position, and gazed for aninstant abroad, 
it was but to mark the progress which 
the vehicle was making. He had no 
thought to spare on Nature’s glorious 
arrangements—he had no admiration 
to throw away on the external objects 
around him. His mind seemed to be 
engrossed by some deeply important 
subject ; and he ceased not to urge the 
postilions to increased speed. Neither 
were his instigations thrown away upon 
the gentlemen of the whip, who plied 
both thong and spur to keep a-head of 
them. The winding avenue was in 
consequence soon traversed. The grove 
that screened from observation certain 
necessary but unsightly buildings, such 
as stables, coach-houses, and so forth, 
was entered, The open space on which, 
as on a terrace, the mansion stood, was 
gained ; and, with a crash, the carriage 
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stopped short in front of the principal 
entrance. A loud peal on the bell 
secured the instant attendance of two 
or three footmen. 

“ Ts his lordship at home ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Open flew the carriage-door, down 
went the steps, out sprang the full- 
dressed traveller, and the hospitable 
hall received him. 

“ His lordship is in the library, sir, 
with Sir George This, and Mr. That, 
and several gentlemen besides.” 

“ IT wish to be conducted thither at 
once.” 

It was done as desired. The fold- 
ing doors of the library were cast wide 
asunder; and the servant, having for- 
mally announced Mr. Travers, closed 
them again, and withdrew. 

Why should I interrupt the thread 
of my narrative to describe that noble 
apartment, with its oriel windows, its 
well-filled bookcases, its tables, mo- 
rocco-covered easy chairs, and other in- 
citements to abstruse study? Why 
should I pause to state that, at the 
moment of Mr. Travers’s entrance, 
some six or eight of the leading gentle- 
men of the county of were grouped 
about their noble host, beside the fire- 
place? Of the Earl himself, indeed, I 
believe that I am bound to say, that at 
the mature age of fifty-three he bore 
himself as if his years had numbered 
less than forty. His was a frame 
which Nature had constructed with ca- 
pabilities of sustaining any amount of 
fatigue; his was a face which was not 
free from a certain cast of pride, yet 
bespoke the man to be possessed both 
of high principle and a generous and 
even of a warm heart. You could dis- 
cover in a moment, to be sure, that he 
belonged to a class which is not much 
accustomed to contradiction; for his 
blue eye was keen in its glances, and 
his mouth firm, and apt to contract it- 
self: yet the general expression of his 
countenance was good, albeit impetu- 
ous, if not fiery,—agreeing well with 
the stentorian, yet not unmusical, voice 
in which it was his pleasure or his pri- 
vilege to speak. seman the sort 
of reception which he gave to the in- 
trader, while it proved that the arrival 
was a welcome one, shewed at the 
same time that there was some mix- 
ture of anxiety in the satisfaction with 
which the event was greeted. 

“ Ha, Travers!” exclaimed his lord- 
ship, as the young traveller advanced 
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towards him; “ I’m most heartily glad 
to see you: though, to say the truth, 
you are about the last man in the world 
whom I expected to greet at this sea- 
son of the year in Weiverton. What 
brings you back to us so soon, and in 
such a hurry, too? Why, I declare 
that he is dressed for a ball. Have 
you travelled express ?” 

“TI have, indeed, my lord,” an- 
swered the individual thus appealed 
to. “ Just as you see me at this mo- 
ment I quitted, at ten o'clock last 
night, the Duke of Bolton’s draw- 
ing-room; and you may judge, from 
the exertions which both men and 
horses have made, that it is no ordinary 
matter whhich has brought me. I may 
speak out, I suppose, just as if you 
were alone ?” 

* To be sure you may,” was the re- 
ply; while the whole group, with ex- 
cited countenances, drew the circumfe- 
rence of their circle closer. “ Here 
are none but friends, and the very best 
friends, to the good old cause of the 
British constitution, My neighbours 
have been kind enough to come to me 
in consequence of certain awkward 
rumours which have begun, we scarcely 
know how, to circulate through the 
county; but to which we are deter- 
mined not to give credit, till compelled 
to believe them. You bring us no evil 
tidings, I trust; though very good 
or very bad they must be, otherwise 
you would have taken some other me- 
thod, and more leisure, to convey 
them.” 


“TI bring you tidings,” answered 
Travers, “ which will be either evil or 
good, according to the temper in which 


you receive them. It is quite certain 
that the Duke and Peel have both 
ratted. You'll have a Catholic Relief- 
bill brought in as soon as parliament 
meets, and the business of carrying it 
taken up as a government measure.” 

A thunderbolt from the clouds, had 
it fallen into the centre of that little 
company, could not have produced 
upon them a more astounding effect. 
There was an universal start,—an uni- 
versal turning of faces one upon an- 
other,—an universal cry, “ The thing ’s 
impossible!” as if but one man had 
spoken. 

“ Catholic emancipation a govern- 
ment measure!” exclaimed Lord 
Boroughdale. ‘ Catholic emancipa- 
tion proposed by him who all his life 
long has been its most steady oppo- 
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nent! Catholic emancipation coun- 
tenanced by the writer of the Letter to 
Dr. Curtis! My dear Travers, you 
are jesting with us; the thing is sim- 
ply out of the question.” 

“ I assure you, in all soberness, that 
the fact has been stated to me upon 
such authority as precludes the possi- 
bility of doubt. Parliament is to be 
told, in the king’s speech, that it is 
necessary to revise the laws that impose 
civil disabilities on his majesty’s Roman 
Catholic subjects; and the very first 
bill introduced into the House of Com- 
mons will be one for their removal.” 

“ Travers, I cannot, and will not, 
believe it,” replied his lordship, with 
extreme vehemence. ‘“ Such an act of 
treason, not only against the constitu- 
tion, but against their own party, uever 
can be meditated by the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Mr. Peel. When they 
withdrew their support from Canning’s 
government we went with them, be- 
cause we were assured that they were 
fighting the battle of Protestantism and 
the constitution of 1688. It is not to 
be thought of for one moment, that 
within three short years they should 
have wheeled entirely round! It is 
still less to be thought of, that they 
would take such a step without com- 
municating, in the first instance, with 
their tried supporters. Unless your in- 
formation come from one of themselves, 
or from his majesty, or from some one 
deep in his majesty’s confidence, you 
really must excuse me; but I cannot 
give the smallest credit to it.” 

“* My information does not come ei- 
ther from the minister or the sovereign,” 
answered Travers; “and yet I am 
confident that it is deserving of all cre- 
dit. Nay, more; I tell you, that the 
great Protestant party are up and do- 
ing. Some hours before I left town, 
Lord Winchelsea had gone down to 
Kent, that he might rouse the spirit of 
the yeomanry there; Lord Chandos is 
away for Hampshire on a similar mis- 
sion. Essex, Bucks, Oxford, are all to 
be appealed to; and I have come ex- 
press to ascertain from you what can 
be done in our own county. The 
Papists have carried all before them by 
agitation. We must agitate, too, if we 
desire to save the constitution.” 

“ Agitate !” cried Lord Borough- 
dale, with a tone of defiance and bitter 
irony. ‘“ We'll do more than agitate. 
Don’t suppose, my good fellow, that 
we shall be caught napping. This 
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tale is not now told for the first time; 
neither are we quite unprepared to deal 
with it: but I can’t credit it even now. 
No, no, no,—such treachery, such 
baseness, such abandonment of every 
principle of honour,—it is out of the 
question — quite —quite! The Duke! 
—I'll swear by the Duke; he means 
nothing of the sort.” 

“ Well, my dear lord,” answered 
Mr. Travers, “ I have said my say; 
and it is for you and the rest of the 
Protestant gentlemen of the county to 
act in the matter as you shall think fit. 
I only tell you that the rumour is 
abroad, and credited in the circles of 
those with whom you have heretofore 
been in the habit of acting ; and that I 
come here, at their desire, to tell you 
how they feel, and what they are about.” 

“ If I may venture to suggest, Lord 
Boroughdale,” interposed Sir George 
Villars, a baronet with a good estate, 
and an excellent character among the 
tenantry, “ I would advise that, without 
either crediting or discrediting this re- 
port, we proceed, without delay, in 
rousing the county. If the govern- 
ment mean honestly, and the Duke’s 
letter deserve the interpretation which 
we put upon it, a powerful demonstra- 
tion of the feelings of England and 
Scotland will strengthen his hands in 
dealing vigorously with Ireland. Ifthe 
government meditate an act of trea- 
son, such a demonstration may alarm 
them. At all events, I cannot see that 
any harm will arise from calling meet- 
ings in every town, and getting up pe- 
titions against the Catholic claims. 
And if we can but bring a numerous 
body of the tenants and rural popula- 
tion together, we may find that even 
the display of so much physical force 
is not without its uses. My advice is, 
that we all go to work without delay,— 
taking care, however, to assume, that 
we are working for the king’s govern- 
ment; which certainly stands pledged, 
if ever government did, to preserve for 
us and our children the blessings which 
were secured to us at the Revolution of 
1688.” 

“T see but one objection to Sir 
George’s scheme,” interposed another 
of the party, whose countenance pale, 
without being sickly, gave evidence of 
much thought. “ Get up petitions, by 
all means, and in as large numbers as 
you will; but I doubt the expediency 
of gathering crowds of uneducated per- 
sons together for the ostensible purpose 
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of enlisting their judgments on one 
side or another ofa disputed question 
in politics. Such proceedings will 
partake not a little of the nature of an 
appeal to physical force; and we have 
a sufficient proof of the consequence 
of such appeals in the state of Ireland, 
to warn us against falling into a similar 
error. I confess that I cannot approve 
of what you call public meetings. They 
are never guided in their decisions by 
reason, though you may work upon 
the passions and prejudices of the 
individuals gathered there for any 
purpose, good or bad. Petition, peti- 
tion from all quarters ; but, I beseech 
you, hold no gatherings.” 

“ Not hold gatherings!” exclaimed 
Lord Boroughdale. * 1’ll move heaven 
and earth to bring the entire county 
together; and the petition which I 
shall call upon them to sign will be 
to the king, —not to either house of 
parliament, but to the king. Ay, 
and more than this. Our address 
shall contain a clause in which his 
majesty shall be assured that, to a man, 
we will march upon London, if he re- 
quire our services; yea, and shed our 
best blood in his defence, and in de- 
fence of the principles which placed 
himself and his family on the throne. 
Not hold meetings! By all that’s 
sacred, there shall be meetings every 
where! and if no more convenient 
place be suggested, the right-minded 
yeomen and colliers of this district 
shall assemble on the plain before these 
windows. These are not times, Mr, 
Arnold, in which to stand upon trifles. 
If the constitution of this great country 
be threatened with extraordinary dan- 
gers, by extraordinary means must it 
be defended. The Papists have won 
their way by calling in physical force 
to aid them; see whether we Protest- 
ants be not able to beat them back 
again,—ay, even if it come to blows ; 
which, trust me, it never will.” 

“ Well, my dear lord,” replied Mr. 
Arnold, smiling, “ far be it from me to 
introduce disunion into the Protestant 
camp. If you are determined to hold 
a great meeting, let it be held; only, I 
entreat you, as you would avoid esta- 
blishing a precedent for your and the 
country’s enemies, be very careful of 
the language in which you address 
your mobs, and very moderate in the 
tone of the petitions which you pro- 
pose to them for adoption.” 

“If I did not know you to be as 
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stanch a constitutionalist as any in 
this room, or in this district, Arnold,” 
said his lordship, “ I should be apt to 
attribute the extreme moderation of 
your language to some motive more 
questionable than the fear of establish- 
ing precedents. Don’t you see that 
one of two events must come to pass ? 
If by this great demonstration, we put 
aside this mad scheme of the govern- 
ment—#if, indeed, any such scheme 
be intended—which I repeat again, 
Travers, I do not believe; but suppos- 
ing it to be intended, if by this great 
demonstration we convince the govern- 
ment of the folly of the attempt, and 
brace them up again to their original 
temper, our end will have been at- 
tained ; and there will be neither room 
nor necessity for any similar proceed- 
ings in time to come. If, on the other 
hand, we fail, and the Catholics work 
out what they falsely call their rights, 
why then there is an end to the consti- 
tution ; and crowds may meet wherever 
and whenever they please, without its 
being worth our while to interfere with 
them. Once open the doors of parlia- 
ment to Popish peers and Popish com- 
moners, and you'll very soon have 
parliamentary reform ; and more than a 
reform, both in the church and in the 
palace. I tell you, Arnold, that this 
1s the point at which we must take our 
stand. Let us once be driven from 
it, especially through our own luke- 
warmness, and the battle is lost; for 
the existence of the monarchy will 
thenceforth become a question of time, 
and time will surely settle it.” 

Lord Boroughdale’s reasoning, as in 
such a presence and at such a moment 
might have been expected, was re- 
ceived in Lord Boroughdale’s library 
as quite unanswerable. Even Mr. 
Arnold withdrew his opposition, though 
not without repeating the expression of 
his fears for the result; and it was 
finally determined, ere the little council 
broke up, that, immediately after break- 
fast on the following day, its members 
should depart, each to his proper sta- 
tion in the county. Of the borough of 
Coketownand thesurrounding hundreds 
his lordship cheerfully took charge. He, 
with his second son, Mr. Charles Roch- 
fort, and his dear friend Mr. Travers, 
would undertake to “ carry all before 
them there ;” even though they had to 
lament the absence on the Continent of 
one of the two representatives of the 
said borough, in the person of his lord- 
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ship’s eldest son, Lord Viscount Shal- 
verton. Meanwhile, the rest, by en- 
listing the parochial clergy in the ad- 
venture, and impressing upon the 
minds of the ladies especially a con- 
viction that a return to the days of 
martyrdom for conscience sake was 
threatened, did not doubt that they 
should be able to light a flame which 
would soon spread from one end of the 
kingdom to another. Finally, a form 
of petition was drawn up, as a model 
for every parish in the county—subject, 
of course, to such alterations as the 
peculiar circumstances of each case 
might render necessary; but which, 
in every instance, should express an 
earnest desire on the part of the peti- 
tioners, that “‘ your honourable house 
would preserve in its integrity that 
constitution which has for so many 
years been the pride of Englishmen, 
and the admiration and envy of the 
surrounding world.” 

“And for this central meeting, my 
lord,—what say you to that ?” 

“ That not on any account what- 
ever must we neglect to hold it. More- 
over, as we have no time to lose, par- 
liament meeting When does it 
meet, Travers ?” 

“On the 5th of next month, sir.” 

“ Oh ay,—parliament meeting on 
the 5th of next month, it had better be 
an understood thing among us, that 
to Silverton Heath, as being the place 
where county elections are conducted, 
we be all ready, at a day’s notice, to 
lead our forces. Moreover, as there 
must be some central wheel which shall 
set all the other wheels in motion, I 
will, if it be agreeable to you, under- 
take to forward expresses to each of 
you, advertising you of the precise day 
and hour of assembling; so that no 
man may fail, when the moment for 
action arrives, of being at his post. I 
presume that you will all be ready— 
prepared with your friends, as in a great 
measure the machinery is complete — 
within three days from this date ?” 

“Not a doubt of it, my lord. In 
one day, if you wish it.” 

“No, no; don't let us act in a 
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hurry. Let me see, this is the six- 
teenth,— four days hence will be the 
twentieth. There will be time enough 
after that for me, as lord-lieutenant, to 
carry up the county address to the 
king ; and the parochial petitions can- 
not be presented, you know, till after 
the fifth. Well, then, let us determine 
at once, unless something occur to pre- 
vent it, that each of you shall receive 
your summons on the 20th; so that 
the meeting may take place with all 
possible effect on the 22d. Mean- 
while, give me all your signatures, as 
well as those of your friends who have 
instructed you toact forthem. Travers 
and I will draw up the requisition to 
the sheriff; we will get it inserted in 
the county gazette; and on Tuesday 
next you will all read both it and the 
sherifi’s reply over your own breakfast- 
tables. Betray the constitution? Turn 
traitors to their own party? Pooh— 
pooh ! I don’t believe it yet. Still, it 
is best to be prepared bor all emer- 
gencies; and so, gentlemen, as it is 
getting late, we will, if you please, go 
dress. I say, Travers, have you no 
baggage—no impedimentum—not even 
a bag?” 

“ Nothing in the world, except what 
you see upon my back.” 

“ Egad, then, it’s a lucky thing for 
you that Augustus’s formations tally 
so well with your own. Had it 
been otherwise, we might have been 
obliged to equip you in some of my 
gear, or my lady's, or mayhap in old 
Johnson’s. Off with you to Augustus’s 
room. Hark! isn’tthathisgun? Ah! 
he will rig you out ere you shew your- 
self to the ladies.” 

As he uttered these words, the noble 
lord took up and lighted one of the 
bed-room candles, of which a servant 
had just brought in a considerable col- 
lection. The example was followed 
forthwith by his guests ; and the sliding 
of feet along smooth oaken steps, and 
the opening and shutting of doors on 
all sides of the corridor, soon told of a 
general adjournment of the country 
politicians to their respective dressing- 
rooms. 


Cuaprer IIT. 
NEAR BOTH SIDES OF THE QUESTION, 


It is not to be supposed that the 
great events which had occasioned so 
much ferment at Welverton Manor 
were either unobserved or disregarded 
in other circles ofthe United Kingdom, 


From the day when Mr. George Daw- 
son addressed his constituents at Lon- 
donderry in terms so equivocal, and to 
the feelings of many so offensive, gene- 
ral attention had been drawn, as if by 
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magic, to a consideration of the claims 
ofthe Roman Catholics; and suspicions 
were roused, as well among the friends 
as among the enemies of emancipa- 
tion, which they could neither set aside 
nor adequately account for. By and 
by, the correspondence between the 
Duke of Wellington and Dr. Curtis 
came out, to which opposite parties 
gave respectively the sort of interpreta- 
tion which best agreed with their own 
humours. It was tried, on the side of 
the Protestants, by one test; among 
the Romanists and their friends by an- 
other; and each summed up in favour 
of his own views, with a degree of skill 
that did them equal honour. 

“‘ There can be no doubt,” said the 
opponent of emancipation, “ that the 
Duke is firm; and if he be firm, we 
have nothing to fear from the rest of 
the cabinet. What is his letter more 
than a supplement to the whole of 
Peel’s bearing, which, in his tour 
through the manufacturing districts, was 
unquestionably Protestant? Was it 
not on account of his unwavering op- 
position to the demands of O’Connell 
and the Catholic Association, that all 
the principal speakers at the dinners 
which he attended eulogised him? 
And now we have the Duke, after re- 
calling Lord Anglesea from Dublin, 
sitting down to tell his old friend, Dr. 
Curtis, that there is no hope for the 
Papists so long as the agitation con- 
tinues, in which their leaders to a man 
live, and move, and have their being. 
It is sheer madness to entertain a 
doubt upon the subject. The Papists 
were never further removed from the 
attainment of their objects than they 
are at this moment, and so it will be 
seen whenever the parliament meets.” 

While the anti-emancipationist rea- 
soned thus, his neighbour, of more 
liberalised opinions, took up the very 
same premises that he might draw 
from them a widely different conclusion. 

“Certainly Mr. Peel made, during 
the summer, a tour of the manufactur- 
ing towns, where he was feasted and 
praised to his heart’s content as the 
great bulwark of bigotry; but, after a 
careful examination of all his speeches, 
we cannot discover so much as one 
sentence which indicates that he was 
either gratified by the tone of the 
compliments paid him, or disposed to 
wear the wreath which his flatterers 
offered. In like manner we see no- 
thing in Lord Anglesea’s recall which 
ean convict the Duke of Wellington 
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of an obstinate adherence to worn-out 
prejudices. Lord Anglesea, as the re- 
panei of the crown, had no 

usiness to mix himself up with a 
party-question. He might have his 
own opinions, and whenever he took 
his seat in the House of Lords, his 
right was unquestionable of voting on 
all occasions according to his own con- 
science; but the warmest friends of 
civil and religious liberty will scarcely 
pretend to say, that he did otherwise 
than wrong in giving the smallest coun- 
tenance to the Catholic Association. 
The Duke of Wellington, therefore, in 
removing him from office, simply con- 
firmed a principle which is essential 
to the stability of all government— 
namely, that the executive has nothing 
else to do with the laws than to enforce 
their obedience, and goes very wide of 
the mark whenever it sanctions the 
reverse of obedience. And as to the 
letter to Dr. Curtis, what is insinuated 
there? Why this, and no more—that, 
so long as the Papists continue to 
bully, they will throw insurmountable 
obstacles in the way of their own 
wishes ; because the government can- 
not aid them while they threaten, 
without seeming, at least, to yield — 
not to reason, but to menace. No, no! 
nothing has occurred to obliterate the 
impression made upon us by Mr. 
Dawson’s speech. We are convinced 
that we can perceive in the East the 
far-off streaks of that dawn which is 
to usher in the day of truly liberal 
government; and believing this, we 
should be greatly to blame were we 
not, by every means in our power, to 
hurry forward its arrival.” 

There is no accounting for what the 
unlearned call strange coincidences, 
neither can I undertake to explain 
whence it came about, that, on the very 
day of Mr. Travers’s arrival at Wel- 
verton, there should have been as- 
sembled at Altamont Castle a body of 
guests all agreeing with their host in 
political opinions. I am sorry to be 
obliged to acknowledge that neither 
Earl Grey nor Lord Durham were of 
the number; but I know that, in the 
absence of these distinguished noble- 
men, the dinrer-party comprised about 
a dozen of their ardent admirers; most 
of whom had estates in the county of 
greater or less extent, and burdened or 
not, as the case might be, after the 
manner of such estates in general. 
Among others we noticed, as the news- 
paper reporter has it, Benjamin Bel- 
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lairs, Esq:, of Borrow Meadows ; 
Stephen Steady, Esq., of Mothersfield 
Hall ; Francis Flint, Esq., of Shingle- 
ton House; with two attorneys, per- 
sons of very considerable influence in 
their own circle, called respectively 
Messrs. Deeds and Grindem. These 
latter gentlemen having been eminently 
successful in managing the properties 
of two or three of the Whig aristocracy, 
had, while their clients’ rentals grew 
short by reason of ancient mortgages, 
purchased for themselves estates in the 
neighbourhood of Coketown; and now 
united in their own persons the two- 
fold qualifications of solicitors when 
in their chambers within the borough, 
and country gentlemen every where 
else. I need not add that, among all 
the friends of civil and religious liberty 
of which the county of could 
boast, there were none more zealous 
than Messrs. Deeds and Grindem; 
who, indeed, went far beyond the 
generality of reasoners on the subject, 
by reducing the theory which others 
maintained to practice. Messrs. Deeds 
and Grindem made no bones of grow- 
ing rich at the expense of their neigh- 
bours; and they shewed their im- 
partiality in points of faith, by never 
entering a place of worship of any de- 
nomination whatever. 

“ Your letters don’t say positively, 
then,” observed Mr. Bellairs to his 
host, while they sat afier dinner over 
their wine, “ whether the line which 
these cursed Tories intend to take has 
transpired? For my part, I entertain 
little hope from Peel. The Duke, brought 
up in camps rather than in the pol- 
luted atmosphere of party-politics, is 
not unlikely to prefer principle to pre- 
judice ; that is to say, if he conceive 
that the proper time has come for 
settling this guestio vexata, he is just 
the sort of man to dash at it, without 
i to consider the consequences. 

eel, on the contrary, knows very well 
that his faction is composed of the 
most inflexible materials. Carry the 
Catholic question he certainly would, 
if he chose to set boldly about it; but 
then as resistance to the Catholics is, 
and has long been, the Shibboleth of 
the gang, and the prominent device 
on his own banner, he must be aware 
that such a wheel on his part would 
shiver the party to atoms! In spite of 
all that you tell us, therefore, and of 
the high authority which you quote, 
I own that I see small ground of re- 
joicing; and you know very well that 
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unless we can hit them from that side, 
they are, to us, more unassailable than 
ever.” 

“Tam not so sure of that,” inter- 

osed Mr. Deeds. “The affair of 
st Retford gave them a shake. It 
was a palpable job, which did not fail 
to disgust even some of their own sup- 
porters; and the feeling grows stronger 
in the large towns every day, that they 
ought to be directly represented.” 

“T really cannot agree with you,” 
exclaimed Mr. Steady. “ You may 
get the rabble of Manchester and Bir- 
mingham to petition for any thing you 
like; but what are called the more 
respectable classes, feel that they could 
gain nothing by having their towns 
periodically subjected to the tumults of 
a disputed election. Your hobby, friend 
Deeds, is, 1 am aware, parliamentary 
reform; but, in my humble opinion, 
the crotchet was never more com- 
pletely than now at a discount.” 

“That, T am sorry to say,” said Mr. 
Blackstone, ‘* has been too well shewn 
in the total absence, during the last 
five years, of all petitions to parliament 
on the subject. Upon my honour I 
don’t think we could get any body to 
attend to us were we to speak about 
such a thing; for that confounded 
Duke has shewn such a disposition to 
economise and remit taxes, that the 
stupid people begin to think themselves 
the best-governed nation in the world. 
No, no, gentlemen, the Tories must 
make an opening for us themselves, 
otherwise we shall soon cease to bea 
party — even of annoying them.” 

“ And are you really weak enough 
to believe that they will afford us 
this opening ?” demanded Mr. Flint. 
“* Have they shewn any disposition to 
relax in their arrogance, or to adopt 
liberal views in any thing ?” 

“ With all due deference,” replied 
Mr. Grindem, “I think they have. 
What say you to the change in the 
navigation-laws, to the repeal of the 
statute against combinations among 
workpeople, to the modified corn-law, 
to the free-trade system ; ay, and above 
all and before all, to the overthrow of 
your horrid Test and Corporation acts?” 

** Ay, there, there, if you please, they 
have done something!” cried Mr. 
Flint; “ that was a glorious triumph 
of liberality : but remember that it was 
not Peel who forced that measure upon 
his reluctant followers, his followers 
forced it upon him. Upon my soul I 
have often laughed to think how your 
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high-churehmen and bishops applauded 
that concession, as if they could im- 
agine that the Dissenters would lose 
the very first opportunity of working 
for their Catholic brethren, just as the 
Catholics worked for them.” 

“ But, in sober truth,” said Mr. 
Steady, “it is by no means clear to 
me that the passing of a Catholic 
Relief-bill would serve our purpose at 
all, unless it could be passed under 
circumstances which I hardly dare to 
anticipate; for consider, I pray you, 
how the question stands, looked at as 
one not mixed up with others. If the 
Catholics had been emancipated twenty 
years ago, when the Pope was suffer- 
ing from the insolence of Napoleon, 
and the whole body of the Popish 
clergy all over Europe hated him —if 
the Catholics had been emancipated 
then, lam convinced that they would 
have been at this moment the most 
stubborn monarchists in the empire. 
The Tories, however, let the favourable 
opportunity slip. Catholicism, by some 
strange hockery pockery, made com- 
mon cause with us; and Toryism, 
finding this to be the case, bolstered up 
its declining influence by enlisting the 
religious fears of the ignorant in its 
own favour. So far the balance of good 
and evil continued, in the mean, at 
least, to hang evenly; for the Irish 
whom we gained had no voice in the 
legislature, and the progress of liberal- 
ism in England has been very gradual. 
But you will remind me, that on this 
head, if on no other, it has been sure, 
insomuch that the time for admitting 
Catholics to an equality of rights with 
Protestants has come. I quite agree 
with you, but Lam by no means pre- 
pared to say that we should act pru- 
dently were we to be the direct in- 
struments in conferring the boon. Al- 
ways take this along with you, that the 
Catholic cause is of importance to us, 
only so far as we can by means of it 
work for ulterior objects. Open par- 
liament to-morrow, and if you cannot 
by means of your Catholic friends 
secure a majority of votes on other 
and greater questions, you will pro- 
bably think with me, that you have 
wasted your strength for no purpose. 
Well, then, say that the Duke and 
Peel, alarmed by the results of the 
Clare election, and not wishing to light 
up a civil war in Ireland, should de- 
termine on withdrawing their opposi- 
tion to a relief-bill, will they go out 
of office and leave us to bring it in? 
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I hope not; for though I am sure that 
we should carry it, I believe that we 
should carry nothing more. There 
would be such a reaction in England 
and Scotland ; the Tories would be so 
praised and compassionated because 
they sacrificed place to principle, that 
our constituencies, at least in the 
counties, would all turn round upon 
us, and we should be driven from 
office in a week. Then would follow 
on the side of the enemy such a course 
of conciliation and management, that 
the Catholics themselves — at least 
among the Peers— would, one by one, 
be gained over; and of the Commons, 
the best care would be taken. You 
have only to raise the franchise, to keep 
the corporations as they are, to establish 
a wise system of poor-laws, and to take 
the priests into your pay, and emanci- 
pated Ireland will become even more 
than she is now, the very stronghold 
of Toryism. I tell you again that I 
don't care a straw whether emancipa- 
tion be carried or not, if we be forced 
to carry it. Let the Tories do the job, 
and then you'll see some fun !” 

“Fun!” exclaimed Mr. Bellairs; 
‘¢ great fun, doubtless, ifsuch there be, 
in having the gratitude of an oppressed 
people enlisted on the side of their 
oppressors. Why, my dear Steady, a 
relief-bill carried by the Duke and 
Peel would be a death-blow to us. 
I trust we shall never see that, what- 
ever we may live to witness!” 

* You may depend upon it that 
Steady is right,” interposed Mr. Black- 
stone. ‘ His views are wise and com- 
prehensive on this as on other subjects; 
at least I quite go along with him in 
his conclusions.” 

“ Why so?” exclaimed two or three 
voices together. 

“ Because he knows, and so do I, 
that the mass of the Tories, bred up in 
antiquated notions, are just as capable 
of reasoning coolly, if their notions 
chance to be controverted, as children 
in thenursery. The Tories, too, follow 
their leaders, because their leaders are 
pledged to a particular line of policy, 
of which resistance to the Catholics is 
the great touchstone. Let the Duke 
and Peel desert them there, and you will 
see such a commotion as has not oc- 
curred in the political world since the 
Revolution. None of them will come 
over to us because they approve of our 
views, but they will sacrifice every 
consideration of principle, prudence, 
and common sense, for revenge, Steady 
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is right. Ifthe government go out and 
let us carry this question, our chances 
of gain are at least doubtful. If they 
stay in and carry it themselves, we may 
sing Io trixmphe! we shall have it all 
our own way in a trice.”” 

“ How can you say so?” cried Mr. 
Flint. “ Do you mean to charge an 
entire party, or a majority of a party, 
with being insane? What motive 
short of insanity would ever induce 
your neighbour, Lord Boroughdale, 
for example, to coalesce, even for an 
hour, with Lord Grey? He has too 
much respect for his own borough, not 
to speak of his own consistency, to 
take such a leap as that.” 

* Once put him fairly in a passion, 
and you will find that he has no regard 
for any thing except the indulgence of 
his temper. It is exactly because the 
Tory party is composed, to a large 
amount, of such men as my noble 
neighbour, that I believe them capable 
of taking vengeance on their leaders, 
at the expense of any conceivable sa- 
crifice to themselves, or what they call 
the country. Have you never heard 
of the man who cut off his own nose to 
spite the rest of his face? You will see 
plenty such among the Tories, if there 
be truth in the rumour which I have 
been able to communicate to you.” 

The conversation would have doubt- 
less been carried on with spirit, inas- 
much as Mr. Flint, who always had 
an opinion of his own, seemed primed 
and loaded for a reply; but the en- 
trance of a servant, bearing the Al- 
tamont Castle letter-bag in his hand, 
put a stop to it. Be it observed that 
the ladies (of whom more by and by, 
when the proper season comes) had 
retired ere the political discussion be- 
gan; for as yet it was not the fashion, 
at least in country places, for ladies to 
talk politics. There was, therefore, no 
hesitation on Mr. Blackstone’s part to 
apply his key to the Bramah lock, or 
to extract from the bag itself the trea- 
sures with which it seemed freighted. 
Meanwhile the countenances of his 
guests, all of whom retained a pro- 
found silence during the progress of 
the operation, shewed that more than 
idle curiosity was at work within them. 
They kept their eyes steadily fixed upon 
their host, who threw from him letter 
after letter without breaking seal; till, 
in due time, a packet, franked by a 
well-known peer, came to light. Mr. 
Blackstone’s cheek changed colour 
slightly, while he said,— 
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“ Now, gentlemen, we shall learn 
something. Lord Broadmoor promised 
to give me the earliest intelligence of 
the enemy’s movements ; and as he is 
not famous for writing, except in cases 
of urgency, this letter contains, I sus- 
pect, some news worth knowing. Let 
me see.” 

As he said this, Mr. Blackstone broke 
the seal; and, laying the envelope on 
the table, held a written sheet imme- 
diately under the flame of one of the 
lamps, and devoured it eagerly. His 
face was abundantly an index to his 
mind all the while. He smiled, 
chuckled, made his eyes gallop 
over the lines; turned the page with 
extreme rapidity, and at last drew a 
long breath, as if a very exciting opera- 
tion had been performed. He then 
looked up, and still holding the letter 
in his hand said,— 

** You are, of course, anxious, gen- 
tlemen, to be made acquainted with the 
contents of this despatch. The communi- 
cation is confidential, as you may sup- 
pose ; but Lord Broadmoor knows that 
we are in the habit of communicating 
freely with one another, and, doubtless, 
expects that I should keep no secrets 
from you. Give me, then, your at- 
tention, while [ read it aloud.” 


** London, January 14, 1829. 

«My pear Bracxsrong,—I promised 
to give you the very earliest information 
respecting the plans of the belligerents 
for the ensuing parliamentary campaign, 
and I hasten to redeem the pledge ; not 
without feeling that, since the commence- 
ment of our political friendship, I have 
had no such important or cheering in- 
telligence to convey to you. 

“« The Tories, it appears, are all in a 
state of violent excitement. Somehow 
or another the report has got abroad, 
that the heads of the cabinet have medi- 
tated, for some time, a great change in 
their policy; and that the sole obstacle 
with which they have had to contend 
was the king’s firmness, or rather ob- 
stinacy. Catholic emancipation, as I 
need scarcely observe, is the great bone 
of contention; for the minister is de- 
termined to carry it, and the king is re- 
solved that no such step shall be taken. 
One would naturally think that with such 
an important difference between them, 
the king and his ministers would part 
company ; but this step, it appears, is 
equally distasteful to both. The Dictator 
don’t choose to resign his baton of com- 
mand, and the king is too indolent to 
dismiss him, at the cost of forming 2 
new cabinet and losing the game after 
all. Meanwhile, as I have just hinted, 
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there are excitement and violent feeling 
in the enemy’s camp. The king’s party, 
as the anti-emancipators call themselves, 
are up in arms, affecting not to credit 
the reported bad faith of the minister; 
they are dispersing themselves over the 
face of the country, in order that de- 
monstrations ofits Protestant feeling may 
be got up; while the Duke and Peel 
plot, and intrigue, and negotiate in 
private, with what success no one ap- 
pears accurately to know. Of this, how- 
ever, you may rest assured that there 
are manifest symptoms of a split in the 
party. From the teeth outwards all is 
smooth, but I verily believe that they 
hate one another at heart as cordially as 
they hate us, or even the great O himself. 

‘¢ It is our business, of course, to blow 
the coal, while we seem to advocate all 
the while our own principles ; and it was 
accordingly determined at Lord ’s 
last night, that we should use our best 
efforts to oppose this demonstration, from 
which the Ultras expect so much. I beg 
of you, therefore, to be up and doing. 
Petition, petition, petition for Catholic 
emancipation ! We hear that your county, 
among others, is to meet ; don’t fail to 
attend the meeting, and offer all the re- 
sistance you can to the triumph of 
bigotry. We are sanguine that the mi- 
nistry will go out; and if they do, we 
have our own views to forward. Fitz-Ab- 
bot, the most eloquent man, as you well 
know, at the Irish bar, and a leading 
member of the Catholic Association, has 
agreed to visit you if you desire it, and 
to speak at Silverton Heath in favour of 
religious liberty. You will, I am sure, 
avail yourselves gladly of his kindness ; 
and as there is no lack of Catholics in 
the county, I anticipate great things 
from his appeal. 












ScuomBerc Hovuss, which was erected 
for the favourite of William IITI., the 
Duke de Schomberg, was never oc- 
cupied by that illustrious general, as he 
was killed at the battle of the Boyne 
when it was nearly finished. 

Until the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, its occupants were amongst the 
highest families; but at length it was 
determined to divide the mansion, 
as it contained many superb apart- 
ments, and the eastern division was oc- 
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“‘T have nothing more to say, except, 
in the words of Lord Anglesea, ‘ Agitate, 
agitate, agitate!’ There is nothing now- 
adays to be done without agitation ; there 
are no limits to its efficacy. Bestir your- 
selves like men, and believe in 
“ Yours sincerely, 
« Broapmoor.” 

‘“* Well, gentlemen,” said Mr. Black- 
stone, as soon as he had ceased to read, 
“ what think ye of that?’ We shall 
have some work to do, at all events; 
and [ by no means despair of the re- 
sults.” 

“ Nor would I,” answered Mr, 
Steady, “if his lordship had been a 
little more explicit. All that I can 
gather from his letter is, that we are 
expected to get up petitions in favour 
of Catholic emancipation ; but by whom 
the bill in their favour is to be brought 
in, or whether any such bill is to be 
brought in at all, his lordship has not 
said. There is no single point in which 
our influence goes so little way as in 
this. Yet we must do our best, I 
suppose, and trust to the chapter of 
accidents for what may follow.” 

** Even so, Steady; and, as our 
machinery is pretty well arranged, I 
am far from taking of the subject so 
desponding a view as yours. At all 
events, I am sure that any state of 
action is better than the total apathy 
in which, for some time back, we 
have been slumbering. Shall we go to 
our posts to-morrow ?” 

* By all means!” was the general 


reply; “and, in the meanwhile, we 
will, if you please, adjourn to the 
ladies.” 


cupied by the most eminent portrait- 
painter of the age, Charles Jervas, who 
enjoyed in his day the greatest practice 
of any limner in the metropolis; all 
the people of high fashion, particularly 
the ladies, favouring him with their 
patronage. 

Jervas was a native of Ireland, and 
owed his introduction in London to 
the friendship of Dean Swift; but his 
intimacy with Pope, who panegyrised 
him with his potent pen, was the most 
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felicitous circumstance of his fortunate 
career. 

He had been the pupil of Sir God- 
frey Kneller, and though his style was 
rather flimsy, compared with the 
works of his master, yet before he 
quitted his native country some of his 
productions were deservedly admired : 
his best works were left in Ireland. 

He fortunately married a lady of 
great wealth, and this, together with 
what he obtained by his pencil, enabled 
him to live in a high and expensive 
style. His house was the resort of the 
dilettanti,—for he had a fine gallery of 
pictures by the admired masters of the 
Italian, Flemish, and Dutch schools; 
and his collection of Titians was much 
and deservedly admired. 

Pope about this time (1720) became 
so enamoured of painting, as to make 
it a matter of doubt in his own mind 
whether he gave the preference to 
his pencil or his pen, — shewing 
thereby, that the pursuits of even the 
wisest men will sometimes lead them 
to prefer their taste to their judgment ; 
which induced his estimable friend, old 
Jonathan Richardson, to observe, shak- 
ing his venerable head, “ What a strange 
anomaly !—what a mental aberration ! 
This illustrious poet has laboured hard 
to prove himself the very worst puinter 
of the age ; he has sunk himself to the 
bathos, and is madly revelling in the 
very mud of the art!” Richardson 
“ spoke by the card,” being a consum- 
mate judge of the matter. He, how- 
ever, was not incorrigible in this 
frensy, being aware that he made no 
mighty figure as a painter; he avowed 
that his works proved that he was not 
Apelles, and his letter upon the subject 
to Dean Swift is as complete a satire 
upon “his own efforts in paints,” as 
Candour itself could pen. “TI have 
bedevilled five or six holy virgins, and 
made some angels of ugliness—such as 
certain Indians have fancied the devil 
to be (a monster scaramouch), as an 
object to fall down and worship. 
Moreover, I have not violated the 
commandment, having avoided that 
error of personifying the likeness of any 
thing in heaven or on earth!” 

It is a well-known fact, that 
Swift sat to him three times for his 
portrait, one of which was painted 
for and presented to Mrs. Van Hom- 
rig. He three times attempted the 
likeness of his admired Miss Martha 
Blount ; but laughingly observed,— 
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‘ she will never forgive me for this in- 
sult upon her fair fame.” 

His master, Jervas, however, made 
some restitution for this ungallant of- 
fence by introducing the lady, a whole- 
length, in a large picture, in which 
Pope is seen seated in his library, and 
the fair one, who appears very tall, and 
well shaped, is represented on tip-toe, 
reaching a book from a library-shelf. 
In this picture is, perhaps, the most 
pleasingly known portrait of the poet 
himself, It was in the possession 
of Mr, Watson Taylor, and was sold 
by the auctioneer, George Robins, 
about seven years ago, with the other 
effects of that unfortunate and munifi- 
cent gentleman, at his seat at Earl- 
Stoke Park, in Wiltshire. 

The finest likeness of the poet, how- 
ever, is that of the marble bust, sculp- 
tured by Roubilliac, and sold by public 
auction by Christie, in Pall Mall, for 
the small sum ofone hundred and fifty 
guineas, about eighteen years ago, and 
was considered one of the very finest 
busts of modern times. Lord Byron, 
then abroad, on being informed of this 
circumstance, bewailed his ill fortune 
in not knowing that it was consigned 
for sale; observing, “ I should have 
committed the sin of idolatry had I 
possessed such a treasure.” ‘The last 
time that Jervas visited Ireland, for 
some months during his absence from 
London, Pope occupied the painter’s 
apartments in Schomberg House. 

Jervas was an inmate, during this 
sojourn in Ireland, under the roof 
of Dr. Jonathan Swift, whose kind 
hospitality was none the less to the 
painter for his affection for Pope. Jer- 
vas, however, was a gentleman, a 
man of letters, and a wit, and stood on 
easy terms with the great; as did 
Holbein, Rubens, Vandyck, Lely, 
Kneller, and Reynolds; and as does at 
the present, to the honour of the art, 
the living President of our Royal 
Academy. 

Whilst at the Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
Jervas received the following letter 
from his almost inseparable friend 
Pope, which contains so lively a de- 
scription of his pursuits, that no man of 
virtn can fail to regret that no more of 
his epistles to the same party have 
been preserved :-— 


“ Dear Sir,—That you have not heard 
from me of late, ascribe not to the usual 
laziness of your correspondent, but to & 
ramble to Oxford, where your name 15 
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mentioned with honour, even in a land 
flowing with Tories, I had the good 
fortune there to be in the conversation of 
Dr. Clarke; he entertained me with se- 
veral drawings, and particularly with the 
original design of Inigo Jones's White- 
hall, Ithere saw and reverenced some 
of your first pieces ; which future paint- 
ers are to look upon as we poets do on 
the Culea of Virgil, and Batrachom. of 


Homer. 
* = * * 


* * ~ © 


“ T hope spring will restore you to us, 
and with you all the heauties and colours 
of nature ; not but I congratulate you on 
all the pleasure you must take in being 
cabal in your own country, which so 
seldom happens to prophets and poets, 
But in this you have the advantage of 
poets: you are a master of an art that 
must prosper and grow rich, as long as 
people love and are proud of themselves 
or their own persons. However, you 
have stayed long enough, methinks, to 
have painted all the numberless histories 
of Ogygia. Ifyou have begun to be his- 
torical, I recommend to your hand the 
story which every pious Irishman ought 
to begin with,—that of St. Patrick; to 
the end you may be obliged (as Dr. 
Parnelle was when he translated the 
Batrachomyomachia) to come into England 
to copy frogs, and such other vermine as 
were never seen in that land since the 
time of the Confessor, 

“‘T long to see you a history painter. 
You have already done enough for the 
private ; do something for the public ; 
and be not confined, like the rest, to 
draw only such silly stories as our own 
faces tell us, The ancients, too, expect 
you should do them right; those sta- 
tues, moreover, from which you learned 
your beautiful and noble ideas, demand 
it as a piece of gratitude from you to 
make them truly known to all nations in 
the account you intend to write of their 
characters. I hope you think more 
warmly than ever of that design. 

“ As to your es ag about your house, 
when I come within their walls, they put 
me in mind of Carthage, where your 
friend, the wandering Trojan,—animum 
pictura pascit inani,—for the spacious 
mansion, like a Turkish caravanserah, ens 
tertains the vagabonds with only bare 
lodging. 

“T rule the family very ill here; 
keep bad hours, and let out your pictures 
about the town. See what it is to have 
& poet in your house! Frank, indeed, 
does all he can in such circumstances ; 
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for, considering he has a wild beast in 
it, he constantly keeps the door chained : 
every time it is opened, the links rattle 
—the rusty hinges roar. The house 
seems so sensible that you are its sup. 
port, that it is ready to drop in your Z 
sence ; but I still trust myself under its 
roof, as depending that Providence will 
preserve so many Raphaels, Titians, and 
Guidos as are lodged in your cabinet. 
Surely, the sins of a poet can hardly be 
so heavy as to bring an old house over 
the heads of so many painters. In a 
word, your house is falling; but what of 
that? Iam only a lodger! and, 
“* Dear Sir, &c., 


** ALEXANDER Pops.” 


Jervas translated Don Quixote, which 
was published by Bernard Linton,* in 
a quarto volume, and illustrated by a 
series of line engravings from the de- 
signs of Coypel. So extensive was his 
connexion, that this edition had a 
rapid sale, and the author obtained 
great reputation for his translation. 

Jervas is said to have possessed ele- 
gant manners, and an engaging ad- 
dress. He was a great favourite with 
the ladies, many of whom were persons 
who figured in high life; and he was 
honoured with the esteem of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague ; though she 
privately admitted to her friend Pope 
that he was a good-tempered coxcomb, 
and the greatest egotist of the age. It 
was to this*enlightened but very sati- 
rical lady that he played off that memo- 
rable instance of his vanity, the exhibit- 
ing his own ear, by way of illustration 
of the beauty of that member of the head. 
He had maintained that few persons 
possessed a well-formed ear; and ina 
conversation upon this subject, in which 
he was, as usual, rather dogmatic, her 
ladyship, humouring his vanity, de- 
manded, “Then, as you are known to 
be a high authority on the proportions 
of the human figure, you will perhaps 
teach me how to discover the perfec- 
tion of its form?’ He was then seated 
at his easel, when, turning aside his 
velvet skull-cap, he presented his own ; 
and, smiling with self-complacency, 
he continued, “ That, madam, is an 
ear pronounced to be singularly per- 
fect !” 

Mr. Pope held him in great regard ; 
and congeniality of pursuit confirmed 


* We have a slight misgiving as to our memory, touching the publisher of 
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the attachment that subsisted between 
them. Jervas encouraged him in his 
love for painting, and rendered him his 
best services; and Pope copied some 
few of the choicest pictures in his col- 
lection, particularly a Madonna by 
Raffael, which was considered to be a 
successful effort of his art, particularly 
as the work of an amateur. One of 
the three pictures of Dean Swift, by 
the pencil of Pope, was touched by 
the superior hand of Jervas, and was, 
it appears, presented to Stella. One 
of the best portraits that he painted — 
and that rather below mediocrity—was 
given to the first Earl of Mansfield, 
and still exists as a curiosity at his 
lordship’s mansion at Caen Wood, 
near Hampstead. 

The year after the death of the poet, 
two small octavo volumes were pub- 
lished bya Mr. Hare, which have been 
very slightingly mentioned by some of 
the high literary dons who subsequently 
wrote upon the illustrious genius, 
Hare’s biography, though obviously 
written in haste, contains more real 
matter, and far more biographical in- 
terest, than any of the other works that 
followed ; and these volumes contained 
several engravings of portraits—suffi- 
ciently i? done, must be admitted, but 
taken from the paintings by the poet 
himself: amongst these was one of 
Mrs. Martha Blount, and another of 
Dean Swift. That of his admired lady 
was given to the old Duchess of 
Queensbury, and afterwards became 
the property of Miss Keats, one of two 
ladies who were brought up from a 
tender age by the duke and duchess, 
and who constantly dwelt under their 
munificent roof, until the death of their 
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patrons,—the duchess dying first, and 
the duke on the following year. 

Jervas died in the year 1739, and 
was sincerely regretted by his friend 
and pupil, Pope, than whom few men 
of that interesting age manifested more 
lasting tenderness and affection for.de- 
parted friends. 

After the death of Jervas, Schomberg 
House was, as before, divided into se- 
parate tenements, and that division 
which had been occupied by him be- 
came the residence of George Lam- 
bert, the principal scene-painter to 
Rich, then the proprietor of the splen- 
did new theatre in Covent Garden; 
where, in a spacious room in the north 
front, he executed some of his large 
landscapes, in the manner of Gaspar 
Poussin, whose compositions and style 
of pencilling he affected, and sometimes 
not without success. Taverner, his 
contemporary, imitated the style of the 
same highly-gifted master ; this gentle- 
man, an amateur, was considered to be 
the best landscape-painter that the 
British school had then produced. 

Signor Amiconi, on his arrival in 
England, resided at the same time with 
Lambert, and in the same place. These 
two artists were employed by Rich, 
the manager of old Lincoln’s Inn 
Theatre: the first in painting the 
scenes, and inventing the machinery 
for the pantomimes which then became 
the rage; and the last in painting the 
plafond, and in superintending the 
decorations for his new theatre. They 
lived here in great sociality, being 
sworn friends and gay convives. James 
Quin ascribed bis love for a well- 
covered table entirely to the Italian, 
who was an Amphitryon. 


Cuaprter II. 
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RICHARD COSWAY, 
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The successor to the fine apartments 
of Schomberg House was also a painter ; 
and in his career, particularly in his 
nuptial good fortune, very like Jervas,— 
for a lady of vast wealth being enamoured 
of his person (for he was a handsome, 
gay Lothario), went with him to the 
altar of Hymen. In this place he lived 
in style, maintained a splendid table, and 
lost his wife ; but being an active man, 
and having a knowledge of the world, 
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he contrived to be beforehand with 
his opponents,—lost no time in being 
on the site of her estates, and fortu- 
nately obtained legal possession of her 
great property by his promptitude. 
He was a man of elegant manners and 
pleasant conversation, and during a 
rather short term of widowhood many 
cheerful old friends benefitted by his 
splendid hospitality. But being care- 
less of his health, and adding intemper- 
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ance to his habits, he did not live long 
to enjoy his ease, though long enough to 
impair his fortune; and died, as his 
friends said, even in the spring of life. 
He was cognomened the lucky Beau 
Astley. 

The next occupier of this part of the 
mansion was that rare genius (another 
son of Apelles), Thomas Gainsborough, 
—he died, as was thought, twenty years 
before his time, and no one, taking him 
for “ all in all,” was left to supply his 
place ; for he was one of the most joyous 
eccentrics of the last century, and went 
to the grave amidst the sorrow and tears 
of all those his contemporaries who knew 
how to appreciate orginal genius and 
talent united to sterling wit and great 
private worth. 

Gainsborough used to say, “ Old 
pimpled-nose Rembrandt and myself 
were born in a mill;” and then he 
would take his fiddle, or his viol de 
gamba, and strum Matthew Locke’s 
music for Macbeth, whilst he accom- 
panied with his mellifiuous voice part 
of the witches’ song, and repeated over 
and over “ dance to the hopper of the 
mill.” Soon after his arrival in our me- 
tropolis, he became one of Garrick’s be- 
loved friends; and being very eccen- 
tric and equally lively, and Garrick, in 
his moments of relaxation, having the 
same frolicksome taste, it is not easy to 
conceive any thing more playful than 
their meetings. 

Gainsborough once dined with Dr. 
Johnson at Garrick’s table, who made 
such extraordinary gesticulations, being 
somewhat afflicted with a malady, al- 
most amounting to the nervous dis- 
ease, chorea Sancti Viti, and obtained 
such strange possession of Gains- 
borough’s imagination, that he declared 
“ he could not hold his head still, 
sleeping or waking, for the space of a 
calendar month. In fact,” said the 
painter, ‘“ I became as full of mea- 
gtrims as the old literary leviathan 
himself, and fancied that I was changed 
into a Chinese automaton, and was 
incessantly shaking my head. Whilst 
under,” as he termed it, “ this 
Johnsonian spell,” he made a most 
striking sketch of the doctor’s brown 
bushy wig, as he sat in a spacious 
arm-chair at Mrs. Garrick’s tea-table, 
reading one of Garrick’s old English 
plays, in which he made the book hide 
his face. This lively scrap of graphic 
humour, which could not be mistaken 
for any other than him for whom it was 
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intended, was inscribed a “ Learned 
Wig, drawn from the life.” He had, 
and used, a nomenclature purely his 
own, for every body and every thing, 
and designated that celebrated coterie 
of literary talent of which Reynolds, 
Goldsmith, Burke, and others, united, 
and met at the Turk’s Head, Gerrard 
Street, Soho (in contradistinction to 
that of the celebrated Mrs. Montagu, 
“the blue-stocking ”) — the “ black- 
stocking fraternity,” in honour of the 
black worsted leg coverings which the 
learned doctor invariably wore when in 
full dress. 

Johnson, however, always spoke of 
Gainsborough to Mr. and Mrs. Garrick 
with characteristic respect, us “ the in- 
genious Mr. Gainsborough ;” or, “ your 
sprightly friend.” : 

Johnson, on hearing that Sir Joshua 
Reynolds had purchased Gainsbo- 
rough’s “Girl and Pigs,” observed, 
“such instances of homage to con- 
temporary talent—these men being 
considered by the world as rivals-—may 
be received as a testimony of the im- 
proved moral advantages of the high 
civilisation to which our age has at- 
tained.” 

When Queen Charlotte, who, as well 
as his majesty, had the greatest per- 
sonal esteem for Gainsborough, was in- 
formed that Sir Joshua had become 
possessed of this picture, she observed, 
**T almost envy him the possession ; 
but the circumstance will do greater 
honour to its author than had it been 
placed in any royal gallery in Europe.” 

When his majesty communicated the 
account of Mr. Gainsborough’s decease 
to the queen, holding the newspaper 
in his hand, which he had the moment 
before been reading, her majesty ap- 
peared to be very sensibly affected ; 
and, on relating the circumstance to 
the princesses, they all expressed a 
marked and tender expression of their 
sorrow, for he was held in high estima- 
tion by the whole royal family. 

The king had patronised his in- 
genious talent in every style of his 
multifarious graphic pursuits, and had 
some of his best portraits. That which 
was in the possession of the Prince of 
Wales, in the style so erroneously con- 
demned by his friend and biographer, 
Dr. Jackson, the musical composer of 
Exeter, was pronounced by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds a “ wonder in art:” her 
majesty is represented dressed in a 
hoop. 
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It is known to those who are ac- 
quainted with the genius of this ex- 
traordinary artist, that he had a manner 
entirely his own; or, to use the words 
of his kind, illustrious pupil, the queen, 
“ Mr, Gainsborough’s patent for making 
impromptu sketches of rustic scenes,” 
which were, to all others, inimitable ; 
many of these, and some of his most 
successful ones, were possessed by her 
majesty, and by her highly accom- 
plished daughters, who felt and duly 
appreciated their worth ; for, beautiful 
and magical as they were universally 
admitted to be by all true connoisseurs, 
artists particularly included, so gener- 
ous and so liberal was their author, 
that, numerous as they were, all were 
entirely gratuitous offerings to his many 
friends — no money could purchase 
them ; and this induced Dr. Franklin 
to remark to his facetious friend, Mr. 
Caleb Whiteford, “‘ Your late minister, 
Sir Robert Walpole, was wrong in as- 
serting that, in England, every man has 
his price !” 

Dr. Munro of the Adelphi Terrace, 
himself a distinguished amateur artist, 
possessed eight or ten of these designs, 
which, for originality of feeling, truth 
to their prototype in nature, and taste- 
ful execution, stood entirely alone as 
novelties in art; they were drawn with 
true Italian black chalk, the last vein 
of which was presented to him by his 
friend Cipriani, heightened with white 
chalk, and slightly tinted with water- 
colours, and executed with, as Sir 
Joshua said, ‘ the very soul of genius.” 

When Gainsborough first began to 
paint, which was at a very early age, 
he was accustomed to wander about 
the woodland scenery of the county 
in which he was born (Suffolk), and 
studied Nature “ as he met her in her 
homely garb, in rude lanes, excavated 
by deep ruts,” as he used to say with 
enthusiastic recollections, “ or within 
the plaster walls and moss-grown 
thatched cottage:”’ and such scenes were 
inherently wrought into his inmost 
mind; hence the portraying of that 
which delighted all feeling minds, 
flowed through his wondrous pencil 
without an effort; for, in the pursuit 
of his art, he was perhaps the most 
felicitous of all painters. 

It was a subject much regretted by 
those who well knew and regarded 
them both — perhaps equally — that 
Reynolds and he did not more fre- 
quently associate together; but their 
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pursuits, extra of their . professional 
Ones, were different, though each held 
the other in high mutual respect and 
regard. It was not until the last stage 
of that malady which deprived the 
world of his talent, that he sent a kind 
message to the President of the Royal 
Academy to come to Pall Mall, that 
they might have the satisfaction of once 
more meeting: Reynolds left to the 
world a kind of record of what passed 
at that interview. They were generous 
rivals, and ought to have lived more 
together; for each, liberal and highly 
social, seemed to be formed for the 
other. Itis, however, grateful to know, 
that both sedulously bent their way from 
early life toward the temple of Fame, 
and each obtained the object of his 
pursuit, and got thither by a path of 
his own finding. 

Soon after the decease of this dis- 
tinguished painter, the task of his bio- 
grapher was assumed by a man, the 
rashness of whose scribbling propensity 
involved him in a quarrel with every 
one: such restless spirits there are, who 
bear about the world a sort of defiance 
to all social order. This extravagant 
wight rode through severai French 
provinces with his monkey whimsically 
attired as a postilion, as though his 
object was to offer, right and left, a 
gratuitous insult to every one. 

Mr. Philip Thickness, for he was 
this wrong-headed hero, having known 
Gainsborough from early days, pub- 
lished a small essay on the life and 
genius of the artist, in which he as- 
sumed an authority to relate what his 
subject, could he have known it, to 
say the least of the offence, certainly 
never could have borne ; but, as Dr. 
Johnson once caustically observed,— 


** Whatever direful ills portend, 
No enemy can match a friend.” 


Such, may be said, to encumber the 
reputation of those whom they affect to 
assist with their aid. 

That distinguished musical composer, 
Dr. Jackson of Exeter, than whom 
few were better acquainted with the 
private life of Gainsborough, has writ- 
ten — unguardedly, however — an ill- 
natured account of some of his foibles ; 
a trick which many a man with a vein 
of satire in his composition has proved 
himself liable to : for however deficient 
this great painter might have been in 
his executive powers as a musician, he 
was entirely exempted from the severity 
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with which his memory has been treated. 
Fisher, an accomplished musician, and 
others of the same profession, always 
declared that Gainsborough touched the 
violin with taste and feeling, and could 
perform with credit, as a mere amateur, 
on some other instruments ; and it may 
be reasonably inferred from the gener- 
ous and friendly nature of the painter, 
that had he been the longest liver, he 
would not have thus sneered at the 
efforts of Dr. Jackson, to appear what 
he was not qualified to assume — pre- 
tensions to be taken for an amateur 
painter, for his attempts at pictorial 
design were contemptible ! 

Taken with this allowance, we shall 
insert the sprightly biographic sketch 
as it appears from the pen of Dr. Jack- 
son :— 

‘Tn the early part of my life I became 
acquainted with Thomas Gainsborough, 
the painter ; and, as his character was, 
perhaps, better known to me than any 
other person, I will endeavour to divest 
myself of every partiality and speak of 
him as he really was. 1am the rather 
induced to this, by seeing accounts of 
him and his works, given by people who 
were unacquainted with either, and, con- 
sequently, have been mistaken in both. 

** Gainsborough’s profession was paint- 
ing, and his amusement was music ; yet 
there were times when music seemed to 
be his employment, and painting his 
diversion. As his skill in music has 
been celebrated,* I will, before I speak 
of him as a painter, mention what degree 
of merit he possessed as a musician. 

“ When I first knew him he lived at 
Bath, where Giardini had been exhibit. 
ing his then unrivalled powers on the 
violin, His excellent performance made 
Gainsborough enamoured of that instru. 
ment ; and conceiving, like the maid in 
the Spectator, that the music lay in the 
fiddle, he was frantic until he possessed 
the very instrument which gave him so 
much pleasure, but seemed much sur- 
prised that the music remained behind 
with Giardini ! 

“ He had scarcely recovered this shock 
(for it was a great one to him) when he 
heard Abel on the viol di gamba. The 
violin was hung on the willow, Abel’s 
viol di gamba was purchased, and the 
house resounded with melodious thirds 
aud fifths from ‘morn to dewy eve!’ 


Gainsborough — Dr. Jackson. 
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Many an adagio and many a minuet were 
begun, but none completed. This was 
wonderful, as it was Abel’s own in- 
strument, and therefore ought to have 
produced Abel’s own music ! 

** Fortunately, my friend’s passion had 
now a fresh object — Fischer's hautboy, 
but I do not recollect that he deprived 
Fischer of his instrument ; and though he 
procured a hautboy, I never heard him 
make the least attempt upon it. 

“« Probably his ear was too delicate to 
bear the disagreeable sounds which gen- 
erally attend the first beginnings on a 
wind-instrument. He seemed to content 
himself with what he heard in public, and 
getting Fischer to play to him in private, 
not on the hautboy, but the violin; but 
this was a profound secret, for Fischer 
knew that his reputation was in danger, 
if he pretended to excel on two instru- 
ments.” 


Dr. Munro, who was for years the 
very intimate friend of Gainsborough, 
informed the writer of this that he and 
Fischer often played duettos on the 
violin, and that though the painter 
could not execute, his bow produced 
most sweet tones; John Bannister, the 
comedian, said the same. 

Fischer, who was a member of the 
private concerts of his majesty George 
III., was a great favourite, as he was 
also of her majesty Queen Charlotte. 
These royal personages, who delighted 
to listen to his solos on the hautboy, 
declared that the tones which he pro- 
duced might be fairly compared with 
the most perfect human voice; indeed 
he had acquired the reputation of being 
the finest performer on that instrument 
that ever was known. 

Sharpe of Norwich, father of the in- 
genious painter of that name, who had 
performed before these sovereigns, was 
contemporary with Fischer ; but, though 
an able musician and an adept at ex- 
ecution, he could by no means be com- 
pared with Fischer in producing a lucid 
tone. Sharpe had the candour to ad- 
mit this, even to the king. It used to 
be said by the learned in these matters, 
that Shaw, the king’s trumpeter, and 
Fischer, the king’s hautboy, had “ each 
a patent from Apollo.” 


‘«« The next time I saw Gainsborough,” 





* It appears from this author, that his skill in music had been celebrated ; surely 
people having eyes, ears, and understanding, could not have asserted this of one so 
well-known as he, had he not even known his notes! 

+ Gainsborough had Fischer as an inmate for some months, when he took lessons 
on the hautboy, and had the good taste to quit the instrument because his master 
petulantly complained of his canarding, himself being the only player who was ever 


known to be entirely superior to that defect. 
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continues the facetious Dr. Jackson, 
“was in the character of King David. 
He had heard a harper at Bath—the per- 
former was soon left harpless— and now 
Fischer, Abel, and Giardini, were all for- 
gotten —there was nothing like chords 
and arpeggios! He really stuck to the 
harp long enough to play several airs 
with variations; and, in a little time, 
would have nearly exhausted all the 
pieces usually performed on an instru- 
ment incapable of modulation (this was 
not a pedal harp), when another visit 
from Abel brought him back to the viol 
di gamba. 

** He now saw the imperfection of 
sudden sounds that instantly die away ; 
if you wanted a staccato, it was to be had 
by a proper management of the bow, and 
you also might have notes as long as you 
pleased. The viol di gamba is the only in- 
strument, and Abel the prince of musicians ! 

‘* This, and occasionally a little flirta- 
tion with the fiddle, continued some 
years ; when, as ill luck would have it, 
he heard Crosdill; but, by some irregu- 
larity of conduct, for which I cannot 
account, he neither took up nor bought 
the violoncello. All his passion for, the 
bass-viol was vented in descriptions of 
Crosdill’s tone and bowing, which was 
rapturous and enthusiastic to the last 
degree. 

“* More years passed away when, upon 
seeing a theorbo in a picture of Van- 
dyck’s, he concluded (perhaps because it 
was finely painted), that the theorbo must 
be a fine instrument. He recollected to 
have heard a German professor who, 
though no more, I shall forbear to name, 
and ascended per variosgradus to his garret, 
where he found him at his dinner upon 
a roasted apple, and smoking his pipe. 

** « My worthy friend,’ says he, ‘ I am 
come to buy your lute.’ 

“« To puy mine lude !’ 

“* Yes: come, name your price, here 
is your money.” 

*««T gannode shell mine lude !’ 

‘* « No—not for a guinea or two? But 
you must sell it !’ 

“May lude ish werd much monay: 
it is werd as moch as ten guinea !’ 

“* Ab, that it is; see, here is the 
money !’ 

“« Well, if I musht, I musht; pote 
you will not take it away yourshelf?’ 

“© Yes, yes; good by !’ 

“ After he had gone down, he came 
up Stairs again. 

«The devil, I have done but half 
my errand! What is your lute worth, 
if I have not your book ?” 

«« « What poog, Maishter Cainspro ?” 

«« * Why the book of airs you have com- 
posed for the lute !’ 

“« Ab, Lean never part wid mine poog !’ 
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«Pho, pho, man! you can make 
another at any time. This is the book 
I mean,’ putting it into his pocket. 

« « Ah, I cannot!’ 

“**« Come, come, here’s another ten 
guineas for your book; so, once more 
good by to’ (descending again, and 
again coming up): ‘ but of what use is 
your book to me, if I don’t understand it? 
And your lute—you may take it again, if 
you won't teach me to play it. Come 
home with me, and give me my first 
lesson !’ . 

««* T will gome to-morrow.’ 

*** You must come now.’ 

‘*¢T must tresh mineself.’ 

‘ « For what ?—you are the best figure 
] have seen to-day !’ 

«« «T must be shave, sir.’ 

«¢ Pho, I honour your beard !’ 

“ «T mush pud on my wik’ (wig). 

“* Do you think if Vandyck were to 
paint you, he’d let you be shaved?’ 

“In this way he fritted away his 
musical talents; and, though possessed 
of ear, taste, and genius, he never had 
sufficient application to learn his notes. 
He scorned to take the first step, the 
second was, of course, out of his reach, 
and the summit became nuattainable.” 


When George Colman, the younger, 
who knew all the parties, read this ac- 
count, he put on an incredulous look, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ Very like a whale !” 

Soon after the arrival of Philip James 
de Loutherbourg in London, about 
the year 1770, having then obtained 
little or no patronage, Gainsborough, 
who was very generous, used his in- 
fluence with Garrick to appoint him 
chief scene-painter to Drury Lane 
theatre, with a salary of five hundred 
pounds; and so ably did he fulfil the 
Ingenious duties of this appointment, 
that the stage was richly improved in 
costume, scenery, and all its many de- 
partments: for Garrick was unsparing 
of expense, and wisely consulted this 
able adjunct, who was quoted by the 
artists as “ the prince ofscene-painters!” 

Never were two inventive geniuses 
more happy in each other's society than 
Gainsborough and De Loutherbourg. 
The first, even from the period of his 
boyhood, was richly fanciful and in- 
genious; for he would employ himself 
whole days in forming landscapes of 
clay, sand, rude and small ramifications 
of trees, with the grey bark and mosses 
upon them, from which, with his know- 
ledge and taste, he would copy and 
form into the most captivating rural 
pictures; De Loutherbourg being an 
adept in the same sort of inventions, 
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and being both alike enthusiasts, the 
hours glided away in these pursuits, 
leaving a charm upon their minds of 
indescribable happiness. 

De Loutherbourg formed the skeleton 
of a theatrical stage, on the plan of that 
of Drury Lane, where he was em- 
ployed, and on the diminutive scale of 
one inch to a foot he carefully painted 
for this the design of every large scene 
for the theatre; these amusements, 
trifling as they may appear to many, 
were, nevertheless, by men of cultivated 
taste, viewed as graphic curiosities of 
intense interest. 

The foreign painter designed an ex- 
hibition, which he entitled the Edo- 
phusikon ; a sort of moving picture, 
where all the scenes were accompanied 
by homogeneous sounds, and other 
aids so skilfully contrived and curiously 
wrought, as to surprise and delight the 
lovers ofart. Gainsborough’s fancy was 
so entirely engrossed by this exhibition, 
that he talked of nothing else, and 
could not rest until he had invented 
and completed a series of scenery, 
which were lighted by lamps and 
privately exhibited to his friends, with 
magical effect: these, however, were 
wrought as transparencies. 

During the period of this exhibition 
of De Loutherbourg’s Edophusikon, 
the scene at the moment being that of 
a storm at sea, off the coast of Naples, 
a real storm broke over London, which 
terrified many ladies, and even some 
gentlemen amongst the audience; 
meanwhile, Gainsborough and a chosen 
few were privately admitted to the 
roof of the theatre, where the display 
on the small stage, by looking down, 
was still visible; when, hearkening first 
to the hurly-burly in nature, and then 
to the imitative thunder, the enthusiast 
clapped his hands and exclaimed, 
“ Bravo! our thunder is decidedly the 
best !” 

The observations on Gainsborough’s 
art by Dr. Jackson, according to his 
various modes of practice, are gener- 
ally so nearly true, being read with al- 
lowance, and the account so sensibly 
made out, that it is due to Dr. Jack- 
son to copy some extracts therefrom 
in this and the following pages :— 

“ As a painter,” says the writer, 
“his abilities may be considered in 
three different departments — portrait, 
landscape, and groups of figures; to 
which may be added his drawings. 

“To take these in the above-men- 
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tioned order, the first consideration in 
a portrait, eran to the purchaser, 
is that it be a perfect likeness of the 
sitter: in this respect his skill was un- 
rivalled. The next point is, that it be 
a good picture: here he has as often 
failed as succeeded. Ile failed by af- 
fecting a thin, washy colouring, and 
a hatching style of pencilling; but 
when from accident or choice he 
painted in the manly, substantial style 
of Vandyck, he was very little, if at 
all, hisinferior. Itshews a great defect 
in judgment to be from choice wrong, 
when we know what is right. Per- 
laps his best portrait is that known 
amongst the painters by the name of 
the * Blue Boy ;’ it was in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Buttall, near Newport 
Market, in St. Martin’s parish. 

‘There are three different eras in his 
landscape. His first manner was in 
imitation of Ruysdael, with more va- 
rious colouring; the second was an 
extravagant looseness of pencilling, 
which, though reprehensible, none but 
a great master can possess; his third 
manner was a solid, firm style of touch. 

“ At this last period he possessed his 
greatest powers, and was (what every 
painter is at some time or other) fond 
of varnish. This produced the usual 
defects,— improved the picture for two 
or three months, then ruined it for 
ever! With all his excellence in this 
branch of the art, he was a great man- 
nerist. But the worst of his pictures 
have a value, from the facility of execu- 
tion ; which excellence I shall again 
mention. 

“ His groups of figures are for the 
most part very pleasing, though unna- 
tural; for a town girl, with her clothes 
ip rags, is not a ragged country girl. 
Notwithstanding this remark, there are 
numberless instances of his groups at 
the door of a cottage, or by a fire in a 
wood, &c., that are so pleasing as to 
disarm criticism. He sometimes (like 
Murillo) gave interest to a single figure. 
His ‘ Shepherd’s Boy,’ ‘ Woodman,’ 
* Girl and Pigs,’ are fully equal to the 
best pictures on such subjects. His 
‘ Fighting Dogs,’ ‘ Girl warming 
Herself,’ and some others, shew his 
great powers in this style of painting. 
The very distinguished rank the ‘ Girl 
and Pigs’ held at Mons. de Calonne’s 
sale, in company with some of the best 
pictures of the best masters, will fully 
justify a commendation which might 
else seem extravagant. 
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“ If I were to rest his reputation upon 
one point, it should be on his drawings. 
No man ever possessed methods so va- 
rious for producing effect, and all were 
excellent: his washy, hatching style, 
was here in its proper element. The 
subject, which is scarce enough for 
painting, is sufficient for a drawing ; 
and the hasty, loose handling, which in 
painting is poor, is rich in a transparent 
wash of bistre and Indian ink. Perhaps 
the quickest effects ever produced were 
in some of his drawings. And this leads 
me again to take up his facility of exe- 
cution. 

* Many of his pictures have no other 
merit than this facility ; and yet, hav- 
ing it, are undoubtedly valuable. His 
drawings almost rest on this quality 
alone for their value, but possessing it 
in an eminent degree (and no draw- 
ings can have any merit where it is 
wanting); his works, therefore, in this 
branch of the art, approach nearer to 
perfection than his paintings. 

“ Ifthe term facility explain not itself, 
instead of a definition, I will illustrate 
it. 

“ Should a performer of middling exe- 
cution on the violin contrive to get 
through his piece, the most that can 
be said is, that he has not failed in his 
attempt. 

“ Should Cramer perform the same 
music, it would be so much within his 
powers, that it would be executed with 
ease. Now, the superiority of pleasure 
which arises from the execution of a 
Cramer, is enjoyed from the facility of 
a Gainsborough. A poor piece per- 
formed by the one, or a poor subject 
taken by the other, give more pleasure 
by the manner in which they are treated, 
than a good piece of music and a 
sublime subject in the hands of artists 
that have not the means by which effects 
are produced in subjection to them. To 
a good painter or musician, this illus- 
tration was needless ; and yet by them 
only, perhaps, it will be felt and under- 
stood.* 

“ By way of addition to this sketch of 
Gainsborough, let me mention a few 
miscellaneous particulars. 

** He had no relish forhistorical paint- 
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ing. He never sold, but always gave 
away his drawings ; commonly to per- 
sons who were perfectly ignorant of 
their value. He hated the harpsichord 
and the pianoforte. He disliked sing- 
ing, particularly in parts. He detested 
reading ; but was so like Sterne in his 
letters, that, if it were not for an ori- 
ginality that could be copied from no 
one, it might be supposed that he had 
formed his style upon a close imitation 
of that author. He had as much plea- 
sure in looking at a violin as at hearing 
it. I have seen him for many minutes 
surveying in silence the perfection of 
an instrument, from the just proportion 
of the model, and the beauty of the 
workmanship. 

** His conversation was sprightly, but 
licentious. His favourite subjects were 
music and painting, which he treated 
in a manner peculiarly his own. The 
common topics, or any of a superior 
cast, he thoroughly hated, and always 
interrupted by some stroke of genuine 
wit or original humour. 

“ The indiscriminate admirers of my 
late friend will consider this sketch of 
his character far beneath his merit ; but 
it must be remembered that my wish 
was not to make it perfect, but just. 
The same principle obliges me to add, 
that as to his common acquaintance he 
was sprightly and agreeable, so to his 
intimate friends he was sincere and 
honest, and that his heart was always 
alive to every feeling of honour and 
generosity.” 

The writer of this saw Gainsborough 
behind the curtain, in company with 
his old and lively convive John Ban- 
nister, on the night of an oratorio. 
They were threading their way amidst 
the scenes piled against the walls, and 
one (the property man) had taken them 
to the spot where some slips were de- 
posited and carefully preserved, paint- 
ed for Garrick by Loutherbourg some 
years before; one, particularly, which 
represented the porch and part of a 
village churchyard. This was admired 
by Gainsborough, who at that moment 
hearing Mr. Stanley, the blind per- 
former, touching the organ in the 
orchestra (on the stage they were per- 


* This illustration is flimsy. Facility of execution, abstractedly, is desirable for 
its own sake. That which, in a master, appears to be done with ease, is always satis- 
factory ; but that which the philosophic pen of Reynolds aptly termed fallacious 
mastery was not the facility of Gainsborough. There was a pathos to be found by the 
painter and the true connoisseur, which, it may be inferred by the writer of this mis- 
taken illustration, lay too deep for the discovery of the perception —the very soul of 


the genius of the extraordinary painter! 
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forming an oratorio), observed to 

Bannister, * Quite in character this, 
Jack! Let us enter the porch and go 
to prayers, for the service is begun.” 
Old Parsons, the comedian, met him 
there, and, in an under-voice, spoke in 
the character of one of the gravediggers 
in Hamlet, and Gainsborough took up 
the part of the other; when Bannister, 
with a most whimsical face, pronounced 
“ A—a—men !” 

Fischer, the performer, who, as be- 
fore observed, for weeks, or perhaps 
months, occasionally resided with 
Gainsborough, and, alter a long court- 
ship, ultimately married his daughter. 
This union caused Gainsborough many 
hours of sadness (who albeit, certainly, 
was not addicted to indulge in sorrow), 
for the musician proved to be ofa sour, 
unaccommodating temper. In fact, he 
was what Mrs. Gainsborough desig- 
nated him, a ** German brute,” and 
made ler daughter wretched, being an 
unfeeling churl of a husband, 

Fischer was a humorist, and no re- 
specter of persons, He very frequently 
attended the king; and one morning, 
being at Windsor Castle, and just hav- 
ing made his retiring bow to his ma- 
jesty, at the moment was familiarly 
accosted by the Earl of Harcourt. 

“Oh, how do you do, Fischer?” said 
hislordship. * Have you received acard 
for Lady Harcourt’s party to-night ?”’ 

** No, mine lordt,” said he. 

“ | know it was intended to invite 
you.” 

Fischer bowed. 

“ Ah—Fischer—but as we have met 
—a—a—perhaps you will put your 
hautboy in your pocket.” 

“ Thank your lordtship,” returned 
the German, “ pote mine hautboy never 
eads no suppers.” 

This short dialogue passed in the 
hearing of the king, who immediately 
went and related it to the queen and 
her amiable daughters, to the delight 
ofall the illustrious party, who mightily 
enjoyed this instance of the brusquerte 
of the musician—the more so, for they 
had not the highest opinion of the earl’s 
liberality. 

The following account of Gainsbo- 
rough’s death, when made public, ex- 
cited a deep and sensibly general in- 
terest, as it appears that his case was 
not understood by the faculty, although 
his medical attendants were admitted 
to rank amongst the most celebrated 
for knowledge and skill :— 
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“ Died at his house in Pall Mall, at 
two o’clock in the morning, on the 2d 
August, 1788, Mr. Gainsborough, the 
painter, one of the greatest geniuses 
that ever adorned any age or any nation. 

‘* His death was occasioned by a wen 
in the neck, which grew internally, and 
so large as to obstruct the passages. 
The effects of it became evident a few 
months since, from a cold caught one 
morning in Westminster Hall, at the trial 
of Mr. Warren Hastings, 

“ The malady began to increase from 
this time ; but its symptoms so much 
eluded the skill of Dr. Heberden and 
Mr. John Hunter, the celebrated surgeon, 
that they declared it was nothing more 
than a swelling of the glands, which the 
warm weather would disperse. With 
this prospect he went to his cottage, 
near Richmond, where he remained for 
a few days; but growing worse, he re- 
turned, A suppuration taking place soon 
after, Mr. John Hunter acknowledged 
the protuberance to be a cancer. Mr. 
Pott was at this time called in, with 
Dr. Warren, who confirmed the opinion, 
het found it impracticable to administer 
aid. 

«Tn a state thus desperate, the esteem. 
ed and admired Gainsborough languished 
and died, ignorant of the malady which 
brought him to his end. After bis death 
the part was opened, the excrescence ex- 
amined, and the mistake was discovered. 

“ Mr. Gainsborough was just turned 
of sixty-one years of age.” 


No mind, perhaps, ever was known 
to derive a greater constancy of happi- 
ness from any professional pursuit than 
that of Gainsborough’s. The last con- 
versation that passed between Sir Jo- 
shua Reynolds and him, at an interview 
a few days before his decease, gave 
abundant evidence of this; for Gains- 
borough feelingly expressed his sorrow 
and regret at being apparently so near 
his end, and about to be called hence, 
at the period when he felt he was only 
just beginning to comprehend his art. 
His last ejaculation spoke the language 
of his enthusiasm; “ We are all going 
to heaven, and Vandyck is of the 
party !” 

Gainsborough’s removal from Schom- 
berg House ultimately made way for 
Cosway, who here, for several conse- 
cutive years, painted the miniatures of 
the most distinguished persons in high 
life; deriving, perhaps, a larger in- 
come, during this part of his successful 
career, than any one of the same pro- 
fession recorded in the annals of the 
arts, 
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Amongst his patrons, the Prince of 
Wales occupies the first place; for 
through his royal munificence the vain 
little egotist was elevated high above 
his compeers, and for years was the 
indulged minion of fashionable life. 

Richard Cosway was, during his 
youth, a student in the statue gallery 
gratuitously built, and supplied with a 
collection of very fine casts, or jesses, 
from Italy, procured at a considerable 
expense, on the return to England of 
the late Duke of Richmond, and de- 

sited in his grace’s mansion at 

Vhitehall, which was burnt nearly 
fifty years ago, and the premises en- 
tirely destroyed. 

Cosway evinced high talent whilst 
studying in this academy, as he ob- 
tained several prizes for his works, 
and came early before the world as an 
artist of the first promise in his walk ; 
his miniatures being universally ad- 
mired for their singular beauty and 
masterly execution. 

His talent, however, was not con- 
fined to miniature painting in water- 
colours ; for he occasionally studied in 
oil, and produced some fancy compo- 
sitions, which were well conceived, and 
wrought in a style of elegance purely 
of his own invention. 

He married a lady who, in the zenith 
of her charms, was very generally 
admired, and was peculiarly noticed 
by the prince, then considered to be 
the most elegant in person and manners 
of any man of fashion—so much so, 
indeed, as to excite the animadversions 
of the town; and every one appeared 
to be surprised at the tales that were 
whispered at the expense of the lady, 
excepting he whom the tales most con- 
cerned, who was, or appeared to be, 
the most fashionable, polite, and easy 

‘renchified husband of any English- 
man. 

Mrs. Cosway was an artist too, and 
in style the very counterpart of her 
husband. They painted each other's 
portraits, and embellished them with 
such strange attributes and fopperies, 
that the other artists delighted to ridi- 
cule them. But the shafts of satire, 
and the sarcasms which they begot, 
appeared to be received as a species 
of pre by the vain objects 
attacked. 

A person in high life, about forty-five 
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years ago, wrote a novel, in which 
Dicky Cosway was made the mock 
hero. This, perhaps, was the only 
attack that ever was feit; for the 
laughter and contempt at the principal 
personage was so flagrant, so undis- 
guised, that Cosway paid largely, as 
was said, to suppress the work, and it 
was only known to a small circle.* 

They had a daughter this Mr. and 
Mrs. Cosway, a beautiful girl, and she 
was considered to be, whilst under 
eight years of age, a prodigy of talent ; 
and the most intimate friends of the 
miniature painter always fancied that 
miss favoured the likeness of the heir- 
apparent. 

The child was a great linguist, and 
at six years of age knew the Hebrew 
tongue as well as any Jewish rabbi—at 
least so said the father. Like the fate 
of most extraordinarily precocious in- 
fants, being judged to be too clever for 
this world, she was called to the world 
of spirits ; and her father, assisted by 
the friendly offices of a select few vi- 
sionary friends, canonised the beautiful 
wonder ! 

The eccentric father, after the death 
of miss, fancied, or pretended to believe, 
himself a saint; and, as the Corsican 
said, “it is but a step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous,” the painter studied 
the legends of ages long past and gone, 
took up the obsolete trade of a pro- 
phet, and endeavoured to make even 
grave men believe he could bring spi- 
rits from the vasty deep ! 

His old friend and crony academi- 
cian, the cynic Northcote, being advised 
of this, one morning paid him a visit, 
and entreated him to bring before him 
his honoured preceptor Sir* Joshua 
Reynolds. Cosway oot out of the 
dilemma, and said, “ I would gratify 
your wishes, but the act would be too 
sinful.” 

He was a great collector of paintings 
by the celebrated old masters; and 
every apartment of the parlour, draw- 
ing-room, and second floor, was crowd- 
ed with Raffaelles, Titians, Rembrandts, 
and Tenierses ; and these, as the Duke 
of asserted, were convenient fur- 
niture for a first-rate house of assigna- 
tion. 

One of the highest in the prince- 
regent’s household was the bearer of a 
message from his royal highness to 


* The only copy we ever saw was one in the possession of the late. Lord 
Torrington. 
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Cosway, inviting him to a social din- 
ner; and was commanded to say that 
he desired his company for the pleasure 
of a “ friendly chat on old times.” 
The painter had then (for he was far 
advanced in age) suffered his beard, 
which was entirely white, to grow to a 
patriarchal length. He was attired in 
a black brocade robe; wore a clerical 
cap of the age of James I.; and had, 
upon a spacious desk before him, a 
ponderous black-letter folio; and, as 
the visitor said, ** looked toute crache 
the figure of old Sydrophel, in Butler’s 
Hudibras.” 

For some time Cosway continued 
seriously engaged in his reading, when 
he was asked, “‘ what answer he should 
return to the royal invitation?” To 
which was replied : “ Present my a 
to his royal highness, and tell him 
have long done with these vanities ; 
and charity compels me to admonish 
him it were well to think the time for 
such follies were past. Tell his royal 
highness I have no leisure for such 
visits, and that I am better employed.” 

As Northcote afterwards observed, 
“Tt were difficult to determine whe- 
ther Cosway was the greater knave or 
fool.” He died, what he had been 
all along, a charlatan and an impos- 
tor; and his comely wife became a 
lady-abbess ! 

The apartments at Schomberg House, 
for more than a century, have been, as 
the lively Gainsborough used to assert, 
the occasional museum of living and 
defunct curiosities, animate and inani- 
mate, subjects for the pencil and the 
pen, and the rendezvous of wights of 
science, virtuosi, antiquaries, painters, 
poets; and, moreover, the great mart 
of beauty, for its first professional oc- 
cupier painted all the celebrated beau- 
ties of the reign of George I.; and his 
successors, Beau Astley and Gainsbo- 
rough, many of those of the time of 
George I1.; whilst Cosway’s pencil 
will perpetuate the admired toasts of 
the court of George III. 

Bowyer here carried on a great con- 
cern as a publisher of splendid prints, 
portraits of his illustrious contempo- 
raries; and here established a picture 
mart, from which he published what 
was termed “ Bowyer’s Gallery,” the 
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collection afterwards being sold, in 
tickets or lots, in the form of a lottery. 

At this place subscriptions were re- 
ceived for the superbly engraved por- 
trait of the hero of Waterloo, from the 
picture painted by Sir Thos. Lawrence ; 
the history of which records the tact 
and worldly skill of the publisher, who 
secured himself against the attempted 
frauds, too often successfully practised 
upon publishers by certain among the 
fashionable world, who are subscribers 
to every thing, but who pay for nothing 
—and then complain ! 

Mr. Bowyer announced his pro- 
spectus for publishing the portrait of 
the illustrious Wellington soon after 
his splendid battle and victory of Wa- 
terloo. Such was the eagerness of the 
public to promote the scheme, whilst 
the Waterloo rage was at its height, 
that every one who fancied himself a 
patriot desired to have a prime im- 
pression from the engraved plate, and 
at any price! Fortunately for the spi- 
rited projector, who had bought expe- 
rience, he had a book with printed 
receipts, which his agents made a con- 
dition that all subscribers were com- 
pelled to sign. The time at length 
arrived when the print was completed, 
some six or seven years afterwards, but 
the subscribing frenzy had long ceased, 
when the far greater part had forgotten, 
or pretended not to remember the cir- 
cumstance, and refused to receive the 
print; but the book of signatures being 
produced, this indubitable evidence, to 
the chagrin of the would-be defaulters, 
compelled payment; and the publisher 
made a capital speculation of the 
scheme, and pocketed many thousand 

unds. 

The last scene to be recorded in the 
eventful history of Schomberg House 
was that of “ honest Tom Payne,” the 
bibliopolist, who, about forty years ago, 
removed from the well-known premises 
at the Mews Gate, the bottom of Castle 
Street, Leicester Square, at the northern 
entrance of that royal écurie, at which, 
for many preceding years, all the lite- 
rary lords and dukes in the land, and 
others, eminent bibliomaniasts, there 
held conclave daily ; and these homely, 
one-storied premises, were designated 
the “ Royal Exchange of Literature.” 
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THE DANUBE. 


BY BROTHER PEREGRINE. 
. Part I. 


Havre exhausted the sights of Con- 
stantinople and its suburbs, we took 
our departure for Vienna on the 30th 
of July, in the Danube steamer; con- 
sidering that a steam-voyage up the 
river, in spite of crowded cabins, suf- 
focation, mosquitoes, and fevers, was 
preferable to the land-journey to Bel- 
grade by the passage of the Balkan,— 
a journey of nearly eight hundred 
miles performed entirely on horseback, 
and seldom done, except by couriers, 
in less thanten days. Our steamer was 
the Ferdinando Primo, well known to 
Eastern travellers as one of the best 
vessels of the Austrian company; she 
was commanded byasmartlittlecaptain, 
who lost no opportunity of making 
the “ world” around him understand 
that he was a British sailor, and duly 
sensible of the privileges and import- 
ance thereto belonging. 

In order to fortify ourselves against 
the contingencies above alluded to, as 
inseparable from a voyage up the 
Danube, we had taken care to procure 
a supply of such comforts and luxuries 
as Constantinople enabled us to obtain, 
and the want of which had been seri- 
ously felt during our previous journey 
in Egypt and Greece: the most 
important of these were mosquito 
curtains, and London porter from 
Stampa’s celebrated store. Travellers 
who follow this route will do well to 
bear in mind, that to the use of this 
beverage in the pestilent swamps of the 
Lower Danube during the dog-days, 
the exemption of many passengers from 
malaria fevers is very generally and 
perhaps justly attributed. Among our 
passengers were a large party of Eng- 
lish travellers, three Frenchmen, one 
of the attachés of the Belgian embassy, 
and the Polish renegade who has since 
figured in the newspapers as the Turkish 
pretender, under the name of Nadir 
Achmet Bey. 

The passage up the Bosphorus in- 
creased our regret at our departure, 
and impressed on our recollections, 
more vividly than before, the picturesque 
charms of that sabediel channel, 
which appeared more beautiful at 
parting. Oursteamer dashed gallantly 


by Terapia and Buyukderé; and, in 
about two hours and a half, entered 


« the Pontic sea, 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due 
course 
To the Propontis and the Hellespont.” 


We rounded the promontory of Papas 
Bornou, on which stands the Fanar 
and Fort of Europe (Roumeli Fanar- 
aki), sweeping close to the Cyanean 
Symplegades, which lie off it. These 
singular rocks, so famous in the history 
of the Argonautic expedition, are situ- 
ated at the northern entrance of the 
Bosphorus close to the European shore ; 
while the Asiatic Symplegades are more 
distant from the mouth of the channel, 
beyond the town of Riva: it was from 
the latter that Jason took his stone 
anchor. The rapid way of our steamer 
caused the five rocks to close so speedily 
into one, that the ancient fable of their 
crushing ships which passed between 
them was forcibly brought to our re- 
collection. On the highest rock, which 
most travellers have climbed, and up 
which Lord Byron says he “ scrambled 
with as great risk as ever the Argonauts 
escaped in their hoy,” is the pedestal 
of a column converted into an altar in 
honour of Augustus, as an inscription 
legible in the last century proved: 
rams’ heads and festoons of flowers are 
still traceable upon it. Byren’s de- 
scription of this portion of the Black 
Sea is much quoted by travellers, who 
are often practically convinced of the 
truth of its concluding lines : — 


“ The wind swept down the Euxine, and 
the wave 
Broke foaming o’er the blue Symple- 
gades ; 
’Tis a grand sight from off ‘ the Giant's 
Grave’ . 
To watch the progress of those rolling 
seas 
Between the Bosphorus, as they lash and 
lave 
Europe and Asia, you being quite at 
ease : 
There’s not a sea the passenger e’er pukes 
in, 
Turns up more dangerous breakers than 
the Euxine.” 
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Our course was almost due north 
along the western shores of the Black 
Sea; but at no time after our entrance 
were we very near the coast, the ap- 
pearance of which is tame after the 
scenery of the Bosphorus. The cliffs, 
in many parts, reminded us of the 
south-western shore of the British 
Channel, but the soil appeared to be 
entirely uncultivated and destitute of 
timber. About half-past eight on the 
following morning we anchored in the 
little harbour of Varna, the ancient 
Odessus, celebrated in the history of 
the Russian war for the gallant defence 
of its garrison during six or seven 
weeks against the whole army of Rus- 
sia, and for the disgraceful capitula- 
tion of Youssouf Pacha, who, through 
treachery or cowardice, surrendered the 
fortress to the enemy. Nadir Achmet 
Bey left the steamer here, intending to 
rejoin us at Silistria. During our brief 
voyage he had surprised the passengers 
by his marvellous knowledge of lan- 
guages, and by his intimate acquaint- 
ance with European habits, acquired 
during his travels and through books. 
This singular personage, to whom we 
shall have occasion to refer hereafter, re- 
presented himself as an Asiatic Turk in 
the military service of the sultan; he 
stated that his rank was that of general 
of artillery, that he had 20,000 men 
under his command, and that he pos- 
sessed estates in Bulgaria, conferred 
upon him by the sultan as a mark of 
personal favour. The only external 
evidences of Turkish origin were his 
beard, his ‘Turkish uniform, and his 
slippers; but his dress was so well 
made, and his slippers covered so 
Parisian-like a boot, that they rather 
confirmed our disposition to question 
the accuracy of his statement. His 
Fez cap, which, contrary to Oriental 
etiquette, he invariably removed at 
meals, covered not a shaven crown, 
but a very luxuriant growth of hair, 
singularly at variance with Turkish 
customs, He conversed with remark- 
able fluency with the passengers of 
different nations whom he found on 
board, — Turkish, French, English, 
Germans, Greeks, Hungarians, and 
Wallacks; and assured us that he was 
equally versed in Arabic, Persian, Rus- 
sian, and Polish. He gave ample 
proof of his knowledge of English ; for 
he not only quoted Milton and Shak- 
speare, but presented an impromptu 
Stanza of very Oriental poetry to an 
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English lady, whose own powers as a 
linguist gave her ample opportunities 
of testing his proficiency in the Euro- 
pean tongues. He professed a pro- 
found hatred of Russia; and said that 
if England declared war with that 
power, he would march against it with 
his 20,000 men, even if the sultan 
should forbid his interference: his 
violent indignation against Russia ap- 
peared to many of our party to be sus- 
oo and we concluded that he was a 

olish spy in the service of the autocrat. 
We afterwards discovered that, before he 
landed at Varna, he confessed to the 
captain of the steamer that he had no 
money to pay his passage, and begged 
to be trusted until he came on board 
again at Silistria. After some delay, 
the captain submitted to this arrange- 
ment, being satisfied of the truth of 
this part of his story. As we had 
landed before him, we had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing that when he entered 
the town the sentries took no notice 
of him, and treated him as a perfect 
stranger, —a circumstance not to be 
reconciled with his statements of his 
high official rank and great possessions 
in the province. He had also stated 
that he was on a special mission from 
the sultan to the Pacha of Varna: 
another fact which we could not re- 
concile with the nature of his reception. 
However, he had hitherto been so 
agreeable, and had so diverted our 
voyage by exciting speculations as to 
his real character, that we were sorry 
to lose him. 

On landing, some of our party 
went to visit the pacha and the Greek 
archbishop ; while the rest, accom- 
panied by the captain, visited the 
old fortifications, and examined the 
place where the Russians made their 
first breach in 1823. In an adjoining 
valley, Ladislaus, king of Poland, was 
defeated by Amurath I. in 1444—a just 
punishment for the violation ofa solemn 
truce, which the pope declared it would 
be no crime to break with infidels. 
We left Varna at eleven in the morn- 
ing; the shores of the Black Sea pre- 
sented generally the same character as 
those already described ; there was no 
picturesque scenery to divert the tedium 
of the voyage, and no remarkable ob- 
jects, except a promontory surmounted 
by a ruined Genoese castle, and fre- 
quent ¢umuli along the brow of the 
cliffs. I tasted the water in the morn- 
ing at Varna, and again in the after- 
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noon in the open sea; at Varna it was 
simply brackish, but a fresh-water lake 
which discharges its waters into the 
harbour evidently has much influence. 
In the open sea the water was much 
salter than I expected, from the ac- 
counts given by former travellers, though 
it was much less salt than in the Bos- 
phorus near Scutari: it was, however, 
salt in the literal sense of the term, and 
not bitter like the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean. We saw large shoals of por- 
poises during the day, and passed 
several vessels and small craft steering 
for the mouth of the Danube. 

At six a.m. on the following morn- 
ing, we were approaching the low en- 
trance of the river, which appeared like 
a long, hopeless bank of flat marsh, 
overgrown by rushes. About half-past 
seven we entered the Sulinth, the only 
one of the four mouths which is now 
navigable, and therefore craftily secured 
by the Russians in their last treaty with 
the Porte. The passage even of this 
mouth is obstructed by a bar, which 
renders the navigation of it in the night 
extremely difficult, if not impossible. 
On each bank were Russian guards, 
those on the Turkish side being osten- 
sibly stationed there for the purpose 
of keeping the quarantine. By the 
treaty alluded to, Russia secured to 
herself, under the name of Bessarabia, 
the whole of the eastern bank of the 
river from the Sulinth mouth to the 
river Pruth, below Galadsch, and even 
presumed to impose a tax upon all 
vessels entering the river. Our cap- 
tain of the Ferdinando Primo was par- 
ticularly glorious at his success in 
resisting this imposition; and at the 
remonstrance, it is said, of the British 
cabinet, the tax was repealed for the 
shipping of the Great Powers. The low 
rush-covered banks are the hot-bed of 
malaria and mosquitoes, and the mor- 
tality among the Russian guards is 
said tobe immense. The countenances 
of those we saw en passant were per- 
fect counterparts of those remarked by 
every traveller at the post-stations on 
the Pontine marshes; but, to a power 
like Russia, the loss of life is nothing 
in comparison with the success of her 
policy. The mouth of the river was 
almost closed by the number of vessels 
working up, and the appearance of the 
steamer among them added not a little 
to their embarrassment. The river is 
very muddy and sluggish for many 
miles before it reaches the Black Sea; 
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it is so circuitous and forms so many 
reaches, and the banks are every where 
so low, that the ships working up and 
down its stream are seen over the land, 
even when at a considerable distance 
from each other. The Essex shore of 
the Thames is picturesque in com- 
parison with this part of the Lower 
Danube ; the only variety in its tame 
and monotonous course is the appear- 
ance of the Baishapat, or Five Moun- 
tains, which, though distant, present a 
distinct and broken outline, rising be- 
hind the low swamps of the western 
bank of the river. At three P.M. we 
arrived at Tuldscha, and landed several 
of our Turkish passengers. Rain began 
to fall in torrents, obscuring the at- 
mosphere to such a degree that it 
became doubtful whether the vessel 
could proceed ; however, by the skill 
and perseverance of Captain Everson, 
who remained on deck during the 
whole night, we proceeded without 
delay, and anchored at Galadsch, the 
_ of Moldavia, about midnight, after 
aving made, we were told, a very 
favourable voyage from Constantinople. 
Passengers who land at Galadsch must 
perform a quarantine of fourteen days. 
Here, for the first time, we experienced 
the miseries of the Danube mosquitoes ; 
they boarded us in swarms, and in less 
than an hour the cabin was carried by 
storm. Alas! the muslin of the Con- 
stantinople curtains was not fine 
enough ; so that our invaders easily 
found their way through, and did not 
attempt to get out again. On the fol- 
lowing morning every face bore evi- 
dence of the combat, and gave a wo- 
ful presentiment of future suffering. 
he Ferdinando Primo generally 
remains a day at Galadsch; we were, 
therefore, compelled to divert our time 
as well as we could in a situation where 
quarantine regulations almost made us 
prisoners in the ship. In a cruise 
made with the captain round the islands 
in the river, we saw snipes, herons, 
water-hens, &c.; indeed the Lower 
Danube is the resort of numerous 
varieties of birds, and during winter 
abounds with game. Besides the gulls 
which frequent the lower waters, im- 
mense flocks of herons and pelicans 
hover about the marshy islands in the 
stream, but they are very difficult to 
approach. Nothing can be imagined 
more desolate or discouraging than the 
appearance of Galadsch, although it is 
the residence of British and other con- 
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suls, and the principal port for the 
commerce of the river. 

Part of the town is somewhat elevated 
above the river, and contains some 
good houses recently constructed in 
the European style, but in general it 
lies upon a low marshy flat ; its houses 
are built of wood, and are seldom more 
than one story high ; and its streets are 
so splashy, that boards are necessary 
to render them passable. The steamer 
was moored alongside the place assign- 
ed to ships in quarantine, which was 
separated from the town by the Par- 
latorio, a space of about six feet broad, 
extending for some distance along the 
bank, and protected from intrusion by 
a high palisade on each side. This 
neutral ground was crowded with Mol- 
davian ladies, who came down to be 
stared at and admired by the newly 
arrived cargo of the Ferdinando Pri- 
mo; and one of them told us that she 
had come to Galadsch that morning 
from a considerable distance, in order 
to see a steam-vessel. Our walk along 
the Parlatorio was the only bit of 
Moldavian ground to which we were 
allowed access; and nothing beyond 
the town made an exception to the 
general monotony, except the distant 
range of the Balkan, which appeared 
much nearer than it really is, in con- 
sequence of the low level of the plain 
which spreads from its base to the river. 

At four p.m. we were again under 
way; and, after a run of about two 
hours, the steamer moored alongside 
the wooded quay of Ibraila, or Bra- 
hilou, the port of Wallachia, the second 
and last port of the Danube to which 
large vessels come for cargoes, and be- 
yond which they seldom pass. It is 
conveniently situated for the shipment 
of corn, which is collected there from 
the rich plains of the principality. 
Among the vessels we passed in our 
progress from the Sulinth mouth to 
Galadsch, and those we found at Ibraila, 
the largest proportion were under the 
Syrian flag ; the rest, with the exception 
of a few Russians and two or three 
English brigs, were river vessels. All 
of them were going up light, and the 
passage against the current, which be- 
gins to be strong between Galadsch 
and Ibraila, was evidently the most 
tedious imaginable. The wind, when 
favourable for proceeding direct, fre- 
quently becomes contrary, in conse- 
quence of the numerous bends of the 
stream ; under these circumstances, it 
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is necessary to tow or track: a pro- 
cess which is both laborious and dan- 
gerous to European sailors in a coun- 
try of constant malaria under a burn- 
ing sun. It is surprising that the 
merchants have not yet introduced 
a small steam-tug on this part of the 
tiver; the saving of time alone would 
speedily repay the cost of its employ- 
ment. Many of the Syrian ships are 
well found, and remarkably pretty 
models; they are rigged generally as 
brigs, and frequently carry sky-sails. 
We were much amused during our stay 
here by the skiffs of the river, which 
more resemble the canoes of savages 
than the boats upon one of the princi- 
pal streams of Europe. They are cut 
out of a single trunk, and are propelled 
by paddles, broad at the extremities, 
like those of the South Sea islanders. 
One of these was about ten or twelve 
feet in length, and was as perfect a 
curiosity in its way as its owner, a 
venerable old Greek, who paddled 
about in his Lilliputian vessel with as 
much content as if he commanded a 
frigate. The craft, ill adapted as she 
seemed for such an experiment, also 
carried sail, and exhibited a rude at- 
tempt at the rig ofa cutter ; her breadth 
of beam prevented her upsetting, and 
she made very fair progress under 
canvass: the maneuvres of this second 
Commodore O’Brien, who is said to 
enjoy the surprise of the foreign sailors, 
afforded us great amusement. We 
were also much struck with a pecu- 
liarity in the changing of the evening 
guard at the Wallachian stations, 
After the usual manceuvres, which were 
performed with remarkable precision, 
every man, at the word of command, 
took off his hat; and, making frequent 
signs of the cross on his head and 
breast, appeared absorbed for several 
minutes in devotion; after this ob- 
servance, they were marched off to 
their several stations. Close to the 
place of our anchorage was a Parla- 
torio, similar to that of Galadsch ; and 
near it was a guard-house, whose win- 
dows, on our arrival, were crowded 
with visitors, among whom were many 
Wallachian ladies. If the party there 
assembled might have been considered 
a fair specimen of their countrywomen, 
we should have pronounced the female 
beauty of Wallachia to be very remark- 
able, and far superior to that of the 
neighbouring state. Our captain pro- 
posed in the evening that we should 
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entertain the Wallacks by a dance, 
and the very respectable mate of the 
Ferdinando volunteered his services on 
the fiddle; we accordingly assembled 
a strong party of English, French, and 
Germans, on the platform of the Par- 
latorio, and should have enjoyed our 
dance much more if the Wallachian 
belles had been permitted to join it. 
The Britons became loyal with the 
excitement ofcountry-dancesand Scotch 
reels ; and singing followed, principally 
to the tune of “ Rule Britannia,” and 
“God save the King.” Asa finale to 
the entertainment, Captain Everson 
sent up some brilliant rockets, and 
burnt blue-lights, a present recently 
received from the Capitan Pacha. It 
was fortunate for his passengers that 
they were light-hearted enough to find 
enjoyment so easily, and that he was 
so ready to promote it. 

Ibraila is a town of between five and 
six thousand inhabitants; the Wal- 
lacks call themselves Rumouni, and the 
country Tsara Rumanesca, or Roman 
land ; the language presents so many 
affinities to the Latin language, that it 
would seem to have almost superseded 
the original tongue after the Roman 
conquest of Dacia. The dress of the 
Wallack and Moldavian peasants is 
generally composed of skins; but they 
are distinguished by their head-dress— 
the Wallachian being black, the Mol- 
davian white. The Danube at Ibraila, 
and between it and Silistria, is impeded 
by numerous long islands, which divide 
it into several channels; the stream is 
deep and rapid, and always yellow 
from the quantity of mud which it 
brings down in its course of 1500 
miles from the Black Forest to the sea. 
The Ferdinando Primo maintains the 
steam communication between Ibraila 
and Constantinople, and does not go 
beyond the former station; we were, 
therefore, obliged to await the arrival 
of the Hungarian steamer, which we 
expected to have found there. On the 
morning following our arrival, the Pan- 
nonia made her appearance, having 
been detained a day beyond her usual 
time by the rain and foggy weather we 
had experienced. For nearly an hour 
before her arrival the crew had an- 
nounced her approach, having observed 
the smoke over the low banks of the 
river between Ibraila and Silistria. In 
the album, or “ Fremden-buch,” of the 
Ferdinando Primo, which all travellers 
on the Lower Danube will at once 
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remember, we found recorded numer- 
ous testimonies in favour. of her good 
arrangements, and ofthe skill and kind 
attentions of her British captain ; many 
of the voyageurs who had preceded us 
had expressed their approbation in the 
most flattering manner, and we were 
happy in being able to confirm their 
evidence by the record of our own 
experience. Among the writers, I ob- 
served the names of Prince Canta- 
cuzene, Mavrocordato, the Persian 
——. the author of the Kussilbash, 
Miss Pardoe, Colonel Considine, &c. 
The record of Miss Pardoe was in 
rhyme, and of so indifferent a quality 
that the next female traveller on the 
Danube indulged in a similar effusion, 
the greater part of which was a good- 
natured quiz on the poetry of her 
literary predecessor. 

At three p.m. we were transferred 
to the Pannonia, a much smaller ves- 
sel, very inferior in accommodation 
and deficient in power, being supplied 
with engines of only eighteen horse 
powereach. We soon discovered that 
a different system prevailed on board ; 
in the Ferdinando, a dollar a-day was 
paid by each passenger; and break- 
fast, dinner, and tea, were served ina 
truly English style. In the Pan- 
nonia, and in the other vessels on the 
river, the meals are managed by a 
restaurateur ; and, consequently, half 
of them are considered as extras, and 
are as indifferent as can be expected. 
The greatest annoyance, however, was 
the delay. We were idle nearly an 
entire day at Galadsch, and were de- 
tained at [braila from six in the even- 
ing of one day until the midnight of 
the next. It would be a great im- 
provement upon the existing arrange- 
ments if the Ferdinando were allowed 
to proceed direct to Skela Cladova, 
which the depth of the river would 
permit; there would not then be any 
transfer of passengers, or any delay in 
waiting for the arrival of the second 
steamer. It also appeared to us that 
the construction of the vessels which 
ply exclusively on the river might be 
much improved ; they might be more 
roomy and considerably broader, like 
the steamers on the American lakes; 
whereas the Pannonia is scarcely su- 
perior in size or accommodation to the 
Greenwich boats upon the Thames, 
if we except the addition of a few 
small and miserably ventilated sleep- 
ing-berths. In the afternoon we be- 
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came weary of the confinement, and 
took a cruise in the ship’s boat along 
the shores of Bulgaria,—finding them, 
like those opposite Galadsch, low, 
swampy, and overgrown with long, 
rank reeds, which swarm with mos- 
quitoes. Beyond this line of marshy 
flat which borders on the river, the 
vast plain of the province stretches 
away to the foot of the Balkan, almost 
without interruption; its fertility is 
said to be greater than that of Wal- 
lachia, and the plain has the reputation 
of being among the richest in the 
world. The cabin-windows of the 
Pannonia were carefully covered with 
fine muslin in order to exclude the 
mosquitoes, but no precautions could 
suffice; long before night the cabin 
was swarming with them ; the irritation 
of their bites contributed to hasten the 
pestilential influence of the malaria, 
and several passengers were soon con- 
fined to their beds by that terrible 
species of intermittent, which the phy- 
sicians of Vienna emphatically desig- 
nate by the name of “the Danube 
Fever.” The river near Ibraila is re- 
markable for its vast flocks of pelicans ; 
at one bend of the stream we found it 
completely covered with these birds, 
and in other parts we observed large 
flocks of storks, herons, and wild-ducks. 
The Pannonia left Ibraila soon after 
midnight ; in the morning the scenery 
began to improve, especially as we 
approached Hirsova, a small Turkish 
town with a single minaret, prettily 
situated in a bay between two bold lime- 
stone promontories. In the northern 
of these rocky cliffs are several caverns, 
and in the southern some vestiges of 
ancient masonry close to the water, 
apparently the base of the Turkish 
fortress, which, before the Russian in- 
vasion, was one of the most important 
strongholds on the river. The Wal- 
lachian bank was guarded at intervals 
by a military post, consisting generally 
of two soldiers, whose habitation is 
nothing more than a miserable cabin of 
straw, elevated above the banks on 
wooden poles; in front of each cabin 
there was generally a tall pole termi- 
nating in a rude cross, which was often 
bound with a wisp of straw to serve 
as a fire-beacon in case of necessity. 
The frequent recurrence of these tall 
crosses appeared as if the Christian 
inhabitants of Wallachia were anxious 
to display the emblem of their faith to 
their Moslem neighbours on the op- 
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posite bank, The scenery of the river 
on the Bulgarian side presented a 
pleasing succession of beautifully wood- 
ed hills, covered with oaks and horse- 
chestnuts in full flower; it derived 
additional beauty from the numerous 
small and prettily wooded islands 
which occur in the mid channel about 
the great bend of the river at Rassova. 
Near Csernavoda we saw the Canal of 
Trajan, commenced for the purpose of 
connecting the Danube at this part with 
the Black Sea near Varna, but never 
completed. Though narrow, it is still 
sufficiently spacious to allow the Pan- 
nonia to enter it with ease: the com- 
pletion of this channel would be one of 
the greatest advantages to the naviga- 
tion of the Danube, and would, more- 
over, render the possession of the 
mouths of the river unimportant to Rus- 
sia. The design of opening the canal was 
once, it is said, seriously entertained 
by the present Ottoman government; 
but, according to recent accounts of 
the policy of the northern powers, 
ltussia has, at the instigation of Austria, 
consented to withdraw her troops from 
the Sulinéh mouth; a measure which, 
if true, will cause the formation of the 
new channel to be again deferred. The 
sufferings of the passengers from mos- 
quitoes, and the crowded state of our 
small cabin, induced many of us to 
spread our mattresses on the deck during 
the night ; and we contrived to slee 
there with comparative comfort, and, 
fortunately, without any ill-effects from 
the climate of the river. Towards 
evening the roof and beams of the low 
cabin became positively black with the 
mosquitoes which had collected there, 
and the three French passengers regu- 
larly got up a crusade for the destruc- 
tion of the cousins. With coats thrown 
off, and large towels in their hands, 
the whole party resolutely set to work 
every evening, amid screams of horror 
from the Frenchmen, who, repudiating 
the virtuous casuistry of the Abbess of 
Andoiiillets and her pretty novice, 
Margarita, on their journey to the hot- 
baths of Bourbon, had no compunction 
in giving unmutilated utterance to the 
select vocabulary of French oaths, which 
the nature of the exercise or the num- 
ber of the enemy might seem to call 
for. 

About daybreak on the morning 
following our departure from Ibraila 
we arrived at Silistria, the capital of 
Bulgaria, celebrated for its connexion 
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with Russian policy during the occu- 
pation of this part of the Turkish em- 
pire. It was strongly fortified by the 
invaders, in the expectation that the 
conditions imposed upon the Porte 
would never be fulfilled. There is 
little, beyond these fortifications, to 
detain the traveller in the town; its 
population is below 10,000, and is 
composed of a mixed assemblage of 
Greeks, Turks, Bulgars, and Jews; 
the Turks being, as usual, in the 
smallest proportion. We left it 
again at nine a.M., having taken on 
board our guondam passenger, Nadir 
Achmet Bey, who again gave us 
ample proofs of his versatile attain- 
ments. During his stay on board, he 
mystified the French and German 
passengers by his extraordinary fa- 
miliarity with the literature of their 
languages; and his conversation was 
frequently seasoned by a very apt 
quotation from the Latin classics. 
He was warmly welcomed by the 
whole party; but, as if anxious to 
shew that he was a cosmopolite in 
manners as well as in language, he 
indulged so freely in wine at dinner 
that he lost all self-control; and, for 
some slight exercise of authority on 
the part of the captain, he abused him 
in the choicest specimens of Italian 
Billingsgate that I ever heard out of 
Naples. The conduct of the captain 
was firm, but respectful; while the 
language and demeanour of Nadir Bey 
were so uncalled-for, so unjust, and so 
intolerable to any person acquainted 
with the discipline of a ship, that 
several of the English party remon- 
strated with him. He was so irritated 
at finding that the passengers were not 
disposed to encourage him, that he 
vented his indignation against the 
Englishman who first assured him that 
he was wrong, by saying that he was 
sure from his being the advocate ofa 
low man, that he must be a low person 
himself, and that he could be nothing 
better than a Manchester man! The 
amusement produced by this climax of 
passion was more annoying to him 
than the opposition of the captain ; and 
his subsequent conduct was so bad 
that the whole party, French as well 
as English, could take no further notice 
of him. On the following day he 
finally left the steamer; and, in a few 
weeks after the death of the sultan, 
he was figuring in the Malta news- 
papers as the lawful heir to the Ot- 
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toman throne; being the son, as he 
stated, of the sultana who escaped from 
the massacre of the harem of Sultan 
Mustafa. Subsequent events, how- 
ever, have proved that the pretender 
is known and understood beyond the 
empire to whose possession he aspires. 
He was born, it appears, at Constanti- 
nople, of a Polish mother; and, after 
many adventures in early life, which 
nearly cost him his head, he escaped 
and found patronage under that arch- 
rebel, the Pacha of Egypt, in whose 
service he is known to have visited 
England. Soon after we met him on 
the Danube, the newspapers announced 
the discovery of some plot devised by 
the pacha, and carried on by Nadir 
Bey at Constantinople ; but he con- 
trived to escape in a steamer, and 
reached Egypt. His reception by 
Mehemet Ali does not appear to have 
been very cordial, perhaps in con- 
sequence of his ill-success, for he soon 
made his appearance at Malta; and 
knowing, doubtless, from past ex- 
perience, that the greater the lie the 
more believers he would have, he there 
proclaimed himself the lawful heir to 
the Turkish throne; adding, that he 
did not wish to convulse the empire by 
a contest, but that he was willing 
to accept a pension ! 

We have dwelt rather longer on the 
history of this extraordinary and im- 
pudent impostor than he, perhaps, de- 
serves; but many of the readers of 
Recina have, no doubt, met him in 
their travels, and to these the pre- 
ceding details may be interesting. He 
has since transferred his ready services 
to a more profitable market than Egypt, 
and future voyageurs will find him not 
at the head of 20,000 men on the 
banks of the Danube, or enjoying the 
otium cum dignitate of his Bulgarian 
territory, but officiating as man-of-all 
work at the court of Morocco, where 
recent travellers have seen him ! 

The weather, as we ascended the 
river, continued to become more agree- 
able; and, with the exception of the 
mosquitoes, our passage was daily in- 
creasing in interest. In the evening 
we passed Totorkan, and soon after 
nightfall were compelled by the dark- 
ness to come to an anchor in the 
middle of the stream for several hours. 
On the following morning we passed 
Giurgevo, an important town on the 
Wallachian shore, and shortly after- 
wards arrived at Ruschuk, a dull and 
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lifeless Bulgarian town, although its 
mixed population of Armenians, Greeks, 
and Turks, is said to be not less than 
38,000 souls. It was burnt by the 
Russians in 1816, and does not ap- 
pear to have recovered the calamity : 
its bazars are poor, and are remark- 
able only for their pretty pipe-bowls. 
Leaving Ruschuk, the scenery of the 
Bulgarian bank presented a pleasing 
variety of well-wooded and rich country, 
abounding in beautiful dells. The 
peasants were busily engaged in the 
hay-harvest, and the country generally 
presented a very different aspect from 
that which greeted us in the lower parts 
of the river. The cliffs on the Bul- 
garian bank diversified the scenery by 
their rocky escarpments and wooded 
summits; nothing was wanting but 
more evidence of civilised life to com- 
plete the elements of an extremely 
beautiful picture. The sunsets on the 
river at this season are remarkably fine, 
and deserve to be particularised among 
the other incidents of the voyage. We 
were delayed again for two hours at 
Sistov, and did not arrive at Nikopoli 
until the next morning. This town of 
20,000 inhabitants is prettily situated 
at the junction of the Osma with the 
Danube ; it is celebrated for the first 
battle fought upon the Danube between 
the Turks and Christians-in 1396, 
when Bajazet defeated Sigismund of 
Hungary and his allies. The scenery 
during this day’s passage was by no 
means so striking as that already de- 
scribed ; the cliffs near the river are so 
perpendicular, that it seems as if their 
horizontal strata had been cut artifici- 
ally: the lines of the current when the 
river is swollen are clearly marked. 
The only place of importance we passed 
was Rahova, or Oreava, prettily situ- 
ated on the side of a hill near the little 
river Seidul. Towards morning a 
head-wind sprung up, which delayed 
our arrival at Widdin, which we did 
not reach until one p.m.: in the bends 
of the river below it we enjoyed 
several fine views of the Balkan range. 
Widdin was by far the most important 
town we had as yet seen on the 
Danube ; itis strongly fortified, and is 
the last town of any consequence on 
the Bulgarian bank. It was also cele- 
brated at that time as the residence of 
one of the most distinguished vassals of 
the sultan, Hussein Pacha, the hero of 
Schumla, and then Pacha of the pro- 
vince. On ourarrival, we were invited 
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to pay a visit to this remarkable man, 
whose name is so intimately associated 
with the destruction of the Janissaries, 
described in the paper on Constanti- 
nople, in our January number. We 
were escorted Dy a very intelligent 
protégé of the Pacha, the director of 
the customs ; his physician and secre- 
tary — the former a Frenchman, the 
latter a Jew—officiated as interpreters ; 
the Frenchman communicating with the 
Jew in the Bulgarian dialect, and the 
Jew translating into Turkish for the 
enlightenment of the pacha. Two of 
our party (one of whom was an English 
lady who has since published some 
very charming papers on Eastern man- 
ners, written with so much talent that 
we are almost disposed to quarrel with 
her for writing so little) had previously 
made the acquaintance of Hussein in 
their voyage down the river; and, on 
their re-appearance, the pacha clapped 
his hands and shewed great pleasure 
at the renewal of their visit. On that 


occasion our fair pilgrim was invited 
to visit the harem, where she was en- 
tertained by his wives and concubines 
with the exhibition of the dancing- 
girls, and with the usual accompani- 
ments of a Turkish reception — pipes, 


coffee, and sweetmeats. The visit was 
now again renewed ; and the readers 
of Recina have already received from 
the pen of the accomplished PrLie- 
crina herself a graphic description of 
the interior of the harem — an account 
which has no rival in our language for 
truth of detail or for a true percep- 
tion of the Turkish character. [See 
vol. xviii. p.679.] The palace in which 
his highness resides is a large square 
building, more resembling the quad- 
rangle of a monastery, or alarge mews, 
than the palace of a Turkish governor. 
A covered gallery, open at the sides, 
ran round the inner sides of the build- 
ing; the harem occupied one side; 
and in another, looking out upon the 
Danube, were the audience-chamber 
and private apartments of the pacha. 
Beneath these were the stables, coach- 
houses, and accommodations for the at- 
tendants and slaves. We were ad- 
mitted immediately on our arrival. 
We found the pacha seated upon one 
corner of the divan, which filled up 
two sides of the chamber, the cornice 
of which was painted with views of 
Constantinople, which might have 
been executed by a Chinese novice, so 
perfectly were all the rules of per- 
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spective set at defiance. The appear- 
ance of Hussein Pacha by no means 
realised our presentiment of the de- 
stroyer of the Janissaries ; sitting as he 
was, cross-legged, in the corner of the 
divan, we had no means of judging of 
his height ; but we concluded, from his 
portly form, that measuring his stature 
by the architectural rule for estimating 
the proportions of classic columns —so 
many diameters in height—his high- 
ness would certainly belong to the 
unit order. His head struck us as very 
fine ; and while his eye denoted deci- 
sion and quickness of perception, the 
general expression of his countenance 
was indicative of kindness and bene- 
volence. His robes were perfectly @ 
la Turc; but he had no turban, hav- 
ing discarded that head-dress for the 
fez, when he renounced the Janissaries, 
as described in the former article on 
Constantinople. We were arranged on 
chairs opposite him, forming a semi- 
circle. After the usual salams, he 
offered his snuff-box to each of us in- 
dividually ; I returned the compliment 
by a canister of Scotch high-dried, 
which set him sneezing; upon which 
he remarked that English snuff was 
very strong, and he would not afier- 
wards accept it. Pipes were brought, 
with coffee, iced water, and preserved 
cherries placed upon sliced lemons. 
The pipes had by far the richest amber 
mouthpieces I had ever seen; they 
were at least six inches long, and of 
proportionate thickness ; the rings were 
studded with brilliants, most tastefully 
set. With the exception of the ob- 
servation on the snuff, the pacha had 
hitherto remained silent; but the pipes 
brought about a conversation perhaps 
as brisk as it usually is on a Turkish 
visit of ceremony, allowing about five 
minutes for ruminating on each observa- 
tion. His highness commenced, by 
expressing his thanks for the visit we 
had paid him; the Jewish secretary 
having duly translated the same into 
Bulgarian, the doctor gave us the 
French version, and our acknowledg- 
ment having undergone the same pro- 
cess, Hussein said that Constantinople 
was a very fine place, pointing to the 
pictures on the cornice, to which we 
of course assented. Our conversation 
was chiefly with the French doctor, 
when the pacha was at a loss for a 
fresh topic; but among the questions 
which he asked was one which singu- 
larly proves how ignorant many of the 
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prominent characters in Turkish affairs 
are of the rest of Europe,—for he 
gravely inquired, seeing that our party 
was composed of French and English, 
whether Paris or London was the ca- 
pital of England. During our inter- 
view, which lasted nearly an hour, two 
rows of slaves stood barefooted behind 
us, to replenish our pipes, and supply 
us with refreshments. Hussein Pacha 
commenced life as a simple tradesman ; 
and became in course of time an im- 
portant personage in the Turkish army. 
Previous to the rebellion of 1826, he 
was appointed Aya of the Janissaries, 
and by his conduct in that office 
gained the entire confidence of the 
sultan, who subsequently found that 
he had not trusted him in vain. 
The part played by Hussein in the 
affair of the Janissaries, and his ser- 
vices in executing the reforms of Sultan 
Mahmoud, have already been fully de- 
scribed, and need not be again re- 
peated. The sultan created him seras- 
kier after the close of that struggle ; 
and at the commencement of the war 
with Mehemet Ali, invested him with 
the command of the Turkish army in 
Syria; but in consequence of the loss 
of his first battle he was recalled, and 
disgraced. Hissuccessors, however,were 
equally unsuccessful ; and the sultan, 
convinced, it is said, that the reverses of 
his army were not to be attributed to the 
generals, restored him to favour; after 
which Hussein distinguished himself 
by his gallant victory over the Russians 
at Schumla, and becamea pacha of three 
tails. He was probably as independent 
as he could desire in the pachalic of 
Widdin, but since our visit he has 
been promoted to the more lucrative 
office of Pacha of Sinope; so that fu- 
ture travellers on the Danube are de- 
prived of the opportunity of seeing 
one of the most remarkable specimens 
of the Turkish character of the old 
school. After his notions on the 
British metropolis, it will hardly be a 
matter of surprise that he can neither 
read nor write; but in spite of this dis- 
advantage, his good sense has led him 
to have his son instructed in the French 
language ; and he expressed his inten- 
tion to send him to the European capi- 
tals for further study. On leaving the 
palace, we strolled through the bazars, 
but found nothing particularly worthy 
of observation. The French physician 
informed us that the plain of Widdin 
abounds in antiquities, particularly of 
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Roman architecture; and that the 
neighbourhood of the town itself has 
many objects of antiquarian interest 
which deserve to be examined and de- 
scribed ; but this would have required 
a residence of several days, and the 
captain of the steamer had already 
summoned us to depart. We were 
under weigh about five p.m., and as 
we passed the palace, the crew saluted 
the pacha by the customary compli- 
ment of three guns and three cheers, 
which he acknowledged from his win- 
dow by waving his handkerchief until 
the vessel was out of sight. 

Among the passengers who landed 
this morning at Widdin were three 
Greek women of Bulgaria and their 
husbands, whose costume was more re- 
markable than any I had yet observed. 
The youngest of the trio was a bride, 
and in honour of her marriage the whole 
party was decked out in holyday suits. 
This girl was rather pretty; she car- 
ried her dowry upon her head in Turk- 
ish gold pieces of twenty and thirty 
piastres, pierced and arranged so as to 
form a circular skull-cap of gold. Si- 
milar bands of coins formed her brace- 
lets, while the front and sides of her 
hair were crowded with ornaments of 
silver, and gold, and diamonds,—not 
indeed of the first lustre, but rose dia- 
monds, sufficiently large to make a 
show of wealth in the eyes of that vain 
and ostentatious people. Flowers and 
pearls also added to her decorations ; 


and a mass of pearls was suspended 


round her neck. She wore trousers of 
scarlet silk, of most ample size; a red 
velvet jacket profusely trimmed with 
gold braid, and a long loose tunic of 
blue silk, embroidered, like the old- 
fashioned damasks of our grandmothers, 
with large gold and silver flowers ; this 
tunic was split up at the sides nearly to 
the waist. The other women were al- 
most as gaudily dressed ; and the hus- 
bands looked on with evident satisfac- 
tion at the apparent interest and appro- 
bation with which we regarded their 
showy but dingy finery, In spite of 
their gay dresses, these people were 
merely deck passengers ; and they had 
no change of costume for the night, but 
slept on deck in the same holyday ha- 
biliments. Their dialect was a dis- 
agreeable patois; but the women were 
perfectly acquainted with all the famous 
Romaic songs of the Revolution. At 
our request, they gave us the cele- 
brated war-song, beginning, 
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Asiet, waides riuv ‘EAAHwy + 
the men joined in the chorus,— 


Tx tarra ds Agewusy 
waidss “EXAHvo ayapsy® 

worauiday ivboay ro aluc 
ds roikn bore oda. 


But the melody was as harsh as their 
voices, although, at the first note, all 
the Greeks in the ship assembled round 
the performers, and testified their ap- 
probation hy applause. 

The restaurateur of the Pannonia 
for the last few days had indulged us 
with some fine fish from the Danube : 
among these, the carp, pike, and stur- 
geon may be mentioned as particularly 
excellent; and the small craw-fish 
which were supplied to us as we ap- 
proached the Hungarian frontier were 
received as a real luxury. On the fol- 
lowing morning we enjoyed a fine view 
of the Carpathian mountains, covered 
with snow; the steamer had passed 
in the night the mouth of the small 
river Tiimok, which separates Bulgaria 
from Servia ; the small remaining tract 
of Wallachia which we passed between 
Kalefat and the frontier of Hungary at 
length became varied by elevations, 
and presented in different parts, as we 
advanced, a rich and _ well-wooded 
landscape. The first town of Servia 
which we observed was Palanka; but 
by the quarantine regulations we were 
forbidden to have any communication 
with the shore,—a guardiano having 
come on board when we arrived at the 
frontier, to see that they were ubeyed. 
The quarantine in Servia for travellers 
from Turkey extends to fourteen days ; 
between Servia and Hungary there isa 
further quarantine of ten days; and 
another of five days between Wallachia 
and Hungary. The shores did not 
present so picturesque an appearance 
beyond Palanka; but our attention in 
the afternoon was attracted by a very 
interesting object, which compensated 
for the deficiency of scenery— the ruins 
of the Bridge of Trajan. Two but- 
tresses of this magnificent structure, 
sixteen feet in thickness, still stand on 
the river banks, having withstood the 
force of the torrents and of drifted ice 
for more than sixteen centuries. In 
the bed of the river at low water piles 
are said to be still visible: the length 
of the bridge must have been upwards 
of half a mile. On the Wallachian 
shore is a new quarantine establish- 
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ment, and near it the ruin called “ the 
Tower of Severus,” covering a consider- 
able space of ground, the only remains 
of the Roman colony of Severnium. It 
is from these gigantic works, carried on 
in her remotest provinces, that the tra- 
veller derives a real idea of the power 
and resources of Rome. We passed Skela 
on the Wallachian, and Cladova on the 
Servian, bank ; but, without stopping 
at either, proceeded to Cladovitza, 
beyond them, where there is a coal 
dépot for the steamers below the Iron 
Gates. Beyond this, the steam vessels 
which navigate the Lower Danube do 
not pass; we moored here, therefore, 
for the night, boats being already pre- 
pared to convey us to the frontier on 
the next morning. The prospect look- 
ing up the river towards the Iron Gates 
was extremely fine, and gave us a 
strong presentiment of the scenery 
which awaited us. During the night, 
we were interested by the abundance of 
falling stars which we observed for 
many hours past midnight. 

At half-past five in the morning of 
the 10th of August, being the tenth day 
after our departure from Constantinople, 
we started from Cladovitza for the qua- 
rantine station of Alt-Orschova, in one 
of the large unpainted open boats so 
common on the Danube; it was drawn 
by eight oxen, assisted by about twenty 
men,—the party being escorted by a 
guardiano, and a Servian soldier with 
fixed bayonet. We left the Pannonia 
with feelings of satisfaction at the ci- 
vility and attention of the officers, 
who proved to us that the only thing 
to be desired was a vessel of larger 
size, and better accommodation. The 
boat in which we embarked was of 
the rudest construction ; the floor was 
perfectly flat, and the knees were sim- 
ply branches of trees cut off short, 
without the least effort to reduce them 
to any uniform shape. Paint was as 
much out of the question as a water- 
proof cabin ; but the weather was for- 
tunately fine, and we had no occasion 
to regret the absence of a better con- 
veyance. Two long planks lashed 
alongside the stern-post served as a 
rudder, which it required four men to 
manage: the shouts and screamings of 
the navigators made it doubtful which 
party was the most noisy, that on the 
bank, or that on board. As we as- 
cended towards the Iron Gates, or 
Eisern Thor, several passengers were 
requested to land, and walk along the 
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bank with the trackers, in order to 
lighten the boat. As we approached 
the troubled channel, the hissing of the 
waters as they swept past us, added to 
the shouts of the men, increased the 
excitement of the scene. The river 
was sufficiently high to cover the rocks 
which obstruct the mid-channel ; but 
the eddies which they occasioned 
made our frail bark roll and pitch, as 
if labouring in a heavy sea. The cur- 
rent at its strongest part has been com- 
puted to run fifteen or twenty feet in a 
second: the fall is about fifteen feet 
erpendicular in an English mile. 
Yotwithstanding these obstructions, 
which impede the navigation of the 
Danube for upwards of 7000 feet, se- 
veral steamers have floated down the 
stream at high water; but the impedi- 
ment is too great to permit their return, 
or to hold out any hope that this portion 
of the river can ever be made available 
for any other kind of navigation than 
that which now prevails. The scenery 
of both banks is highly beautiful ; the 
slopes ofthe hills are covered with wood, 
= occasional islands add to the variety 
of the landscape. On one of those 
islands Neu-Orschova is situated, form- 
ing an exceedingly picturesque object, 
on which the eye rests with pleasure. 
It is the last Turkish town and strong- 
hold on the river, strongly fortified, and 
the residence of a pacha, whose palace 
and gardens, interspersed with cy- 
presses, have a novel and agreeable as- 
pect, compared with the scenery 
around them. Placed between the 
Wallachian, Hungarian, and Servian 
territories, it was necessary that Neu- 
Orschova should adopt their system of 
es for all persons coming from 
furkey ; the term fixed for this pur- 
pose is fourteen days; so that some 
Turks who came up with us from Mol- 
davia, intending to visit the island, 
gained by performing their quarantine 
with us at Alt-Orschova, when the 
period was limited to ten days. The 
opposite bank of Servia was formerly 
defended by Fort Elizabeth; which, 
though now dismantled and out of 
repair, forms a very striking and beau- 
tiful object in the landscape; the road 
passes through this fort. Here the 
Iron Gates properly terminate. After 
passing the fortress, the oxen, which 
had tracked up the river for nine hours, 
were detached, and we drifted to the 
opposite bank, where we landed at the 
Parlatorio, The sand of the bank was 
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full of mica, a mineral which is found 
in the sands of the river as far down as 
Ibraila; but not in such abundance as 
here. We were received by a party of 
troops ready to escort us to the scene of 
our temporary imprisonment, accom- 
panied by a large party of bullock 
drivers, so anxious to be employed in 
the transport of our luggage, that the 
soldiers had more difficulty in keeping 
them in order than in managing the 
passengers. The scene was extremely 
ludicrous. Every thing which was 
likely to become infected by touching 
our persons or baggage was carefully 
tied up; the whips of the drivers 
had their lashes removed ; the tails of 
the oxen were tied in a lump, to the 
great annoyance of the animals, who 
thereby rivalled the ‘ stumpy-tailed 
cow in fly-time” of the Yankee pro- 
verb. In due time, all the prelimin- 
aries were adjusted; and amidst an 
indescribable clamour we were marched 
off to the lazaretto at Schupanek, a 
spacious and convenient building, situ- 
ated in a healthy and airy valley open 
to the east, at the distance of about a 
mile and a-half from the town. There 
were very few inmates on our arrival, 
and, as their term of confinement had 
nearly expired, we soon had the build- 
ing entirely to ourselves. Though 
obliged to sleep two or three in a 
room, we found it by no means dis- 
agreeable ; and though badly supplied 
with actual comforts, we were con- 
tented with having an abundance of the 
finest water, good bread, and clean 
beds. A servant was allotted to each 
party, on taking possession of their 
apartments. The part of the building 
appropriated to travellers is divided 
into small courts, built in a square 
form round an open garden in the cen- 
tre, to which only one party is allowed 
access at one time, in order to prevent 
the different classes of quarantine from 
becoming mixed,—each being allowed 
his turn in rotation. Each court con- 
tains two rooms, and accommodation 
above these for servants. In almost 
every court there is a well of water, 
and round the whole of these apart- 
ments, between the courts and the 
outer wall, is a broad walk where the 
inmates are allowed to take exercise, if 
accompanied by a guardiano. A re- 
staurant attached to the establishment 
supplies the meals at a fixed tariff, and 
the general order and arrangement of 
the institution are so satisfactory, that 
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travellers soon become reconciled to 
their imprisonment. The dinner was 
served at regular hours, according to 
the desire of the majority. Every 
morning a physician called, and in- 
quired into the health of each indi- 
vidual; and the governor generally 
came round every day to ascertain our 
wants and wishes. At sunset a bell 
was rung, when every one was obliged 
to retire to his own room ; for the door 
of every court was then locked for the 
night. At the first visit of the doctor and 
governor, we presented them with some 
English porter, which they found so 
agreeable, that they seldom failed to 
prolong their stay in our rooms beyond 
the usual period of their visits to the 
other passengers. On these occa- 
sions, chairs were placed in the mid- 
dle of the room for these important 
officials; every scrap of paper, books, 
clothes, &c., were put out of the way, 
and the glasses of porter placed on the 
floor, in order that there might be no 
contact; while a guardiano stood by, 
stick in hand, to prevent accidents. 
The morning after our arrival an officer 
made his appearance, and took an inven- 
tory ofall our possessions; in order,ashe 
said, to secure our property in case of 
death, when every thing in the schedule 
would be placed under the government 
seal, and forwarded to the family of 
the deceased. These lists, we after- 
wards found, were used by the officers 
of the customs to arrange the duty 
payable on our baggage,—a system 
which certainly saves them much trou- 
ble ; and, from our experience, they are 
by no means disposed to be vexatious, 
or to take undue advantage of the in- 
formation supplied. The heat of the 
weather during our quarantine was 
particularly trying ; the thermometer in 
the shade of our rooms was seldom be- 
low 78°, and the temperature of the 
night was generally very high. After 
the constant travelling of many months, 
we found the quiet and repose of qua- 
rantine particularly acceptable ; and 
we could not refrain from contrasting 
our present satisfactory condition with 
the similar ordeal we had passed in the 
lazaretto of the Pireus. On the 20th 
of August our period of confinement 
was completed, without the occurrence 
of any sickness: this was the twenty- 
second day from our departure from 
Constantinople, ten of which had been 
spent in quarantine. As soon as we 
were released, we proceeded to the 
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Custom-House and Police-Station, 
where our passports were examined and 
signed; and, having made these ar- 
rangements we secured accommoda- 
tions in the two inns of Orschova, until 
summoned by the steam-packet autho- 
rities to resume our voyage. In order 
to make the best use of our time, we 
determined to devote the day which we 
should otherwise have spentat Orschova 
to an excursion to the Baths of Me- 
hadia, distant about sixteen miles from 
the town. We accordingly hired car- 
riages for the purpose, and was sur- 
prised to find that Orschova could 
produce so respectable a display of 
vehicles. The Baths of Mehadia were 
known to the Romans under the name 
of the Baths of Hercules. The road 
leading to them passes by the quaran- 
tine of Schupanek, and then turns into 
the valley of the Cserna, ascending 
that stream until it arrives at the baths. 
It would be difficult to imagine any 
thing more truly beautiful than this 
drive. The Cserna flows through a 
part of the Carpathian chain, between 
lofty hills, profusely clothed with fine 
timber to their very summits. About 
eight miles from Orschova, the road 
passes close to the remains of a Roman 
aqueduct, of which eleven arches are 
still standing. As we drew near Me- 
hadia the hills assumed a different ap- 
pearance, rising into abrupt and broken 
peaks, presenting all the characters of 
a limestone district, beautifully diversi- 
fied by rock and wood. Many ofthese 
peaks were from 1200 to 1500 feet in 
height. The Cserna dashes along its 
rocky bed, bright and rapid as an Eng- 
lish trout-stream ; the road passes 
along its bank, until a sudden turn 
round the base of the mountains brings 
us at once into the valley of Mehadia. 
The river, shortly before reaching this 
point, is crossed by a suspension bridge 
of novel and rather elegant construc- 
tion. The sulphurous  exhalations 
burst upon us so strongly on entering 
the valley, that for a moment we 
thought we had arrived at the principal 
spring. At length another turn brought 
us directly into the great square, or 
place of the town, in which the hotel 
and lodging-houses are situated. These 
buildings are constructed with much 
taste, and look more like the chief 
street of some German capital than 
of a retired bathing-place on the very 
outskirts of the Austrian empire, The 
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hotel was built by the present emperor, 
and is well arranged for the comfort 
and amusement of the summer visitors. 
It contains a handsome ball-room, 
billiard-rooms, and a spacious salon 
for the daily ¢able d@’héte. Beyond it 
is a very imposing building, more like 
a palace than a military hospital, for 
which purpose it was erected by the 
Austrian government. After dinner, 
we walked up the valley, and enjoyed 
the fine scenery with which it abounds. 
The Baths of Hercules are situated on 
the left side of this valley, and still re- 
tain, in addition to their name, their 
ancient pre-eminence over all the others 
in the town. The season at our arrival 
was considered to be at an end; but 
we nevertheless found several visitors, 
chiefly Hungarians and Wallacks, as 
well as the prime minister of Prince 
Milosch, his wife and child. In one 
of the public baths which we entered, 
to which the soldiers and common 
people were admitted gratuitously, we 
found men and women promiscuously 
assembled, and all stark naked; both 
sexes entered and walked out of the 
water with the most perfect uncon- 
cern, and with no apparent shock to 
their modesty! The neighbourhood 
of Mehadia is so rich in natural 
beauties, so retired, and during the 
season is visited by so many interesting 
strangers from the neighbouring states, 
that we all regretted that, late as the 
season then was, we were unable to 
spend a month there. Among all the 
watering-places I have visited, I know 
none which can be compared to Me- 
hadia, either in picturesque scenery or 
in the calm, refreshing quiet of its re- 
tirement. A quarantine in such a situ- 
ation, with permission to take exercise, 
could hardly be too long ; and the tra- 
veller who to the love of fine scenery 
unites the power of depicting it, would 
in a residence of a few weeks fill entire 
sketch-books with novel and interesting 
scenes, which are now scarcely known 
by name to the hundreds of English 
who annually visit Vienna. We re- 
turned soon after dark to Orschova, 
where we found mine host of the 
* Kaiser von Oésterreich,” busily en- 
gaged in preparing a substantial supper 
for our refreshment ; after which we 
obtained very tolerable beds, wherein 
we soon forgot the fatigues of our ex- 
cursion, 
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CONVERSATIONS AT WEIMAR UPON LORD BYRON. 


WuEn we consider how well known is 
our noble poet’s avoidance of the herd 
in general, and of “ the travelling Eng- 
lish” in particular, the number of post- 
humous claims to his intimacy while 
he was yet living is really incredible. 
One contemporary declares he was his 
alter ego at Cambridge; and says, 
like the gravedigger in Hamlet, he 
was “a mad rogue; he poured a 
flagon of Rhenish on my head once.” 
Another alleges that he met him in 
Greece, and that all the misanthropic 
sentiments and bitter irony of Byron 
were poured into his ear as into that of 
this his most valued friend. A third 
remembers that he resumed his inti- 
macy with the poet in Italy, and there 
received so many confidential com- 
munications, that the deduction ap- 
pears inevitable, that, instead of having 
been the reserved and segregating per- 
sonage painted by Lady Blessington, 
leigh Hunt, Dallas, Medwin, and 
himself, the author of Childe Harold 
was a man who wore 


** His heart upon his sleeve, 
For daws to peck at.” 


According to the accounts of upwards 
of fifty of Lord Byron’s “ illustrious 
obscure” friends, he must every where 
have been 


*« L’ami de tous les =. 
Et le pére de tous les enfans ;” 


though for years he pretended to have 
shut himself up from all save ten or 
twelve ladies and gentlemen whose 
names are familiar to the public, as 
much from their own merits as from 
this renowned association. 

The writer of this paper has no pre- 
tension to be classed among the inti- 
mates, properly so called, of Lord 
Byron, He was noticed by his lord- 
ship as a boy, was then met by him in 
the Mediterranean; and, after a long 
interval, he was finally able to see him 
in Italy, and was very kindly received 
on all these transitory occasions. 

What follows is part of a conversa- 
tion which took place in the circle of 
the celebrated Goethe, who encouraged 
the discussion without taking any active 
part in it, The passages may there- 
fore be fairly given as a dialogue be- 
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tween a “ German Professor” and a 
Travelling Gentleman.” 

G. P. “ But, my dear sir, it seems 
to me next to impossible that Lord 
Byron should have been unacquainted 
with German, when the words of our 
great poet dwelt so strongly on his 
mind that he, unconsciously, converted 
them into English with a wonderful 
preservation of rhythm, as well as adop- 
tion of the idea. 


*‘ Kennst du das Land wo die citronen 
bliihn ?” 


and the opening of the Bride of Aby- 
dos — 


* Know ye the land where the cypress 
and myrtle ?’— 


could not, surely, have occurred to a 
person without knowledge of the ori- 
ginal.” 

T. G. “T have always understood 
that Lord Byron deplored his want of 
knowledge of German, as it deprived 
him of the pleasure of reading your 
classical authors in their native tongue. 
It is highly probable that his friend 
Shelley, who had so extensive an ac- 
quaintance of German that he trans- 
lated the Walpurgisnacht to the satis- 
faction of the Herr Staats Rath (mean- 
ing Goethe, who was usually called by 
his title of state-councillor), that Shel- 
ley may have read and explained that 
passage to him, among others, and 
that he caught the harmony in conse- 
quence.” 

G. P. “Still it is difficult to under- 
stand why Byron did not cultivate a 
language which contains so much con- 
genial to his own tastes, especially as 
he devoted so much time to the ac- 
quirement of Spanish and French— 
languages comparatively destitute of 
any literature of that stamp. I say no- 
thing of Italian, because it may have 
been almost forced upon him by his 
residence in Italy, and other incidents. 
He may also have mastered Italian 
from his ardent desire to read and ap- 
preciate Dante, Ariosto, and Petrarch.” 

T. G. “ Lord Byron travelled in 
Spain, and, being a good Latinist, he 
found the language of very easy attain- 
ment. In French he was very far from 
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perfect, as some of his rhymes in Don 
Juan prove. For example :— 


* It no less true is, 
There’s pretty pickings in those petits 
puis. 


If he had known the pronunciation of 
the last word, he would probably have 
written something like— 


But true it is that a Gourmet may see 
Some pretty pickings in those petits 
puits, 


instead of making a dissyllable of it, 
and a sounding of the final s. Lord 
Byron had so delicate an ear for 
rhythm, in whatever language, that he 
would not have made a mistake in such 
a common word as puits, if he had 
been correctly instructed in reading, or 
accustomed to speaking, French, or 
even had attended much to the French 
conversations that took place in his pre- 


ROMANCE MUY DOLOROSO 
DEL SITIO Y TOMA DE ALIIAMA, 
Et qual decia en Aravigo assi. 


** Passeavase el Rey Moro 
Por la ciudad de Granada, 
Desde las puertas de Elvira 
Hasta las de Bivarambla. 
Ay de mi, Alhama! 


Cartas le fueron venidas 
Que Alhama era ganada. 
Las cartas echo en el fuego, 
Y al mensagero matava. 
Ay de mi, Alhama! 


Descavalga de una mula, 
Y en un cavallo cavalga. 
Por el Zacatin arriba 
Subido se avia al Alhambra. 
Ay de mi, Alhama! 


Como en el Alhambra estuvo, 
Al mismo punto mandava, 
Que se toquen las trompetas 
Con afiafiles — 
y de mi, Alhama! 


Y que atambores de guerra 
Apriesen toquen alarma ; 
Por que lo oygan los Moros, 
Los de la Vega y Granada. 
Ay de mi, Alhama! 


Los Moros que el son oyeron, 
Que al sangriento Marte llama, 
Uno a uno, y dos a dos, 
Un gran esquadron formava. 
Ay de mi, Alhama ! 


Alli hablo un Moro viejo ; 
Desta manera hablava :— 
j Para que nos llamas, rey ? 
i Para que es este llamada ? 
Ay de mi, Alhama ! 
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sence. In illustration of his keen per- 
ception of metrical beauty, and also 
by way of evidence that he had not very 
profoundly studied Spanish, allow me 
to point out a translation made by him 
in 1816, ofa celebrated romance. [ 
have heard Spaniards observe, that his 
modulation transcends the original ; 
but, notwithstanding this eulogium, I 
will point out one ortwo words that shew 
him to have been imperfectly versed in 
the foreign language, the spirit of which 
he rendered so successfully into his 
own. As there are only twenty-three 
stanzas of it, I shall therefore not tax 
the patience of my distinguished au- 
ditors so much as when they call upon 
me for ‘ Roncevalles,’ and some other 
Spanish compositions of the same kind, 
which range between forty-two and one 
hundred and six stanzas.” 

Madame de G. “ Pray let us see 
what this one is like.” 


‘© 4 VERY MOURNFUL BALLAD 
ON THE SIEGE AND CONQUEST OF ALHAMA, 


which in the Arabic language is to the 
following purport. 


** The Moorish king rides up and down 
Through Granada’s royal town ; 
From Elvira’s gates to those 
Of Bivarambla on he goes. 
Wo is me, Alhama! 


Letters to the monarch tell 
How Alhama’s city fell ; 
In the fire the scroll he threw, 
And the messenger he slew. 
Wo is me, Alhama ! 


He quits his mule, and mounts his horse, 
And through the street directs his course ; 
Through the street of Zacatin, 
To the Alhambra spurring in. 

Wo is me, Alhama! 


When the Alhambra walls he gain’d, 
On the moment he ordain’d 
That the trumpet straight should sound, 
With the silver clarion round. 

Wo is me, Alhama ! 


And when the hollow drums of war 

Beat the loud alarm afar, 

That the Moors of town and plain 

Might answer to the martial strain, 
Wo is me, Alhama! 


Then the Moors, by this aware 
That bloody Mars recall’d them there, 
One by one, and two by two, 
To a mighty squadron grew. 
Wo is me, Alhama! 


Out then spake an aged Moor, 
In these words the king before : 
* Wherefore call on us, O King ? 
What may mean this gathering ?” 
Wo is me, Alhama! 
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Aveys de saber, amigos, 
Un nueva desdichada : 
Que Christianos, con braveza, 
Ya nos han tomado Alhama. 
Ay de mi, Alhama! 


Alli hablé un viejo Alfaqui, 

De barba crecida y cana :— 

Bien se te emplea, buen rey, 

Buen rey ; bien se te empleava. 
Ay de mi, Alhama! 


Mataste los ’Bencerrages, 
Que era la flor de Granada : 
Cogiste los tornadizos 
De Cordova la nombrada, 
Ay de mi, Alhama! 


Por esso mereces, rey, 
Una pene bien doblada ; 
Que te pierdas tu y el reyno, 
Y que se pierda Granada. 
Ay de mi, Alhama! 


Que no se respetan leyes, 
Es ley que todo se pierda ; 
Y que se pierda Granada, 
Y que te pierdra en ella. 
Ay de mi, Alhama! 


Fuego por los ojos vierte, 
El rey que esto oyera. 
Y como el otro de leyes 
De leyes raAmBreEN hablava. 
Ay de mi, Alhama! 


Sahe un rey que no hay leyes 
De darle a reyes disgusto — 
Esso dize el Rey Moro 
Relinchando de colera. 
Ay de mi, Alhama! 


Moro Alfaqui, Moro Alfaqui, 
El de la vellida barba, 
Fl rey te manda prender 
Por la perdida de Alhama. 
Ay de mi, Alhama ! 


Y cortarte la cabeca, 
Y ponerla en el Alhambra, 
Por que a ti castiga sea, 
Y otros tiemblen en miralla. 
Ay de mi, Alhama! 


Caballeros, hombres buenos, 
Dezid de mi parte al rey, 
Al Rey Moro de Granada, 
Como no le devo nada. 
Ay de mi, Alhama ! 


De averse Alhama perdido 
A mi me pesa en el alma. 
Que si el rey perdid sa tierra, 
Otro mucho mas pierdiera. 
Ay de mi, Alhama! 


Pierdieran hijos padres, 
Y casados las casadas : 
Las cosas que mas amara 
Perdid I’ un, y el otro fama. 
Ay de mi, Alhama ! 
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‘ Friends! ye have, alas! to know 
Of a most disastrous biow ; 
That the Christians, stern and bold, 
Have obtain’d Alhama’s hold.’ 
Wo is me, Alhama ! 


Out then spake old Alfaqui, 

With his beard so white to see : 

‘ Good king ! thou art justly served ; 

Good king! this thou bast deserved. 
Wo is me, Alhama ! 


By thee were slain in evil hour 
The Abencerrage, Granada's flower ; 
And strangers were received by thee, 
Of Cordova the chivalry. 

Wo is me, Alhama! 


And for this, O king! is sent 
On thee a double chastisement : 
Thee and thine, thy crown and realm, 
One last wreck shall overwhelm. 
Wo is me, Alhama! 


He who holds no laws in awe, 
He must perish by the law ; 
And Granada must be won, 
And thyself with her undone,’ 
Wo is me, Alhama! 


Fire flash’d from out the old Moor’s eyes ; 
The monarch’s wrath began to rise, 
Because he answer'd, and because 
He spake ExcEEDING wEtt of laws, 

Wo is me, Alhama ! 


‘ There is no law to say such things 

As may disgust the ear of kings.’ 

Thus, snorting with his choler, said 

The Moorish king, and doom’d him dead. 
Wo is me, Alhama! 


Moor Alfaqui! Moor Alfaqui ! 
Though thy beard so hoary be, 
The king hath sent to have thee seized, 
For Alhama’s loss displeased. 

Wo is me, Alhama ! 


And to fix thy head upon 

High Alhambra’s loftiest stone : 

That this for thee should be the law, 

And others tremble when they saw. 
Wo is me, Alhama! 


* Cavalier, and man of worth! 
Let these words of mine go forth ; 
Let the Moorish monarch know 
That to him I nothing owe. 
Wo is me, Alhama! 


But on my soul Alhama weighs, 

And on my inmost spirit pre e3 

And if the king his land hath lost, 

Yet others may have lost the most. 
Wo is me, Alhama ! 


Sires have lost their children, wives 
Their lords, and valiant men their lives ; 
One what best his love might claim 
Hath lost, another wealth, or fame. 

Wo is me, Alhama ! 
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Perdi una hija donzella 
Que era la flor d’ esta tierra, 
Cien doblas dava por ella 
No me las estimos en nada. 
Ay de mi, Alhama! 


Diziendo assi al hacen Alfaqui, 
Le cortaron la cabeca, 

Y la elevan al Alhambra, 

Assi come el rey lo manda. 


Ay de mi, Alhama! 


Hombres, nijios y mugeres, 
Lloran tan grande perdida. 
Lioravan todas las damas 
Quantas en Granada avia. 
Ay de mi, Albama! 


Por las calles y ventanas 
Mucho luto parecia ; 
Lloro el rey como fembra, 
Qu’ es mucho lo que perdia. 
Ay de mi, Alhama ! 


G. P. “I cannot admire the beauty 
of the English rhythm. I must confess 
there is too great an interruption from 
sibilation; but I dare say it is as you 
describe. Granting this, however, I 
do not see what thought there was in 
the ballad to induce Lord Byron to 
take it in hand at all.” 

TI’. G. “TI believe, Herr Professor, 
that it is chiefly admired as being an 
ancient tradition of a society so in- 
teresting as that of the Moors in Spain. 
In point of graphic execution and of 
poetic ideas, your Biirgher’s Lied vom 
Braven Mann is beiter than this, and 
our Chevy Chase is worth fifty of it.” 

M. de R. “ You were pleased to 
say that some word in the translation 
proved the want of the translator’s 
complete knowledge of the original 
language ?” 

T. G. “The word to which I ven- 
ture to call attention, with that view, is 
* tambien,’ meaning ‘ also,’ but which 
he has erroneously rendered, ‘ exceed- 
ing well.’ Most likely his glance mis- 
led him, and he thought tambien in 
Spanish had the meaning of tant bien 
in Rabelais and some others of the old 
French authors ; or, indeed, of tan bien 
in Spanish itself. As you have com- 
manded me to observe upon the ballad 
with such slight criticism as its texture 
warrants, I will beg to point out a 
historical confusion in it as soon as I 
have noticed an indication of Byron’s 
imperfect knowledge of the institutions 
of the people treated of. He has writ- 
ten, 

‘ Out then spake old Alfaqui ;’ 
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I lost a damsel in that hour, 

Of all the land the loveliest flower ; 

Doubloons a hundred I would pay, 

And think her ransom cheap that day.’ 
Wo is me, Alhama! 


And as these things the old Moor said, 
They sever'd from the trunk his head ; 
And to the Alhambra’s walls with speed 
’T was carried, as the king decreed. 

Wo is me, Alhama ! 


And men and infants therein weep 

Their loss, so heavy and so deep : 

Granada’s ladies, all she rears 

Within her walls, burst into tears. 
Wo is me, Alhama! 


And from the windows, o'er the walls, 
The sable web of mourning falls ; 
The king weeps like a woman o’er 
His loss, for it is much and sore. 

Wo is me, Alhama!” 


as if ‘ Alfaqui’ were a proper name. 
The Alfaquis: among the Moors were 
what doctors of divinity are among 
Christians. I must acknowledge my 
own ignorance as to whether these Ma- 
hommedan D.D.’s were bound by any 
such vows of celibacy as made the 
reference to a daughter indecorous. 
The person really meant was, as you 
shall shortly hear, mo¢ an Alfaqui’s 
daughter. The well-known English 
‘ Gracioso,’ who wrote in the Anti- 
Jacobin (and who always found some- 
thing very ludicrous to say upon human 
sufferings), had most probably seen 
the Spanish ballad ; for what a strong 
resemblance there is between — 


* And as these words he said, 

They sever’d from the trunk bis head ; 
And to the Alhambra’s walls with speed 
’T was carried, as the king decreed.’ 


And the lines on the decollation of the 
French consul at one of the Barbary 
states :— 


‘ The Moors they did as they were bid, 
And strangled him while he prated. 

Ilis head, with a sharp-edged sabre, 
They sever'd from off his shoulders, 
And placed it on high where it caught 

the eye 
And the wonder of all beholders.’ 


“« The variance between the metrical 
legend handed down, and the historical 
record, consists in the former attempt- 
ing —for it is clumsily attempted — to 
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blend two distinct passages. The 
Moorish king, Abouabdoulla (whom 
the Spaniards called Boabdillin), is 
reported to lave been remonstrated 
with on announcing the loss of Alhama. 
It is not improbable that an Alfaqui 
was the mouth-piece of the multitude 
on such an occasion ; and that the king, 
being irritated at all the reproaches, 
ordered that alfaqui's head to be cut off, 
pour encourager les autres. But the 
person who deplored the loss of his 
daughter, before he submitted to a most 
unjust decree, was the alcaide of Al- 
hama. The king had granted him 
leave of absence from his post on the 
occasion of his sister’s marriage at 
Antequera, and it was during the period 
of his permitted absence that Alhama 
was surprised. Yet he was executed, 
perhaps because he had not taken pro- 
per measures to ensure the efficiency 
of his lieutenants; but this is not ex- 
plained in the history by Gil Perez de 
Hita, or any other I am acquainted 
with. 
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“ There is a romantic historical in- 
cident which the romance has not laid 
hold of. The Marquess of Cadix, who 
took the alcaide and his daughter prison- 
ers, was offered by the father a hundred 
doubloons for her ransom; this the 
marquess refused, stating that she had 
become a Christian, and that they had 
given her the name of * Mary of Al- 
hama,’ instead of her Mahommedan 
prenomen of‘ Fatima.’ The omission 
might have been intentional on the 
part of the Arabic poet, for there was 
great refinement about the Moors of 
jranada; and it might have been dis- 
tasteful to the court, as much distin- 
guished for supporting religious in- 
fluence and observances as for a decent 
gallantry among themselves, to have re- 
corded such an abandonment of the 
true faith. From which let us con- 
clude, 


¢ Allah ill Alla, Mohammed resoul Alla !’” 


Goethe. — “ Allerdings !” (by all 
means !) 


THE CONDEMNED CELLS. 


FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF THE ORDINARY. 


Cuapter IIT. 


THE GIPSY AND THE DUPE, 


Ix that department of the prison of 
Newgate known as the cells, as we 
have before stated, there is one com- 
mon yard where the prisoners under 
condemnation of death are allowed to 
take exercise during so many hours of 
the day. There is also one common 
room, or ward, where they assemble to 
eat their meals ; and where, in cold or 
wet weather, they seek shelter at the 
fireside. 

Could all the tales of crime, and the 
horrible doings of men, which have 
been related and rehearsed within these 
walls, be laid before the public, the few 
popular writers who have, with a taste 
peculiarly their own, essayed to im- 
prove the public morals with tales of 
fiction drawn from characters remem- 
bered only because they were infamous 
—if these walls could speak, such 
writers, we say, might lay down their 
pens, or endeavour to seek fame in 
more honourable walks of literature. 

It is generally admitted that walls 
have ears; but it has never yet been 


discovered that they have tongues. We 
are constrained, therefore, to seek for 
information from another source ; and, 
fortunately, we have such a source at 
our command. 

The cell-wards, like the other wards, 
had, referring to the times of which we 
write, a wardsman, whose business it 
was to see that the prison-regulations, 
as to equal distribution of food, clean- 
liness, &c. were adhered to. This 
wardsman was always a prisoner, re- 
tained in Newgate for pardon at some 
future time, under doubtful or strong 
mitigating circumstances in his case. 

When a prisoner of intelligence so 
situated could be found, he became a 
very useful auxiliary to his employers, 
especially in the cells, where the worst 
or most desperate characters were con- 
fined, and who, from habit, inclination, 
and imaginary interest, practised hypo- 
crisy, and every other species of de- 
ception. 

It must not, however, be supposed 
that the professional delinquent is a 
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hypocrite at heart—é contra. His lies 
are all lies of exigency, to effect some 
proximate object, or to evade some 
impending, immediate danger. Thieves 
cannot for any length of time practise 
dissimulation. Their natures are high- 
ly impatient of constraint of any kind ; 
hypocrisy is therefore irksome to them 
in the highest degree. They are not 
susceptible of any enjoyment equal to 
revelling in the reminiscences of their 
exploits, and relating to their compa- 
nions, in their own unrestrained, bom- 
bastic phraseology, the sums of money 
they have possessed by robbery, and 
the adroit means they have used to ob- 
tain them—of the number of times 
they have been lumbered (imprisoned) 
—the hairbreadth escapes they have 
had in the field and in the courts of 
law. In fine, in their own imagin- 
ations they are all heroes, and wish to 
appear so to others. Robbery has be- 
come their profession, for want of a 
better, and the point of honour with 
them. Not to be damped by danger 
or death is the condition of their 
adopted life; and they wind them- 
selves up to this point-— that is, to dare 
—and, for the time being, strike out of 
the mind all thoughts of the risk they 
run. If, indeed, they had not the 
power to do this, they could not con- 
tinue their calling for a single hour. 
We have said the wardsman was 
always a convict. When, therefore, the 
prisoners sat down to beguile their 
dreary hours in their own way, with 
relating or hearing tales of the exploits 
of themselves and their companions, 
they did so unrestrainedly, because the 
wardsman was looked upon as one of 
their own fraternity. The man who 
held this situation, at one time, for a 
period of nearly seven years, had served 
as a horse-soldier throughout the Penin- 
sular war, and also at Waterloo, and 
retained an excellent character up to 
the period of his discharge ; the same 
day purchasing an officer’s dressing- 
case of his servant, which he (the con- 
vict) said he understood the officer had 
given his servant. But, be this as it 
may, the man was sentenced to four- 
teen years’ transportation for the offence, 
but afterwards retained in Newgate in 
the capacity of wardsman of the cells. 
Through his means many stories con- 
nected with condemned malefactors 
have been preserved, some of which 
have been appended to the papers 
from which these derive their source, 
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We hope the confessions will not 
be the less interesting for the sup- 
pression of language offensive to good 
taste. If they should be so, we cannot 
help it, as we cannot follow the exam- 
ple of certain novelists, who have used 
the slang dictionary as if it embodied 
the perfection of philological research. 

It was at a period when the Council 
had not met for several months, and 
the Recorder's report, in consequence, 
had not been made, that the cells were 
unusually full. At this season the cold, 
rainy weather had driven upwards of 
fifty condemned men to seek shelter at 
the ward fireside. Of this number 
more than one-half were of the most 
desperate class of offenders — stolid, 
imperturbably-minded beings, who had 
set their lives upon a cast; and now 
that the die had gone against them, 
were only anxious to face death in the 
condition of mind to which they had 
schooled themselves. The only fear 
they had—a fear which at times 
amounted to terror—was that the 
delay in the execution of their sentence 
should exhaust their courage (desper- 
ation), and, as they expressed it, 
frighten them into a state of Me- 
thodism and cant. To guard against 
this, to them their greatest misfortune, 
when they assembled, they were wont 
to rally and banter each other on the 
manner each would conduct himself at 
the last pinch; and, to avoid suffering 
their minds to relapse into reflection, 
relate tales of those who had like men 
wound up their career heroically, and 
scoffed on the memory of those who 
had died more penitently. 

Of the batch of which we speak, 
about one-half were waiting with dis- 
tressing anxiety ; in fear and trembling 
watching the impending sword, in ter- 
ror of its every moment falling and 
terminating their existence. The other 
half consisted of swaggering, bragga- 
docio fellows, who, if they thought of 
the sword at all, did so with the re- 
flection, “ Let it fall when it may, it 
will be all the same a hundred years 
hence.” This was immediately fol- 
lowed by snatches of songs ipiteny 
of living jollily and dying game. 

It was a wet morning, when one of 
these burly characters — on the 
long table, and exclaimed, “ Listen, 
all you honest thieves ; I have a pro- 
posal to make. Looking, gentlemen, 
at you all just now, I was thinking 
which amongst us has the honour of 
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being entitled to be called the greatest 
rogue ;—I say honour, for whatever 
profession a man may follow, it is, I 
consider, always an honour to arrive at 
the top of that profession. Now, there 
are four of you to be topped for piracy ; 
eight gentlemen for cracks; five for 
flimsies; five honourable, high-bred 
tobymen ; one, who has had a frisk of 
his own with a female—but let him 
pass; then there is myself, for taking 
an airing on a pad one fine moonlight 
night. In fact, gentlemen, you have 
all been busy in doing something gen- 
teel, which has brought down the wrath 
of your enemies upon you. By your 
enemies I mean that cool-blooded, 
mongrel race, who have no soul to 
openly avow their calling, but who 
cog and cheat each other night and 
day, just without the barriers of the 
great highroad on which we journeyed. 
Well, here we are, and a dull place it 
is— made more so by the dull weather ; 
all owing to the laziness of the Council, 
who, it seems, if we don’t do some- 
thing to prevent them, mean to leave 
us to die by gruel, soup, and the blue 
devils. The question is, Shall we de- 
grade ourselves to hangmen, and hook 
up each other; or shall we live on, and 
amuse ourselves in our own way? 
We know the biggest rogues are out- 
side these walls. Now, I say, I won- 
der which is the biggest rogue in this 
batch of the great family of gentlemen ? 
This can only be proved by relating to 
each other our lives and doings. Iam 
willing to begin. Come, let us arrange 
these quiet, smooth-faced gentlemen 
on one side. They must be the jury 
to decide on our merits.” So saying, 
he sat down with the others of more 
desperate demeanour, who drew their 
forms towards the fire, and began his 
history. We must first describe this 
volunteer autobiographist. 

He was about thirty-five years of age, 
and five feet eight in height, with a re- 
markably firm-knit frame; a head as 
round as a cannon-ball, mounted on a 
neck that resembled the base cut from 
a column twenty feet high. His hair 
and eyes were jet black; the former 
hanging in ringlets over the latter, the 
orbits of which were a perfect circle, 
corresponding with the eyes themselves, 
which moved with extraordinary ra- 
pidity. His lips were thin and com- 
pressed, which formed a mouth like a 
mere transverse slit. His complexion 
was that of a bright shining walnut 
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colour; with a nose of the shape and 
fix nearly resembling that of a lion, 
having open circular nostrils. His legs 
were slightly curved, which added to 
the general strength of his figure, and 
enhanced the notion of his prowess. 
He wore a straight-breasted, sloped-cut, 
dark-green coat, with metal buttons ; 
a blue and buff cassimere-striped vest, 
which hung half way down his thighs ; 
over which were broad-striped cordu- 
roys, buttoned over the top of the 
knees, with loose cloth leggings, having 
quilt buttons to match. On the whole 
his appearance embodied, with the 
groom possessing great muscular power, 
the bully of ferocious determination, 
who would not hesitate a moment to 
carry out any undertaking in which he 
might embark. 

‘* Now, mind,” said the horse-stealer, 
laying his hand on his breast, “ no gag, 
nothing but truth, on the word of a 
gentleman. 

“ If I guess right, I was born under 
a hedge, or very near one—extra-pa- 
rochial. The overseers had no time to 
trouble my mother, for we were off the 
next morning into another parish. A 
gipsy’s life, I can tell you, is not with- 
out its charms. We were always on 
the move; and I may say I was cradled 
on a horse or donkey. ButI have pro- 
mised to speak only of what I know. 

‘¢ My earliest recollections bring to 
my view seven or eight hooped tents 
on the skirts of a common, eight or 
ten stunted sort of horses, and half-a- 
dozen donkeys ; with here and there a 
fire on the ground, kettles hanging over 
them, hitched on a cross-stick, sup- 
~~ by others fixed in the ground. 

Iyself, with four or five other children 
of my own age, might be seen rolling 
on the grass, just washed and refreshed 
by the morning dew, with a bunch of 
bread in our hands, supplied to us at 
sunrise, neglect of which would have 
made a mutiny in the camp. How my 
parents got provisions was then no 
concern of mine. I only know that I 
did eat and throve, never was sick, 
and now only know what sickness 
means by name. 

“ As I grew up, I was reckoned the 
best climber and runner in the camp. 
An older brother—poor Jem ! he’s gone 
the way we are all going—a villain, 
whose life he saved, split on him, to 
save himself. But Jem died game.” 
The narrator drew his sleeve across his 
eyes, “ Gentlemen, he went out one 
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morning early to take an airing with 
the sheriff of the county; and having 
he-artichokes for breakfast, died sud- 
denly. Well, as I was about to say, 
my brother Jera took charge of my 
education. Says he to me one morning, 
‘ Ned, you are a good boy; I know 
we shall never want fruit in the camp 
while there is any in the orchards or 
gardens: but we can’t always live on 
fruit ; besides, you won't find it all the 
year round, however early you may rise 
in the morning. Come along with me; 
I'll shew you better game.’ He then 
took me to a pond at the remote corner 
of a small common, where he laid me 
down on my face across the edge of 
the bank. He then covered me with 
boughs ; and giving me proper instruc- 
tions, went and drove all the geese very 
quietly to the spot where I lay. As 
they waddled to reach the water, I, 
from under the boughs, grabbed at 
their legs, and secured two of them ; 
which Jem, who kept a good look-out, 
saw ; then, whipping out his knife, ran 
up and cut their throats. I can tell 
you I was not a little bouncible upon 
this exploit. Didn’t I snatch a leg of 
one of the geese as they were grizzling 
on the fire as my own, and eat it with 
a relish only known to those who catch 
their dinner before they eat it ? 

‘¢ T now got on fast into life: new 
scenes every day opened on me; and 
horse-dealing and horse-stealing, my 
father’s trades, became familiar to me. 
We attended races and fairs, where the 
girls of our camp told fortunes ; the old 
women set up toys to throw at, three 
sticks a-penny ; my brother and others 
followed the thimble and garter rig ; 
while I and father at times skirted the 
towns and villages, to job and chop 
horses,— none of us ever forgetting the 
prigging system when a chance came 
in our way. 

* Sometimes I was sent off with a 
horse fifty miles away from his former 
acquaintances, there to wait for the ar- 
rival of our clan. In these journeys I 
had to shirk all the turnpikes, to cut 
off a trail; sleeping i, with 
the tether of the horse hooked in my 
arm; or, when I could, sleeping at 
another camp, and then starting off 
again at sunrise, under direction of an 
older head, to meet our own party. 
When I was fifteen years of age, I could 
ride and leap a horse with any jockey 
in the kingdom. A horse I worshipped 
more than any thing in the world. 
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“It happened one day, as my bro- 
ther and I were taking four chopped 
horses to a fair (we never ventured into 
a market with a prigged prad), a pack 
of hounds crossed the road, and pre- 
sently a lot of swells came leaping over 
the hedge after them ; one of the last 
of these, togged in a scarlet coat, came 
rolling over before his horse slap at 
Jem’s feet. 

“*Hollal’ said Jem, ‘a reg’lar 
spill.’ 

“¢ Over went the horse on the ’tother 
side into the field. ‘ She’ll gallop home,’ 
said the red-coat. 

** * No, she won't,’ said I; and away 
I goes with my pony arter her. Well, 
I had a good chase, but I nabbed her; 
and getting into the saddle, slap I gal- 
lops back, and took the hedge and ditch 
like a Briton, into the road where Jem 
was rubbing down the nobby one. 

* ¢ Holla !’ said the red-coated swell ; 
‘ that’s a brave boy! Why, he can ride 
abit. But how did he catch the mare ?’ 

“ ¢ Ride a bit!’ said Jem. ‘I believe 
ye—he fits a horse like his skin; and 
as to catching, why he’ll catch the devil 
if he’ll only come in the shape of a 
horse.’ 

“¢ * Try her again,’ said the red-coat. 

* So I puts the mare over the hedge 
and back again likea buck in full chase. 

‘© * Bravo, bravo!’ called out the 
swell. ‘ Do you want a place, my 
lad? If you do, come to my stables.’ 

“ € Shall I, Jem? said I. 

“ ¢ Ay, if you like; something may 
come out on it,’ whispered Jem, with 
a wink of the eye. 

“ Well, to cut a long yarn short, I 
took the swell’s card, and the next day 
leaves Jem, and cuts away to the 
stables, when I met a chap rolling a 
curb-chain in his mauleys. 

*« ¢ Holla! you young gipsy’s imp,’ 
said this Jack in office, ‘ what do you 
want? Come! mizzle, mizzle, I say,’ 
hitching off the hook a long hunting- 
whip. 

“ «Oh, oh,’ says I to myself, ‘ that’s 
your game, is it!’ and bang I goes at 
him, and gets hold of the handle of the 
whip, and he the lash. It happened 
that the head was loaded. I took no 
time to think, but gave him a rap over 
the shin-bone, when down he fell, 
bellowing out, ‘ The villain has broke 
my leg! and sure enough I had. 
Then runs out of the stable another 
chap, only a little older than myself. 
‘ Seize the villain ! seize the scoundrel !’ 
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called out the fellow on the ground. 
So I faced up at my new customer, 
and a smart bout we had. I, however, 
floored hin three times, when up comes 
my new master. 

‘“‘ «T have seen it all,’ says he, ‘ over 
the gate, and like your game: these 
saucy fellows are too well fed, and 
want taking down a peg or two. Come 
this way: I want you.’ 

“* The man,’ said I, ¢ says his leg 
is broke.’ 

“* Who cares for his leg? It will 
teach him better,’ he answered ; and 
away we walked into the house. 

* Slap he takes me into a fine room, 
where five or six other kiddies, for all 
the world as like as pears to himself, 
were rollicking like colts just parted 
from the dam. But wasn't I put to 
the stare when I heard ’em ‘ my lord’ 
my master, and he ‘ Sir Harry’ and 
‘Sir Edward’ them ? 

“ «This is the lad I was speaking of,’ 
said he, introducing me in proper form. 
‘They are jealous of him already in 
the yard ; so, to begin, he has given 
larry a good thrashing as he passed 
along.’ 

“* Hel’ said one they called Sir 
Philip: * I'll bet five ponies to three 
Larry licks him in twenty minutes.’ 

“¢ Done!’ said my master. 

“© My lord, I'll bet the same.’ 

* ¢ Done! done!’ called out several 
voices together. 

“ When all the bets were made, my 
lord ordered a fine footman in gold lace 
to send up Larry from the stable. 

“¢ What, Larry,’ said my lord, 
laughing, * one shutter up so early in 
the day ?” 

“<Tt ben’t a fair match,’ said I; 
‘one peeper’s closed ; besides, I licked 
him just now.’ 

“*¢ It’s a lie!’ said Larry ; ‘ he took 
advantage on me, my lord,’ clenching 
his fist. Larry little thought of the prac- 
tice 1 was in; scarcely a day passed 
when I was out in the lanes, with pick- 
eting or foraging parties, but I had a 
set-to with some of the yokel farming 
boys.” 

“ Pray, what do you mean by 
picketing and foraging?” inquired a 
cadaverous military-looking figure, in 
the group of listeners round the fire. 

“ Mean?” answered the gipsy; “ why 
foraging is going out potatoing or tur- 
niping, or any thing where grub is 
concerned ; and as to picketing, the 
farmers are so wary, if we didn’t send 
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out scouts befgre we went to work, 
they would beak us every day in the 
year. If you had kept as sharp a look- 
out as we did, Mr. Dead-and-Alive, 
you wouldn’t a been here,” 

“* How is it,” retorted the inquirer, 
“that you who are so mighty fly are 
here ?” 

“Oh,” replied the gipsy, “ that hap- 
pened after I associated with lords’ 
company, which dulls the wits of the 
best educated of us.” 

Then continuing his story: “There 
was a good deal of wrangle for some 
time about the blinker I had put on 
Larry’s eye, because it was not named 
when the bets were made. At last my 
lord agreed to throw off the odds of five 
to three, and back me at even stakes. 
Away went chairs, tables, glasses, and 
all, to make a ring in the room where 
we were. Larry proved himself a tho- 
rough glutton, and a much better giver 
than I had reckoned on. The fignt had 
lasted five-and-twenty minutes; con- 
sequently my lord had won his bets. 
He, however, staked again on my beat- 
ing Larry to a stand-still; which he 
also won by my bunging up the poor 
fellow’s only remaining daylight. 

* After this I had a chair among the 
lords and sirs, drank wine out of a 
tumbler, and the footman brought me 
sandwiches and cakes, while they talk- 
ed of a thousand things in slang that 
puzzled even me. 1, however, under- 
stood that horse-racing, steeple-chasing, 
dog-fighting, cock-fighting, and badger- 
baiting, were the main subjects of their 
debates. 

“¢¢ Come,’ said my lord, ‘ let us see 
how Hero is, after last night’s mauling. 
Ned,’ turning to me, ‘ you will always 
follow me, unless I send you away.’ 

* So I followed the party down to 
the dog-kennel, where my lord fel] into 
a thundering rage, such as never was 
seen. Hero had been fought in the 
pit the night before, and had had his 
skin torn to ribands, the sewing up of 
which had been intrusted to the groom 
whose skin I had cracked, and which 
he had neglected. I was immediately 
started off for a skein of strong thread 
and needles; and whilst my lord 
brought and fitted the torn parts toge- 
ther, I stitched them. I never sawa 
poor animal in such a condition. I 
used the whole skein of thread over 
him, then oiled him all over, and 
sewed him up in a kind of tight bag. 
I believe this won my lord’s heart more 
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than thrashing Larry; for I had ever 
after, while in his service, the entire 
charge of the fighting-kennel, as well 
as having the honour of fighting the 
dogs in the pit. 

“The first night I went to bed in 
this house I couldn’t sleep a wink, for 
the bed was too soft and uncomfortable. 
I got up early in the morning and 
looked to Hero, and cleaned out the 
kennel. About eleven o’clock my lord 
and his comrades came down the yard. 

“ ¢ Well,’ says he, * Ned, have you 
had a look at the stud yet, eh ?” 

**¢ No, my lord,’ says 1; ‘ your chaps 
don’t like interlopers.’ 

“ © We will see about that,’ said my 
lord. He then had ’em all turned out, 
fifteen or sixteen of them. ‘ Here,’ said 
he, slapping me on the shoulder, ‘ this 
is my training groom ; so attend to his 
orders, as coming from me. Put up the 
bar, and bring out St. Patrick, Jaques, 
and Gaazi; we are going to have some 
leaping. Now, Ned,’ he continued, 
* there will be four crack steeple-horses 
here presently ; you must see what you 
can do with ‘em at the bar. I havea 
bet or two on the morning’s amuse- 
ment. Come, jump up, and give them 
a breathing before the others arrive. 
Have the saddle put on which you 
like.’ 

“<T don’t want a saddle,’ said I; 
and up I jumped on the white horse, 
Gaazi; and, after I had made a few 
leaps, I placed shillings between my 
knees and the skin of the horse, and 
the same under my seat ; and, to their 
astonishment, cleared the bar without 
displacing them. 

“ My lord then took me down the 
yard by myself, and said, ‘ Ned, you 
shall be my steeple-race jockey; but 
mind, you must not shew them all you 
can do, or what your horse can do, at 
once. Lay by, my lad, and watch the 
office from me, when I have got the pot 
on to win something worth while, en- 
tertaining and keeping this sort ofcom- 
pany,’ pointing to the young sirs stand- 
ing in the yard. ‘I had no idea that 
Gaazi, who is a new purchase, could 
do so much, till you rode him.’ 

<< Why,’ said I, ‘ my lord, I knowed 
that white horse a baby: we use to call 
em Skyrocket. I remember the star 
on his forehead ; he was bred at Squire 
Racket’s, at Racket Hall; he’ll do 
twice as much as you have seen; I 
could win all the steeple-chases in the 
country with him, my lord,’ 
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« ¢ Why, how could you know him ?’ 
said my lord.” 

“ Ah, that’s what I was thinking 
of!” exclaimed the aforesaid cadaver- 
ous individual in the corner. “ How 
should you know the horse ?”’ 

“ Know him!” replied the narrator ; 
“why, father and I knowed every horse 
of character through the seven counties 
we travelled in; and got money by 
carrying information about them, from 
place to place. It may well be said, 
one half of the world don’t know how 
other half lives. I told my lord, and 
advised him not to let his trials be 
seen in the ride; nor more he didn’t, 
pretending the horse was lame, when 
the sporting nobs came with their 
bloods to the scratch ; and then getting 
them all up-stairs as soon as he could, 
and pouring the wine down their 
throats, before and after dinner, till 
they laid about the carpet like so many 
over-swigged hogs in a farm-yard.” 

“T abhor and detest drunkenness,” 
ejaculated the cadaverous-looking con- 
vict, “so pass over that part of your 
story as soon as you can.” 

“ Yes,” said another, on what they 
called the bench of bishops, meaning 
those of the party who were serious in 
their demeanour, “ and the Egyptians 
prescribed even to their kings a stinter- 
measure of wine at their meals.” 

“* But,” replied another on the op- 
posite benches, “ that was never the 
law in England ; for there is but one 
Anglo-Saxon law, as I have read of, 
against drunkenness. It was enacted 
in Edgar’s time ; and it commands that 
golden or silver nails, or studs, should 
be affixed to the sides of the drinking- 
vessels to mark the limit of their fill- 
ing, that every man might know his 
quantity ; but the said act does not 
limit the number of cups to be drunk.” 

“Stow your learning! stow your 
learning!” called out a number of voices 
simultaneously. ‘Ned, go on with 
your life; and them that don’t like it, 
let ’em go and wash their feathers like 
ducks in the yard.” 

Ned resumed. 

“ T should have told you that I was 
by this time togged out in flashy style, 
and had been cropped and trimmed, 
like as we do a ragged colt from grass. 
On the following Sunday, while the 
people were at church, we gave Gaazi 
a fair trial.” 

Stephen I. of Hungary flogged his 
subjects for breaking the Sabbath,” 
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muttered the individual who had before 
interrupted the narrator. 

“ Silence!” accompanied with calls 
of “ Turn him out! turn him out!” 
restored order. Ned resumed. 

“‘ My lord then shewed me his book, 
how he had stuck it into the young 
Harries (aristocrats), as he used to call 
them, the day he made them all so 
boosey. He had taken the field at 
twenty to one over and over again, 
against Gaazi for the steeple-chase 
coming off the following week ; so that 
he stood safe to win a clear eight 
thousand, if I could bring Gaazi in a 
winner: and that I was sure to do, 
as, compared to him, the rest were but 
post-horses. 

“ My lord and I, however, after 
being so nutty upon one another, all of 
a sudden was this morning ready to 
burn the writings. First, he began 
teaching me how to ride. ‘ Oh, 
cranky!’ said I, ‘I can’t stand this.’ 

“ You should a-seen him ride—long 
stirrup-leathers, back like a pr 
looked mighty fine at the head of a 
troop of horse, but no go over the 
country. With such a seat as my lord 
had, no man could have courage or 
confidence; and without these there 
could be no coolness, the main thing 
in a steeple-chase. I have, in my 
time, seen hundreds of races lost, be- 
cause the riders got flurried. You 
should have seen the chap as used to 
ride Gaazi, standing up in his stirrups, 
with his nob over the horse’s neck, 
and his latter end sticking out as if it 
didn’t belong to him. Then my lord 
wanted me to sweat Gaazi like as they 
do race-horses, but I wouldn’t have it 
no how. It’s downright murder to 
sweat horses as they do; it leaves no 
sinews, and the clothing and stoving 
forces all the strength out of ’em, the 
same as it does out of a man who sweats 
in bed for a week together. 

“ T’m for training the legs to carry 
the carcass, not for weakening them to 
break down under it; I am for never 
pinching them in their meat or water ; 
I, also, am for commanding a horse 
light in the mouth, riding him as with 
a silken rein as fine as a hair, and 
which you feel afraid to break. My 
lord, who was a yokel in the manage- 
ment of horses, though he was a file 
a-getting money on them, as you shall 
hear presently, always gave his lads 
instructions to hold their horses tight 
im running, Now, if a horse bears on 
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his rein in running, it makes him open 
his mouth, and pulls his head up, 
which frets him and causes him to 
jump with his fore-legs open, and run 
stag-necked, locks his wind, and soon 
tires him. Horses that run sprawling 
with part of the rider’s weight in their 
mouth, can never win a race if at all 
matched. I, however, likes to keep 
a horse together with a good bridle- 
hand, being careful not to overmark 
him, or he can’t rise to the fence when 
he gets up to it. 

“ ¢ Well,’ said my lord, after a good 
deal of wrangling about it, ‘ I sup- 
pose, Ned, you must manage Gaazi 
after your own way, only don’t make 
too much play at the beginning of the 
run.’ 

‘ ¢ Leave it to me, my lord ; leave it 
all to me,’ I answered. ‘ Gaazi is a 
tarnation quick horse; and when he 
gets over a fence, don’t stand staring 
about to find his legs again, or steady 
himself before he’s off to the next 
rasper.’ 

** But, perhaps, gentlemen, I have 
been too particular on my first start in 
life; I shall, however, now come to 
business. I won four races with Gaazi, 
and a rare swag of money he brought 
his master. He was entered for a fifth 
race. A few days before the coming 
off, however, of this match, a tall, big 
man, who had been a boxer, that I had 
often seen with my lord, comes and 
says to me, ‘ Ned, can’t Gaazi and you 
lose the forthcoming race? It will 
be all right: it is my lord’s wish that 
you should.’ 

“¢ Ah, ah!’ thinks I; ‘a sell—I 
smells a rat !’ so, like an honest jockey, 
off I goes to my lord, and blows the 

umping I had had about couldn’t I 
oose. And what do you think he 
said ? 

“¢ Why, Ned,’ said he, ‘ it’s my 
wish that whatever that gentleman tells 
you to do, you should consider as my 
orders ; he won’t leave you unre- 
warded: you will find him a liberal 
pay-master.’ 

*‘ Conscience and I had a hard battle 
over it; but then there was the money 
and my master’s orders. But Gaazi 
wasn’t of the same mind, and would 
have won the race ; so, at the last leap 
bui one, I tumbled off, and left him 
to do as he liked; and, of course, he 
lost it. 

“ When I came limping across the 
field, as if T was hurt, my lord, before 
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all the gentlemen, began to swear and 
blackguard me as if I was the greatest 
scoundrel unhung; but I was down, 
and stood it like bricks and mortar. 

*“ T always thought my lord looked 
shy at me after this, and never treated 
me on the same footing as before. 
The truth is, that if you once make 
yourself a rascal to serve a rich man, 
he never likes to see you under his nose 
any more. 

** About a month after this affair, the 
same fighting-man sends a gig over for 
me from the next market-town; and 
when I gets there, ‘ Ned,’ says he, ‘ my 
lord is going to sell his stud, and has 
commissioned me to say he shall not 
want your services any more;’ then, 
pulling out his note-book, added, ¢ he 
has sent you fifty pounds as a present,’ 
which you may be sure I grabbed. 
* But, continued he, ‘ it’s a pity that 
such a lad as you should be out ofa 
good stud, so I have got you a situa- 
tion in one of the first breeder’s esta- 
blishments in the kingdom.’ Then 
pointing to a short man in the room, 
he said, * This person will drive you 
to the place with this letter, and it will 
be all right; but you will dine here, 
and start off to-morrow morning.’ 
Ife then placed me iu charge of the 
little man, whose name was Tommy 
L * * * * * ce, a well-known tool of his. 

*“¢ You are all right now for life,’ 
said Tommy, as we walked the streets 
together. ‘That’s the great G > 
If you will serve him—he and C——, 
who are partners, they will make your 
fortune — better than serving a lord, 
and then being kicked out for it!’ 

“ T couldn’t help thinking there was 
something in the wind, but I held my 
tongue, and the next day went with 
him about seventy miles off, to my 
new situation, which was a tip-top 
racing concern. Tommy L——- told 
me it was only a place as helping- 
groom, but that G—— would make it 
up to me as good as my last situation. 
All this I thought very rammy, but I 
only said, ‘ Thank ye, sir.’ 

** T had been in my place about ten 
days, when Tommy again made his 
appearance, took me out to dinner, and 


treated me to lots of wine, inquired if 


| wanted money, and told me I might 
at any time, if I fancied a horse, have 
part of a bet on his book. He kept 
this game up all the winter, every now 
and then coming to see me, till the 
spring meetings came on at Newmarket. 
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My master had a colt and a filly, both 
of the best promise of the season, en- 
tered. He was a great sporting cha- 
racter, and lumped it on pretty heavily. 
When I got up to Newmarket with the 
colt and filly, there was Tommy again, 
very sweet upon me. And now comes 
out the murder.” 

*€ You may well call it murder, you 
villain!” exclaimed the convict who 
had so many times interrupted the 
speaker. “ I know it all — I remem- 
ber it all—TI lost my fortune, by that 
and two other villanies of the same 
kind, and here lam now a murdered 
man! Tommy L and you, rogues 
as you are all together!” striking his 
forehead violently, and rushing out of 
the ward into the yard. In a minute 
afterwards this man returned, quite 
passionless, saying, * I beg your par- 
don, it was not your fault, but those 
who bribed you with their accursed 
gold—the cause of all crimes. Go on, 
1 will not interrupt you.” 

The gipsy eyed the last speaker with 
a scrutiny that seemed to indicate a 
rush of recollections of the past coming 
over the mind, and then proceeded. 

“ Well, as I said, out comes the 
murder,” a deep groan from the per- 
turbed convict for a moment again in- 
terrupted the speaker. ‘ Tommy fol- 
lowed me when away from the stables 
like my shadow, till late one evening 
he got me in a by-lane. 

** * Ned,’ said he, ‘ it’s no use shy- 
ing; this is a queer world ; it’s § tanta 
rara rogues all;’ if you try to live 
honestly, you'll be a beggar, and be 
treated like a brute beast! In my 
pocket is a hundred pounds, it is yours 
on one condition.’ 

“ ¢ Name it,’ said I. 

* Your colt and filly,’ he replied. 
‘In my pocket, also, are six balls; | 
want one given to each of them to-night, 
one to-morrow morning, and one again 
to-morrow night.’ 

*** What! poison?’ I exclaimed. 

“* No, Ned,’ he replied, ‘ only 
opium, The cattle will be the better 
for it; their legs will be saved; they 
will go down in character for this two 
thousand stake, but come out another 
day low in the list, to surprise the 
knowing ones. But it’s this time | 
want them to lose; it can do no harm; 
nobody can know any thing of it. I 
tell you your fortune is made, if you 
stick to the right party and keep your 
own counsel,’ 
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“¢ When am I to touch?’ said I. 

«“ ¢ Immediately after the race comes 
off. Nothing but honour with our 
yeople. Iam but an agent like your- 
self; I’ll take theit word for millions, 
Ned,’ replied Tommy. 

“ Well, I took the balls, the colt and 
filly ran like cows, and I got the 
blunt.” 

After a pause the man in the corner 
said,— 

“ Would to God that was all you 
had done! but lithe Tommy died a 
vagabond and a beggar in the streets, 
his employers deserted him in his ut- 
most need, as I suppose they have 
you.” 

“ True, they did; and true it is that 
was not all I did for the St. James’s 
brigade, as they were called on the 
turf. But have patience, and I shall 
soon have done with them,” said the 
gipsy, waving his hand in token of 
silence. 

“ Three times afterwards did I re- 
peat the physicking game while in my 
employer’s service. I believe he sus- 
pected something, and discharged one 
man after another, till at last it came 
to my turn to be turned out without a 
character. 

“{ was now like a fettered dog, 
obliged to crouch before the glance of 
my savage keeper. Tommy L—— 
had only to say do this or that, and I 
was obliged to do it, or give up the 
habits of expense their villanies had 
led me into. 

“ Duplicate keys were given me to 
enter stables by night; and when these 
did not answer or could not be ob- 
tained, I broke open the doors to hocus 
horses for those who gave out their 
orders; till at last, I and three others 
had a command to poison the water 
from which a whole stable of race- 
horses were supplied. The game was 
now up, and my race was run; our 
employers made a fortune, and escaped 
all danger. They were, however, sus- 
pected ; but as they touched the blunt, 
and obtained credit for being down to 
a thing or two, they were followed 
more than before. One of their tools 
was grabbed ; and, like my poor bro- 
ther Jem, took his breakfast with the 
sheriff. I and two others cut our 
stick just in time; and, after twelve- 
months’ hide, came back to be blown 
on like stinking mackerel. ‘Tommy 
L told us that we had managed 
the business badly, and that his em- 
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ployers had cut him without giving 
him a pound for his trouble.” 

“ Foul deeds deserve foul play, it is 
the moral law, and grievous ought to 
be the penalty exacted from all who 
take a part in them,” said the moody 
convict in the corner. ‘ Retributive 
justice has overtaken you, Shock Ned ! 
You perceive that 1 am acquainted 
with your pseudonyme. The wide- 
spreading net of Justice will take them 
all in ere long. But what became of 
my lord, your former master ?” 

“Why,” replied the gipsy, “ I 
knowed he was in it all, from first to 
last, and had only picked me up to 
serve me as the monkey did the cat; 
that is, to poke my mauley into the 
fire to scrape out the blunt for him. 
I dogged him one morning going down 
to the stables. ‘ Please, my lord,’ 
said I, coming the crawl to him, ¢ I’m 
an ill-used man.’ 

“© Who has ill-used you, Ned? 
he asked, as if he had been my best 
friend; so I took courage, and up and 
told him all. 

“¢ And who is Tommy L P 
said he, when he had heard me out, 
looking as innocent as if he had stolen 
a nun’s face from a masquerade-shop 
for the purpose. 

‘¢ ¢ Why, the agent,’ [ answered, ‘ of 
your friends, G and C , to be 
sure. It’s the little man your lordship 
spoke to the other day on Epsom 
Downs about the running of Little 
Jerry.’ 

‘«¢ My friends, you scoundrel ! How 
dare you call these fellows my friends ?” 
he hallooed out. ‘ Perhaps you, too, 
are a friend of mine, as you have been 
my groom and rode my horses ;’ then, 
turning as serious as an old barn owl, 
he looked me in the face and continued : 
‘Ned, you have escaped the law this 
time ; take my advice, quit bad com- 
pany and turn to an honest course of 
life. But, mark me! if ever you cross 
my path again, and have the audacity 
to speak to me, I shall give you into 
custody on your own confession !’ and 
away he strode into the stable just as 
I was going to tell him he needn’t twit 
me with keeping bad company, since 
it was the same as he himself kept. 

“ ¢ Well,’ thinks I, ‘this is tol lol 
brassy for a youngster, lord or no lord. 
I don’t think I could have done it 
better myself. It proves, however, the 
old saying, that one man may steal a 
horse, while another dare not look over 
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the hedge. IfI keep out of bad com- 
pany,’ said I to myself, ‘ I must cut 
quality folks.’ 

“I can’t tell you how I lived for 
the next two or three years; it was, 
perhaps, something after the manner of 
a dog who had no master ;—to-day 
I might be feeding on garbage, to- 
morrow snatching a bone from a smaller 
or weaker dog, and a third time wait- 
ing for the refuse of those who were 
overgorged. Like a fly, I dipped into 
every man’s cup that came in my way; 
but, strange to say, all this time it 
never came into my head to look back 
on a gipsy’s life.” 

« T’ll tell you why,” muttered the 
cynic in the corner, “ there is a charm 
in a vagabond, wayward life, which 
none but a vagabond can appreciate. 
You had known what it was in the 
country, but the town-loafer’s life was 
new to you, and brought fresh charms 
—yes, charms I will call them. There 
is positively a fascinating spell in a life 
of momentary casualty, which is a 
mystery to those who are well provided 
for in life. Even the extreme of misery, 
if cordially shook by the hand, and 
heartily embraced, brings its pleasures. 
Such is the constitution of the heart, 
that the very image of grief and of 
suffering is not without a certain in- 
explicable charm. Sadness oftentimes 
twines itself around the strings of the 
heart, while it relaxes and softens them. 
I knew a corner in a tap-room of a 
public-house resorted to by cadgers, 
which was called the dead man’s cor- 
ner, because numbers of decayed beg- 
gars had made it their sleeping-place, 
or the last home of their existence, 
and on that spot had made their exit. 
This seat was frequently at a premium 
among aged beggars; and the more it 
became celebrated for its mortality, the 
greater desire was evinced to become 
one of itsoccupants. You, Ned, speak 
of your privations as if it were not 
known to every body that, from the 
manner you were bred, the comforts of 
civilisation had not always been a 
nuisance to you. But get on with 
your biography, and let us know what 
hopes there are of amendment in you 
before the prevo demands your carcass.” 

“ Tle can’t take yours,” retorted the 
gipsy, ‘ for it’s already gone. I don’t 
like talking to dead men, but I may 
as well finish for the amusement of 
those who are alive around me.” 

No two specimens of the human 
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species could form a stronger contrast 
than the two individuals who kept up 
this occasional interjectional colloquy. 
The gipsy, heated, flushed, and fevered 
with the irritation of an impatient tem- 
ee ean acting on the redolence of a 
ealthy constitution; the agitation of 
his robust, firm-knit frame; the dis- 
tension of his open nostrils, the spark- 
ling of his eyes, the impatience of his 
mien, — all were indications of the 
agitation of his thoughts; while the 
animation with which he was endued 
all spoke of the animal only. 

The croker, as the gipsy designated 
his interrupter, had not previously 
been heard to utter a syllable, and 
had; as if by common consent, been 
allowed to occupy the corner seat next 
to the fire, where he usually sat with 
his head between his knees, covering 
his face with his hands, resembling 
more the skeleton of a murdered man 
whose body had been crammed into a 
hole than a living subject. The at- 
teguation of his figure conveyed to the 
mind the horrible idea of a man just 
terminating his life under a sentence 
of starvation. Through the skin, like 
parchment, the articulations of the 
joints, to an unanatomical eye, ap- 
peared so many dislocations ; his eyes 
resembled dirty grey glass; and a 
countenance, when unmoved, adorned 
with features cut in marble, or mouided 
in cast-iron, impressing those who 
looked on him with the idea, that for 
once Nature had made a man without 
feelings or affections. 

Warmth, ardour, sensibility, and the 
sentiment of friendship, had all, how- 
ever, reigned successively in the col- 
lapsed breast of that frame of which 
now nothing was left but the bare 
walls, lighted by the last flickerings of 
the vital spark of that intellect which 
had brought reflection, and worn him 
to the bone. 

When speaking to the chaplain of 
his probable end, he repeatedly said, 
“ Sir, the extinction of my life by 
suspension is a physical impractica- 
bility; the murderer, whom you call 
the executioner, cannot compress bone. 
He who deforms the earth more than 
the incidental murderer will be foiled 
in my person; the loss of the soft 
parts of my body by waste in this 
Stygian den, and the ossification of the 
cartilaginous parts, will defy his art: 
he might as well attempt to hang a 
man in an iron collar, You had better 
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inform the sheriff of this difficulty, or 
he may be punished with fine and im- 
prisonment, as the Irish sheriff was, 
although he had his man tied up for 
the hour, as by law regulated.” Ad- 
ding, ‘* You may tell the sheriff that I 
am already identified with the dead, 
and that hanging me will be a farce, 
only to be equalled by sending for one 
of the mummies from the British Mu- 
seum, and suspending it.” 

That this man had suffered dread- 
fully since his sentence was evident; 
but probably not so much from the 
fear of death, as from the prospect of 
being a slave for the remainder of his 
life. He may be said to have had two 
feet in the grave, being assured of the 
extinction of life, either by violence or 
atrophy, in a very short time. Never- 
theless, no subject did he treat with so 
much levity, or be induced to dilate 
on to the same extent, as that of death. 
On the ordinary remarking, “ That of 
all the species of jesting, that on death 
was least in good taste, and certainly 
discreditable to an intellectual being,” 
he replied,— 


“ « Life’s a jest, and all things shew it.’ 


What are you, sir, but a mimic per- 
forming on a pantomime stage in dumb 
show ; where there is neither justice, 
sense, nor any thing real in the per- 
formance but the actual murders there 
committed? I look on you, sir, as a 
superlative jester. Here are we, heirs 
of misery and wretchedness, which you, 
under the pretext ofalleviating, deepen 
in intensity, and render more distinct, 
more prominent, by maddening the 
brains of the ignorant with the dread of 
torments beyond those of these earthly 
hells of yours.” 

“ Wisdom and goodness to the vile 
seem vile,” replied the minister. “ It 
is the intention of government to afford 
you every possible opportunity in your 
unhappy situation of repenting of your 
sins, and recovering a proper state of 
feelings, for undergoing the awful 
change which awaits you.” 

“ T believe it to be,” replied the ma- 
lefactor, “ the intention of those who 
have rule here to afford us the greatest 
possible quantity of annoyance in the 
smallest possible space of time.” 

“This is the very charge society 
brings against you,” retorted the chap- 
lain; “ and hence the necessity of 
removing you out of it.” 

“ Society !” exclaimed this obdurate, 
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stone-hearted sinner, “‘ what did it ever 
do for me? I once had a stomach 
like other human beings, and like them 
availed myself of the means before me 
to satisfy its cravings. I am now ar- 
rived at the last stage of mortality,— I 
am on the horizon of time and eter- 
nity; but whether I shall be a star to 
shine in the empyreum above, or a fire- 
brand to burn for ever among the lost 
souls in hell, neither you nor I can tell ; 
therefore it is only a waste of time to 
talk about it.” 

He then turned on his heel, and left 
the ordinary in a painful state of agi- 
tation and disgust, to ponder on the 
horrible state of impiety to which hu- 
manity may be reduced by a long 
course of crime. This conversation, of 
which, for obvious reasons, we have 
given a short outline only, took place 
the day previously to the gipsy’s tale, 
to which we now return. 

“It had been a dark, cold, rainy, 
boisterous night, the whole of which I 
had passed in the streets, penniless 
and hungry. It had often come into 
my head to knock down and rob the 
first person I met; but every crime I 
found requires a beginning before it can 
be done with ease and firmness, unless 
a man well primes himself with drink ; 
but I was low and down in the 
mouth.” 

“ True!” ejaculated the man in the 
corner; “ I know it well. If Tommy 
L—— had put you on poisoning the 
trough at starting, you would have 
backed out; but he first put you on 
hocussing, and you soon then came to 
the poison, like an old ’un in the 
trade.” 

‘“* Cease moralising !” called out se- 
veral of the auditory. 

“‘ The morning,” continued the gip- 
sy, “was just dimming the already 
dimmed lamps, when, at the corner of 
Park Lane, I stopped a man with the 
appearance of an officer in the army, 
and demanded his money. He very 
coolly told me it was a foolish game I 
was playing, saying, ‘ Follow me, and 
I’ll put you into a better line of bu- 
siness.’ I followed him, and it turned 
out that he was a put-up-agent for a 
company of housebreakers.” 

“Should you know him again?” 
asked the former querist. 

“As to knowing him,” replied the 
gipsy, “if he were to come in proper 
flesh and blood, I might; but I'll 
swear to no man’s bones. However, he 
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put me into business, which kept me 
like a gentleman for some years, till 
the company broke up, when I was 
again turned upon the world, to trans- 
act business on my own account.” 

“ And now, like me, you are a bank- 
rupt,” said the querist. “ You then 
pass over all the incidents of this 
period of your life?” 

“ Yes,” replied the gipsy, “ I'll 
leave that to you, if you be the same 
man, and have not lost your memory 
with your flesh and blood. I may, 
however, tell you, gentlemen, that at 
last I became a horse-dealer, in which 
honourable profession I remained, till, 
as Tyke says, one night a cunning 
horse coaxed me to put the saddle on 
his back, and would not be satisfied 
till I got into it; when he rode away 
with me, for which they put me, in- 
stead of the horse, into trouble, and 
then called itlaw. All you gentlemen 
that are going to the kangaroo country 
beware of the tricks of horses. Now, 
my dried ourang-outang,” addressing 
himself to the spare man, “let us have 
the account of your times, when you 
were in the land of the living.” 

“ T had thought,” responded the ma- 
lefactor addressed, * that I had some 
weeks since achieved a victory over 
memory, and buried all recollections of 
the past. I had shut myself up wholly 
in passive resignation to the future, 
without suffering myself to revert to the 
by-gone events of my life, the frequent 
references to which had previously 
worn me to the object you now be- 
hold. But that man,” pointing to the 
gipsy, “ has broken down the barriers 
within which I had taken shelter. He 
has, in a few words, informed me of the 
causes of my ruin. His villanies have 
brought me here. To prove this is the 
only inducement I have in giving you 
a short outline of my history. 

** The family of which Iam now an 
unworthy member was more distin- 
guished for its ancestry than posses- 
sions. In eatly life I was sent to India, 
where success attended me beyond my 
most ambitious expectations. In a 
few years I became a wealthy man. 
Bounding with the delight of a thou- 
sand reveries of future joys and happi- 
ness in my native country, I ascended 
the deck of a homeward-bound vessel, 
and bid a farewell to the hills of Bom- 
bay. Arrived safe in England, I had 
frequent discussions with my family on 
the kind of life I should adopt, as be- 
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ing most congenial to my former habits 
and turn of mind. A country gentle- 
man’s life, to which I was urged, I 
latently felt was not precisely adapted 
to my natural energy of character, 
which seemed to crave for some kind 
of positive or certain daily excitement. 
The man that hesitates in fixing on 
some regular course of life, whether he 
has his living to earn ora fortune to 
spend, is as much lost as the woman 
who hesitates when her virtue is as- 
sailed. 

* Had I attended to the advice of 
my real friends, I might at this mo- 
ment have been in the senate, and con- 
sequently out of the cells of Newgate. 
Instead of cultivating the friendship 
and countenance of steady neighbours 
of character, I allowed myself to be 
drawn frequently to the metropolis, at 
the solicitations of former acquaint- 
ances, old schoolfellows, and others, of 
whose then principles or habits of life 
I knew nothing. 

*“ It is unnecessary to state, that all 
the junior members of the great family 
of the British aristocracy, if they nei- 
ther follow political science ‘with a 
view of qualifying themselves for the 
business of legislation, nor literary pur- 
suits, adopt very questionable habits, 
riding up and down the country, 
and visiting clab-houses, seeking whom 
they may devour. Quite unconscious 
of my danger, by degrees I was en- 
vironed with these characters, and my 
habits identified with theirs. I be- 
came a member ofa club in Picca- 
dilly, opposite to the Green Park, esta- 
blished by the same parties, who 
subsequently reared one of superior 
magnificence in an adjacent street, and 
who were the employers of the demon 
Tommy L——, Shock Ned has spoken 
of, and with whose diabolical acts you 
are now made acquainted. 

** At this club-house, while excited, 
most frequently with wine, I lost, 
within the two first years after my ar- 
rival in England, twenty thousand 
pounds. Aroused from my drowsy 
confidence by a hint I received, I be- 
came desperately enraged, and incensed 
against those who had plundered me; 
while they professed the warmest 
friendship. But reflecting that the 
only means available to me for revenge 
was by fighting them with their own 
weapons, I disguised my feelings, and 
laboured hard, from the dupe, to qua- 
lify myself to become the sharper. 
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“ Among many with whom I be- 
came acquainted was a gentlemanly 
man—in manners at least,—open in 
speech, and manly in appearance. He 
professed to have never gambled in the 
course of his life; yet he appeared to 
be thoroughly acquainted with the his- 
tory of the turf. Ie said that he was a 
mere looker-on; and therefore, being 
disinterested, saw with a clearer view 
the nature of the risks each party run 
in making their bets. 

“In the course of a short time, I 
gave to this man my entire confidence, 
—suffered myself to be led into horse- 
racing speculations, deeply and im- 
plicitly following his directions in mak- 
ing my bets. 

“ Having for some time recklessly 
plunged on in this career, with alterna- 
tions of success and losses, I at length 
ventured very heavy stakes on the race, 
which that villain,” pointing to the 
gipsy, prevented me winning by the 
tricks he played with the horses. Blind, 
and with desperate folly, Lagain staked 
my all, on a race that I was assured 
was acertainty. That villain and his 
confederates again crossed my path, by 
poisoning the horses, and finally 
effected my utter ruin. 

* Driven to madness by despair, I 
retired a few miles into the country, 
changed my name, and never after- 
wards corresponded with my family ; 
who, [ trust, are ignorant of my fate at 
this moment. At one time, I pro- 
cured a halter; at another, poison, 
Several times did my hand convulsively 
grasp the razor with a firm determina- 
tion to terminate my life. Often have 
I walked the banks of a.river, to select, 
by night, an eligible spot where I 
might drown myself; yet have I been, 
by some miracle, preserved for this silly 
exhibition of my pusillanimity. 

“ At length, being reduced in pocket, 
and having in some measure recovered 
a serenity of mind, I addressed a letter 
to my disinterested friend, and he, the 
following day, answered it in person. I 
at once communicated to him my de- 
termination of seeking under a feigned 
name some honest employment, and 
begged him to assist me in carrying out 
my resolution. 

** You do right,’ said he, ‘to change 
your name; for there is no use in 
blazoning one’s misfortunes in a world 
that will first laugh at you, and then 
treat you with contempt. With regurd 
to an honest employment :—Can you 
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dig, plough, hedge, or ditch ? or will 
you become the bell-wether to a flock 
of sheep? These in the country are 
tolerably honest employments; so, 
likewise, is the pursuit of the arts in the 
city. If, however, you mean to con- 
nect yourself with trade, | know of no 
honest path in it to which I ean direct 
you. I have heard you made a fortune 
in India: you best know how that was 
effected. Will it, strictly speaking, 
bear the inquiry of the rigidly honour- 
able moralist? Idoubtit. Society is 
in a disjointed state; few are ho- 
nourable or honest who are poor. If 
you recover your fortune, you will 
again be an honest and honourable 
man. If, however, in the interim you 
wish to live, you must square your con- 
science to the times. 

“¢You have qualifications which 
will enable you to live respectably, if 
you are not too squeamish to avail 
yourself of them. I think I could 
put you into the path; but it requires 
some consideration, and the sanction of 
others, to warrant me in naming it to 
you.” 

“ Much more did this man utter, in 
an ambiguous strain, on the folly of 
listening to the dictates of conscience ; 
and after having promised to see me 
in a few days, took his departure. His 
conversation only tended to exacerbate 
the torture of my own thoughts, and to 
light up in a tenfold degree the fire of 
revenge which burned within me, inca- 
pable of finding apy other fuel than the 
bitterness of my own soul. He left me 
the worst, the lowest, and most de- 
jected being in nature. Like a wretched 
maniac, I wandered the night through 
in harbouring and devising schemes of 
revenge. 

“TI no longer contemplated self- 
destruction: all my thoughts turned 
to the blood of others; and when 
weariness compelled me to take rest, 
my dreams led me to acts of assas- 
sination. Either the pistol or dagger 
was in my grasp,—my victims were 
at my feet,—and no remorse came 
over me. When I awoke, the terror 
of my spirit shook my frame to the 
centre. No efforts of my own could 
turn my thoughts from murder. By 
my remaining in this state for days and 
nights, I felt every moral restraining 
influence break down, and over the 
heart a spread of compost for the pro- 
duction of weeds only. 

“ While in this condition of mind, I 
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was again visited by my pseudo-friend. 
I immediately spoke of revenge, of 
blood, of my own injuries, and the 
dastardly cowardice of suffering scoun- 
drels quietly to walk off with my for- 
tune without making an effort to re- 
cover it. 

“¢Ha! ha! ha! Is it come to 
this?’ said he, affecting to laugh im- 
moderately. ‘If you don’t have a 
care, you will have a strait-waistcoat 
before you have a halter. Come, 
come!’ he continued. ‘When at 
Rome, do as Rome does. If you 
must live in a world of rogues, be one 
of them. You won’t make mankind 
much more honest by slaying one indi- 
vidual ; nor will you edify it much by 
causing yourself to be hanged for 
murder. Work out your probation, 
man, like others: if one commit ag- 
gression on you, make reprisals. Nei- 
ther be fitful nor foolish; but look 
steadily at your position, and work ac- 
cordingly. You want a little instruc- 
tion I see, and you shall have it, if 
you will leave off blubbering like a 
great schoolboy who has lost his cake.’ 

“‘ This was occult language, and un- 
intelligible to me. It was evident 
that he wished to initiate me into some 
scheme of his own; but there was an 
embarrassment in his manner, which 
led me to suspect it to be of too horri- 
ble a nature to name it at once. We 
were walking on the pathway to which 
he had led me, no doubt designedly : 
he suddenly introduced me to a gaunt 
fellow with a subtle gait, a sinister roll 
in his eye, and a voice that gave utter- 
ance to his words in one note, and that 
of the deepest bass. 

“ ¢ This is a propos,’ said he; ‘ the 
very gentleman to whom I intended 
giving you a letter.” I had penetra- 
tion enough to see that this individual 
was to communicate the secret of my 
intended employment; and I blush 
even now to acknowledge, that as I 
imagined the scheme to compass some 
plan of revenge on those who had rob- 
bed and beggared me, I burned with im- 
patience to hear it, flattering myself 
that a mine of gunpowder was laid 
under the club-house, and that it only 
required my hand to set fire to the 
train, and blow the whole party of 
swindlers to atoms. Happy had it 
been for society had this event been 
consummated. In this state of mind 
I consented to enter a stage-coach 
which was passing, and ride with the 
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two friends to London. We dined at 
a hotel; and as soon as the cloth was 
removed, I found myself alone with 
the gaunt stranger. I inquired for my 
friend. ‘ He is gone a short way on 
business,’ replied my companion. The 
glass passed, and he renewed the con- 
versation. ‘* You have been ill used, | 
understand, by those you thought your 
friends?” I nodded assent. ‘ You 
have no prospect of getting your money 
back ?’ said he. *£ None,’ 1 answered; 
‘but I am greedy of revenge; shew 
me the way to it, and . 

«Softly, my good sir; pocket 
your loss, throw away all visionary 
schemes of taking personal vengeance 
on the legs who have maced you, and 
attend to me,’ interrupted the stranger. 
‘You have your opinion as to their 
character; but you have not broke 
with them on the question of their hav- 
ing chiselled you: you can therefore 
return to their society, and join them 
on the usual terms of professed cor- 
diality of friendship ?” 

“¢ Yes,’ answered I; ‘ but what 
will come from that?’ 

“¢ What!’ said he; ‘ why you will 
have, while you hold with them, access 
to titled society, and mansions, which 
you may render available to your future 
means of respectability.’ 

“«How? Inform me! I impa- 
tiently demanded. 

“ * Reunite yourself to your honest 
party; penetrate into the secret deposi- 
tories of their wealth; furnish me with 
impressions of their keys of security 
and the localities of their domiciles: | 
belong to a party who will reward 
your services. We do not ask you to 
run any risk; we only seek informa- 
tion from a correct source,—our own 
workmen do the business: in short, we 
live in security, while others whom we 
pay put their heads into the noose. It 
is, of course, a matter of policy with us 
to employ agents, who, from their con- 
nexions, and the society they mix witli, 
will be placed beyond suspicion, while 
they travel through, or locate in a 
town. Such is your position. Dis- 
guise, therefore, your losses, and pre- 
serve the advantage of their outward 
countenance.’ 

“A mind rendered malignant by a 
strong sense of injury seldom is very 
choice in its object of vengeance, es- 
pecially in the condition that mine 
was —wrought up to a state of desper- 
ation and despair. 
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“ Want of money, but mainly the re- 
venge which I now harboured against 
society in general, induced me first to 
listen to this man’s reasoning, and to 
fall in with his views, by becoming an 
auxiliary to his party, whose business 
it was to plan schemes of robbery for 
their subalterns to carry out. As soon 
as I became initiated, and possessed of 
their confidence, my whole time was 
spent in travelling, to collect informa- 
tion regarding the periods at which 
certain country bankers transmitted 
their payments to their agents'in town, 
and received their notes in return ; also, 
of the ways in which this kind of bu- 
siness was transacted, that our people 
might take their measures accordingly 
to intercept the largest amounts of notes 
on their transit from town to town. I 
also employed my time in ascertaining 
the best means of effecting robberies at 
country banking-houses, for proper 
agents to come down and carry them 
into effect. 

“ For a series of years, during the 
reign of our company, I prospered, and 
felt not the loss of my fortune; but all 
things will have an end: our system, 
and the success we met with, became 
too notorious to endure for ever. At 
length, like other schemes of plunder, 
it became hazardous to follow, and we 
dissolved partnership ; when I joined 
a put-up plate and jewellery robbery 
party, to which, as he has informed 
you, | introduced that wretch Shock 
Ned as an underling. For some time, 
we held together tolerably well; but a 
villain split on us, when we became 
dispersed, each following his own path. 
The result of this want of unity is, that 
two of us are here, waiting to ascertain 
the advantage or disadvantage of an 
introduction to another world. 

“The cause of our last break-up was 
rather a curious one; it shews in a 
strong light the advantage of that dis- 
cretion allowed to judges called extra 
ordinem, and which has been so much 
lauded by legislators. We had two of 
ourmenstationed in Norfolk, waiting ten 
days for instruction; but they, becoming 
tired of idleness, went to rob a poultry- 
yard; one of them was apprehended, 
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while the other escaped. As soon as 
our committee heard of their folly, it 
was decided that they should be dis- 
charged as unworthy of further trust. 
The judge who tried the man that was in 
custody looked on the offence as a very 
trifling one, and sentenced him to a 
very short period of imprisonment. 
The other, hearing of the easy terms on 
which his accomplice had been let off, 
surrendered himself the next assizes. 
Next assizes, however, a different 
judge presided,—a judge that had 
built up a sort of system of his own. 
Perhaps he had lost fowls out of his own 
yard ; for he said that he had made it 
a rule to punish the offence with se- 
verity,—as those who set out by steal- 
ing fowls generally ended by commit- 
ting the most atrocious crimes; and 
therefore he sentenced our man, who 
really had in this instance only com- 
mitted a foolish frolic, to seven years’ 
transportation. While the one was 
taking his departure for Sidney, the 
other was at liberty ; and, finding him- 
self discharged by our company, held 
out threats ofimpeaching his employers. 
The committee, regardless of his threats, 
and feeling themselves secure of his 
ignorance of the actual parties who 
moved the machinery of the concern, 
neglected him. He therefore had the 
hardihood to give information against 
one of our middle men, who really 
could have given information that 
might have endangered the safety of us 
all. 

“The appehension and examination 
of the party impeached before a magis- 
trate produced a panic among us ; and, 
as I have said, dispersed us to seek se- 
curity for a time on the other side of 
the Channel. What were the notions 
of the Norfolk people on the system 
of our jurisprudence, when they com- 
— these examples of punishment 
or one and the same offence, may be 
imagined. But the grave gapes, and I 
have done. There is leisure now for 
others to begin and end their tales of 
crimes; only let them adhere to the 
truth ; and where throats have been cut, 
let them now shew their knives with- 
out disguise.” 
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THE RUSSIAN ALLIANCE. 


Setpom has any crisis in the history of 
the world afforded to the philosopher 
more room than the present for laugh- 
ing or weeping (according to his sys- 
tem or disposition) at the folly and 
innate pugnacity of man. The chief 
business of each nation, just now, seems 
the laudable employment of all its re- 
sources to inflict the greatest possible 
injury on its neighbour. Europe is in 
commotion, from St. Petersburg to 
Cadiz. By day and by night the 
smith wields his hammer, the forge 
blazes, and the sickle of peace assumes 
the form and sharpness of the scimitar 
and bayonet. Quadruple treaties and 
holy alliances are forming, levies being 
raised, and cannon cast. The note of 
preparation is sounded—the instru- 
ments of the orchestra are all tuned. 
A little patience, gentlemen, the cur- 
tain is about to rise; and ona vast and 
mighty stage the drama is about to be 
acted. 


“* Omnibus in terris, que sunt a Gadibus 
usque 
Auroram et Gangem,” 


Ay, and in regions still more east than 
the Ganges, and thousands of miles 
further west than Gades; whilst in- 
creased knowledge, one would think, 
was at present only available for the 
purpose of more effectually exercising 
the worst and most destructive passions 
of mankind. There is Spain, for years 
the victim of civil war, and the scene of 
atrocities that the human mind cannot 
contemplate without horror ; Portugal, 
distracted by military revolts; France, 
one scene of hubbub and noisy pre- 
paration, ripe for a new opera or a new 
emeute ; Austria and Prussia, taking 
part in the general fray, from the same 
motive which induces the second in a 
Galway duel to get up a little by-play 
for his own amusement, that he may 
not stand by an idle spectator whilst 
his principal is engaged; Russia, 
sending expeditions even into the cen- 
tre of Asia,—cheering her Cossacks to 
the banks of the Oxus,— grinding 
Poland in another direction beneath 
her colossal weight,— wrestling with 
the mountaineers of the Caucasus, and 
about to pour her swarms into Ana- 
tolia; whilst England, fairly sick ofa 
long peace, that had in some measure 


replenished an exhausted exchequer, 
and recruited her general health, has 
now wisely resolved on squandering 
her resources in getting up a grand 
warlike “ spectacle”—a sort of Eglin- 
toun tournament on an enlarged scale, 
where Egyptians, Turks, Chinese, 
Russians, &c. &c., may tilt at one an- 
other with real lances, and all the in- 
ventions that science has discovered 
for the destruction or protection of our 
race. Assuredly, there was much oc- 
cult wisdom in the King of Holland, 
who, finding he had fallen on such 
troubled times, imitated, within these 
few weeks, the most difficult exploit of 
Sylla, or Charles V. of Spain, in the 
abdication of his power and his throne 
—a practical touch of humorous sa- 
tire on those who still find a comfort in 
retaining both. 

Tlow small, then, must be our hope, 
amidst so general a cry of War! war! 
war ! that the voice of calm reason will 
be listened to. Yet, though the sword 
has been unsheathed, we trust that the 
scabbard has not been as yet flung 
away ; and we have the vanity to think 
that we are entitled to be heard on this 
question, as we long since called public 
attention to the increasing probability 
of affairs coming at last to the present 
crisis; and stated our belief, many 
months ago, that negotiations were on 
foot for the purpose of establishing that 
extraordinary thing an Anglo-Russian 
alliance, and that France was not to be 
a party to the treaty. 

In an article entitled * Poland, 
England, and Russia,” in the last 
February number of this Magazine, 
our readers will find that we addressed 
the following questions to the noble 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs :— 


“ Ts it true that at his lordship’s 
house, about a month ago, a secret treaty 
was formed between his lordship, M. 
Brunow, and the Austrian minister, 
binding this country to co-operate by 
sea with Russia; whilst the latter is to 
march an army into Anatolia, and demo- 
lish the pacha as speedily as possible, if he 
does not do exactly as he is bid? Is it true 
that the French ambassador was in the 
house at the time, and kept in profound ig- 
norance of what was going on? We pre- 
sume not to know this as certain,— we 
only ask for information’s sake. Ifit be 
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true, and ifan English member can be so 
imbecile or so wicked as thus to make 
use of the resources of this country for 
purposes so foreign to its interests, and 
at the suggestion of its most implaca- 
ble foe, why, then, we beg leave, my 
lord, as a certain noted hero of Captain 
Marryat would say, ‘ to insinuate in the 
most delicate way possible,’ that you 
must be either a traitor or a fool: we 
think the latter.” 


We consider the above language as 
most remarkable at a time when no 
journal or magazine in the kingdom 
had even hazarded a conjecture as to 
any flaw in the alliance between France 
aid England, and consequent risk of 
collision between those two countries; 
though the statement of the French 
ambassador’s having been kept in pro- 
found ignorance of what was going on 
is not exactly correct, we should have 
said, “ had declined to be a party to 
the negotiations then in progress.” 
Yet it must be acknowledged, that we 
find our prophecies and statements of 
last February substantially verified by 
the thunder of our cannon at Beyrout 
in September. An alliance with Rus- 
sia has been formed; France is not a 
party to the treaty; and in the second 
article of that treaty it is expressly 
stated, that the Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland and the Emperor of Aus- 
triaare to co-operate against the Pacha 
with their naval forces in the Mediter- 
ranean; whilst the high contracting 
parties bind themselves (art. 1) to co- 
operate to the same end with the means 
of action which each of them can dis- 
pose of:—the plain English of which 
is, that, as we stated in February last, 
England is to fight by sea, and Russia 
by land, oceupying Constantinople and 
the military positions of Asia Minor,— 
or,as the third article of the convention 
delicately expresses it, “ on the invita- 
tion of the sultan adopting measures 
for putting the Dardanelles and Bos- 
phorus in a state of defence.” 

Tn furtherance of which plan, a Col. 
Lieven, of the Russian artillery, ac- 
companied by a Turkish bey, has just 
returned from planning a campaign in 
that very Anatolia where we prophe- 
sied that, ere long, Russian toops 
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would be employed. We remembe™ 
well that, shortly after the appearance 
of the article in question, many jour- 
nals questioned the authenticity of our 
information, and none deemed it either 
probable or possible that any English 
minister could have the folly to break 
the then sincere alliance between 
this country and France, for the sake 
of a rival power, whose treachery to- 
wards us had, even during the progress 
of those very negotiations, been openly 
manifested in the East. But “ quem 
Deus vult perdere, prius dementit.” 
And the worst we could have antici- 
pated has all but come to pass. Yet 
so ashamed were we of the negotia- 
tions then in progress —so full of hope 
that returning reason might enable 
even Lord Palmerston to doubt the 
beneficial results of promoting the ob- 
jects of Russian policy by a wasteful 
outlay of British treasure—that al- 
though perfectly informed ai the time 
of the state in which the negotiations 
then were, we preferred alluding to 
them in such a manner as might shew 
we thought it impossible for an Eng- 
lish minister to bring matters to that 
extraordinary crisis where they have 
since arrived, 

Our business, however, is not to 
laud our own foresight, or means of 
acquiring exclusive information. If 
such were our object, we might draw 
attention to many similarly prophetic 
passages in the article to which we 
have referred. Let us hasten at once 
to discuss the question immediately be- 
fore us, which is simply this,— Have 
the interests of England been advanced 
or prejudiced by the convention entered 
into on the 15th of lust July, between 
England, Russia, Austria, Prussia, 
and Turkey? We know of no other 
light in which we can consider those 
political treaties to which a great trad- 
ing and commercial community like 
England is a party, than in the vulgar 
ad crumenam* point of view, which 
placing in one column the profit and in 
another the loss accruing from the spe- 
«culation (for every treaty is, of course, 
more or less a political or commercial 
experiment), judges, by the difference 
between the aforesaid profit and loss, 


* We do not consider the increase or diminution of the moral influence of a 
country as constituting a separate category from the ad crumenam arguments ; 
since, after all, the beneficial way in which such moral influence must operate is by 
strengthening the credit, and thereby advancing the commercial and other interests 


of the country which ccquires it. 
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whether the venture has been success- 
ful or not. And surely this must 
be the only way of viewing such 
a treaty, unless we imagine that those 
who tamely looked on whilst Poland 
was despoiled, trampled on, and wiped 
from the map of nations, are now about 
to spend millions from merely chival- 
rous motives, to preserve (according to 
the much-hackneyed phrase) “ the in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman empire.” By 
the success or discomfiture of his mea- 
sures, therefore, is the statesman to be 
tried. He has no other tribunal to 
which he can appeal; and though he 
may appear at times, when so judged, 
to be hardly dealt with, yet in the main 
the interests of the nation are thus bet- 
ter consulted. 

As it is impossible, however, to pass 
a just decision, properly speaking, on 
any measures till they have had a fair 
trial, we can only at present canvass 
the probabilities pro and con, and, 
totting them up in a comparatively 
rough way, make a guess at the final 
issue. We candidly confess, that we 
wish we had a more difficult task to 
perform,— for we do feel that we are 
about to enter on a discussion where 
the weight of argument seems all on one 


side, and the probabilities of England 
advancing her interests by the late 


treaty sadly against her. In executing 
our task, we must not allow ourselves 
to be led from the main question, by 
taking a narrow view of only some one 
particular portion of it. Thus most of 
the public journals run away with the 
belief, that the present is merely a 
question between France and England 
as to which of the two nations has been 
guilty of some breach of diplomatic 
politeness—some instance of petu- 
lance or impatience,—in fine, which of 
the two is the more to blame for origin- 
ating the present misunderstanding be- 
tween them. This is a topic which 
we mean to consider in its proper 
place; but we must decidedly protest 
against its being made the chief point 
whereby the nation is to judge of either 
the ability or honesty of those who ats 
present conduct the management of 
their foreign affairs. It is a point un- 
questionably of importance; but it 
leaves untouched the grand crux, whe- 
ther England had any business to make 
such a treaty, and whether at the time of 
making it she was likely to be benefited 
thereby, by increasing her commerce, 
political strength, or moral influence ? 
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We say, “ No;” and my Lord Pal- 
merston, if he means to defend his line 
of policy, must do so on the grounds 
we have above stated, and therefore say 
“ Yes.” Hereupon we join issue. 

Let us at once, then, commence our 
profit-and-loss account. In deference 
to his lordship’s station, we shall let 
him speak first, and declare the ad- 
vantages he is about to procure for 
Great Britain by the convention of 
July. We are delighted that we are 
enabled to do so in his lordship’s own 
words, precluding thereby the possi- 
bility of being charged with garbling 
his statements, or disingenuously weak- 
ening his defence. We find the object 
he had in view in framing the treaty 
distinctly stated, in his well-known 
despatch of the 3ist of last August, 
addressed to Mr. Henry Lytton Bul- 
wer, her Britannic majesty’s plenipo- 
tentiary at Paris. As this despatch 
was evidently written with great care, 
and designed for extensive circulation 
amongst all the states of Europe, we 
consider ourselves authorised in sup- 
posing that his lordship has therein 
made the most of his position, and 
that the reasons he there gives for de- 
siring such a treaty were the best rea- 
sons which he had to adduce. 

After dwelling on the anxiety of 
Great Britain to establish a unanimity 
amongst the five powers on that ques- 
tion, he proceeds to say, that 


‘* Her majesty’s government can safely 
affirm, that no power in Europe can be 
less influenced than Great Britain is by 
any selfish views, or by any desire or 
expectation of exclusive cheno to 
arise to herself out of the settlement of 
the affairs of the Levant; for, on the 
contrary, the interest of Great Britain in 
those affairs is identified with that of 
Europe at large, and lies in the maine 
tenance and independence of the Ottoman 
empire, as a security for the preservation 
of peace, and as an essential element in 
the general balance of power.” 


Here, then, we have his lordship’s 
argument in behalf of the treaty briefly 
summed up in the declaration that 
Great Britain’s interest lies “ in the 
maintenance of the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the Ottoman empire; 
which integrity is stated to be a most 
important ingredient in preserving the 
just equilibrium of that curious and 
incomprehensible monstrosity baptised 
in the blood of so many millions, and 
christened “ the balance of power.” 
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We had at first some serious idea of 
arguing, that the only contribution of 
any moment which the preservation of 
the integrity of the Ottoman empire 
can make to the balance of power in 
Europe is, preventing the occupation of 
Constantinople by Russian troops, and 
thus giving her a preponderating in- 
fluence, by bestowing on her the keys 
of the Black Sea, and the most splendid 
capital in the world (under proper go- 
vernment), either for the purposes of 
commerce or military power. We had 
some idea of stating that it would, 
perhaps, after all, be far better that 
some clever, long-headed, old warrior 
like Mehemet Ali, or Ibrahim, should 
possess it, as they would be able to de- 
fend it themselves, and spare us the 
trouble, risk, and expense of maintain- 
ing large fleets in the Levant for the 
purpose of watching the continual 
shifting to which the sickly “ balance” 
is at present subject in the neighbour- 
hood of the Bosphorus. We had also 
some intention of commencing by 


stating our entire approbation of the 
view taking by Monsieur Thiers of 
the dangers which really do threaten 
the Ottoman empire; namely, that by 
far the greater danger is to be appre- 
hended from legalising and sanctioning, 


exclusively, Russian interference and 
protection, beneath the blighting shadow 
of which no plant of liberal parentage 
has ever thriven, than from enabling a 
good and true Mussulman to govern 
those territories over which the Porte 
has never exercised any real or sub- 
stantial authority for the last half cen- 
tury, and who has certainly won them 
bravely, if not legally. We had some 
thoughts, we say, of attacking my Lord 
Palmerston’s position, root and branch, 
in this manner; but we were appre- 
hensive lest the noble lord might think 
us satirical in arguing seriously about 
that which he could only have intended 
as a good joke. He knows very well, 
the wag! that we have not forgotten 
how differently his lordship thought 
about preserving the integrity of the 
Turkish empire, when he assisted at 
the amputation of the finest limb of the 
whole body, namely, the province of 
Greece, and prevailed on John Bull to 
lend his coin to a set of swindling va- 
gabonds, who have since shewn their 
gratitude by putting themselves com- 
pletely under the protection and in- 
fluence of Russia: for the wily north- 
ern bear knows very well how to cast 
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his shaggy coat, and exchange, when 
he visits the south, the rough despotic 
exterior he wears at St. Petersburg for 
a gayer and more liberal garb; and 
thus he was loud in his indignation at 
beholding Marathon, Platea, or Sala- 
mis, inhabited by Turkish serfs, and 
ceased not growling till he had ac- 
complished their deliverance ; or, in 
other words, the weakening of his 
southern rival Turkey by the loss of her 
most valuable province. Now, when 
my Lord Palmerston talks with diplo- 
matic wisdom of preserving the integrity 
of Turkey, and recollects the way in 
which he played the cards of Russia in 
the affair of the Greek loan, and separ- 
ation of Greece from the Ottoman em- 
pire, we can almost fancy that we see 
the rogue laughing in his sleeve at 
John Bull’s gullibility. But he is fond 
of a joke; for he must know we re- 
member how gallantly we destroyed, 
by an “ untoward event,” the naval 
power of the Turks at Navarino, and 
thus smoothed the passage for Diebitch 
over the Balkan, and kindly paved the 
way for the treaty of Adrianople in 
1829, which gave Russia all the Turk- 
ish possessions on the eastern coast of 
the Black Sea, and the command of 
the delta of the Danube. Now, as we 
are very plain matter-of-fact sort of 
people, we cannot for the life of us 
conceive how crippling the naval power 
of an empire, and lopping province 
after province from the main trunk, 
can conduce to the preservation of the 
integrity ofthe whole. One would cer- 
tainly suppose that this was a self-evi- 
dent proposition. Nothing, however, is 
self-evident in the science of diplomacy ; 
and those who wish to study in the 
Palmerston school would do well to 
disbelieve their senses, and unlearn the 
most axiomatic truths. But to inves- 
tigate further this stale Joe Miller, 
which his lordship was slily endea- 
vouring to sy on us as original, we 
remember that the integrity of Poland 
was most essential to Europe, as a 
bulwark against the Muscovite hordes ; 
and we know also how strenuously 
his lordship did not exert himself to 
preserve it, or rather restore it, when this 
country had but to say the word and 
it would have been accomplished, with 
no more expense (as we once stated in 
this Magazine) than a few hundred 
thousand Birmingham muskets: yet 
the restoration of Poland would have 
been of more effect to preserve the 
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balance of power and peace of Europe, 
and terminate all apprehensions as to 
Russian encroachments, than the storm- 
ing of fifty Beyrouts is likely to prove. 
Another reason that we have for ima- 
gining his lordship to be jesting, when 
he talks of preserving the integrity of 
the Ottoman empire, is that he must 
be aware we know how he protocolled, 
and issued bulls, despatches, &c., con- 
cerning the Belgic question, and main- 
tained the balance of power as esta- 
blished by the treaty of Vienna, when 
he separated Belgium from Holland, 
they having been joined in legal matri- 
mony by the aforesaid treaty. We also 
know how he took care neither to pro- 
tocol nor protest against the occupation 
of Cracow by the Austrian and Russian 
troops, though the treaty of Vienna ex- 
pressly stipulated that on no account 
whatever® was any armed force to be 
allowed to enter the neutral territory 
of that little republic ; and though 
England had subscribed the article for 
preserving its neutrality inviolate—and 
though it was of the utmost conse- 
quence, in a commercial and political 
point of view, that we should be enabled 
to have a consul there — we remember, 
we say, all these cogent reasons for 
preserving the integrity of the little 
republic of Cracow; and yet we know 
that his lordship, though urged to do 
so by the British parliament, justified 
by every moral and political consider- 
ation, and bound to save the honour of 
his country, whose name was attached 
to a treaty expressly stipulating to do 
so, was yet deterred by Russia from 
redeeming his country’s honour and 
the pledges she had given; the re- 
demption of which was likewise the 
course most compatible with her true 
interests. From all these reasons we 
are inclined to think that the noble 
lord did but jest when he began to 
preach a crusade through Europe, for 
the avowed purpose of arming to pre- 
serve the integrity of an empire which 
he had so often and so eagerly been 
engaged in dismembering. Such a 
mode, my lord, of preserving the “ in- 
tegrity” of an empire, is not the best 
for exciting admiration of your own ; 
and we begin immediately to under- 
stand how a person, who could at dif- 
ferent times put such different inter- 
pretations on the same words, had been 
able to stick to place and pay during 
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twelve administrations of every creed 
in politics. [low truly did that witty 
diplomatist, Talleyrand, say, that 
* words were intended to conceal 
ideas!” Why, my lord, should not 
you immortalise yourself by some 
similar bon mot, and add that “ treaties 
are made to be broken?” Your coun- 
try has such a vivid recollection of the 
occupation of Cracow, subversion of 
Poland, dismemberment of Holland, 
and similar diplomatic exploits, that 
your lordship may at length enjoy the 
reputation of having said a good and 
a true thing. Ah! “ risum teneatis, 
amici.” 

But we can fancy that we hear his 
lordship making the following reply : 
** Yes, it is true that circumstances led 
me once to join Russia in her schemes 
for weakening Turkey. I saw her pro- 
vinces of Wallachia and Moldavia fall 
from her without deeming it necessary 
to interfere ; nay, I actually assisted 
Greece in separating from her alto- 
gether; and own that I thought it ex- 
pedient to destroy her naval power at 
Navarino. Yet, ‘ tempora mutantur,’ 
and I need scarcely add that * nos 
mutamur in illis;’ for the world is too 
well acquainted with my past life to 
permit of my defending my consistency 
in politics. But then my friend Thiers 
(the sacré cochon/) tells you the reason 
for my past conduct, when he says 
that ‘the force of facts is stronger than 
the resolutions of cabinets.’ At pre- 
sent my system is altered. The more 
I have weakened Turkey in former 
times, the more necessary is it that I 
should strengthen her now. We must 
therefore endeavour to preserve what 
litle ‘ integrity’ she and [ have left. 
I may therefore triumphantly ask, 
Whether I have not adopted the best 
measures for doing so, in allying my- 
self with Russia for the purpose of 
curbing a rebellious vassal, and _pre- 
venting the dismemberment of Syria?” 

Yes! we reply, you have done well, 
if the sole means of preserving the in- 
tegrity of an empire consists in keeping 
up an ill-sorted connexion between re- 
mote provinces and a distant seat of 
government — provinces over which 
that government has for many years 
exercised no substantial authority, and 
which would be of more use under the 
government of the able hands which at 
present virtually wield their sceptre. 


* Sixth article of the treaty of Vienna. 
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But there are, unfortunately for his 
lordship’s argument, other consider- 
ations, which are of high, if not para- 
mount importance, in the sum total of 
what constitutes the preservation of an 
empire’s integrity. Thus we would be 
inclined to consider, as by far the most 
important ingredient in that sum total, 
the preserving Turkey free from the 
influence and domination of that power, 
whose immediate interest it is to weaken 
her empire, and disunite its component 
parts—we care not what form or verbal 
disguise that domineering influence 
may assume, whether it be alliance, 
protection, or any other diplomatic 
plirase for virtual tyranny. In this 
point of view, we should consider the 
independence of the Ottoman empire 
as more compromised by Europe’s 
sanctioning: the worst articles of the 
treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, and legalising 
the entrée of a Russian force, ay, of a 
single Russian corporal, into Constan- 
tinople, than by surrendering to Me- 
hemet Ali the hereditary dominion of 
Egypt, over which for many years the 
Porte has had no control; and even 
that of Syria in addition, over which it 
has had almost as little dominion. 
What a precedent to establish ! — to 
conquer Turkey’s foes with Russia’s 
soldiers ! 

We are not singular in these views : 
the noble lord was himself of the same 
opinion, We are delighted to find our- 
selves for once of the same way of 
thinking with so able a diplomatist. 
“Force the Dardanelles,” said his lord- 
ship, after the battle of Nezib; “ there 
is danger of the Russians being called 
in to assist the sultan in his distress. 
Any thing is preferable.” Accordingly 
the French were invited to force the 
passage of the Dardanelles, in the event 
of a single Russian soldier setting foot 
in Constantinople. 

And how, we may ask, is the case 
altered at present? Ifthere were dan- 
ger to the integrity of the Ottoman 
empire from the “ protection” of Russia 
twelve months ago, is there less now? 
Yet we find the very same individual, 
who was willing to risk a general war * 
a few months back for the purpose of 
preventing the advance of the Russians 
on Constantinople, now willing to risk 
even a more terrible war for the sake of 





* Vide the despatch of M. Thiers to M. Guizot, Paris, October 13, 1840. We 
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sanctioning and upholding the march 
of Russian troops on that very place, 
to drive them from which he had soli- 
cited and implored the aid of France ; 
whilst he is ready now to maintain a 
war to the knife with the latter for pre- 
suming to defend still the principles 
which not long since he had implored 
her to support. 

Let his lordship make the best of his 
position. If he be consistent in pre- 
serving the provinces of Turkey, he is 
decidedly inconsistent in doing so with 
the aid of Russia, or giving the latter 
the right of exclusively protecting the 
Ottoman capital by land. 

Hence we infer, that if it be right to 
maintain the integrity of the Turkish 
empire, his lordship is the last man 
who should have the audacity to ap- 
peal to Europe to do so, since he has 
all his life been one of the chief instru- 
ments in reducing that country to its 
present state of feeble disorganisation: 
And supposing that we pass over the 
question of whether he be consistent or 
not, there yet remains the more im- 
portant consideration of whether he is 
not adopting the worst means for doing 
so — nay, the very means which he has 
himself most violently reprobated and 
disavowed. Again, let us drop the 
ad hominem style of argument, and we 
shall have the broad, the real question 
before us, of whether there are not 
other reasons, independent of the mere 
consistency or inconsistency of the no- 
ble secretary for foreign affairs, for 
presuming that the treaty which has 
been formed is one which is neither 
likely to advance the commercial in- 
terests nor the moral and_ political 
influence of this country. And how 
else are we to view it in relation to 
the advantages which we can derive 
from it? We think that there are 
many, very many considerations, which 
ought to have deterred us from taking 
such a step. We proceed, therefore, 
to sum them up; and, 

Firstly, We assume, as an axiom — 
one, indeed, advanced by Aristotle, and 
coeval with human nature —that those 
friends are the most firmly united who 
have the same interests and the same 
views ; that an alliance, therefore, to be 
sincere or lasting, should be formed 
with some power whose interests do 







cannot imagine ‘Thiers fabricating a falsehood so easy of detection, and therefore take 


for granted that his statement is true. 
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not clash with ours. Yet who are the 
parties to the convention of July? 
England and Russia! Russia, who 
has threatened to give laws to us from 
Calcutta !— Russia, who watches with 
envious eyes the progress of our em- 
pire in the East, and is our rival 
for the trade of Central Asia! — Rus- 
sia, whose territories almost border 
on our Indian possessions, and whose 
emissaries have been convicted of ex- 
citing rebellion and hostility against 
our power in India!—who sent M. 
Vicovitch* as her agent amongst the 
princes of the territories bordering on 
India, to distribute money amongst 
them, and promise the assistance of 
the Petersburg cabinet in case of their 
rising to destroy that empire which 
yields us an annual revenue of more 
than twenty millions sterling !—Russia, 
whose ambassador was openly + assist- 
ing the schah of Persia at the siege of 
Ilerat, and instigating him to proceed 
to hostilities with Great Britain, insult 
our envoy, and persist, when repulsed 
and defeated, from the hope of being 
aided by a Russian expedition, as he 
told Major Rawlinson,{ which was to 
advance to his support through Chiva ; 
and which expedition did afterwards 
actually set out, and would have joined 
him had it been successful! No man 
is more thoroughly convinced of the 
truth of the above facts than Lord Pal- 
merston ; and, if inclined to shut his 
eyes against them, the discovery of the 
immense stores of ammunition, guns, 
&c. &c., at Kurnoul, by our troops, 
after the capture of that place —stores 
acknowledged by the princes of the 
country to have been chiefly procured 
with Russian money, for the purpose of 
enabling them to defend themselves 
against us :—the discovery of these, we 
say, ought to have sufficed to disclose 
the ends of Russian policy in the East, 
and the lengths to which she was will- 
ing to go for the purpose of attaining 
them. Again, Russia’s interest is to 
weaken Turkey, and possess herself of 
the key to the Black Sea if she can. 
Our interest is to prevent her. Hers 
is strictly a military government; ours 
a commercial one. Movement, agita- 
tion, and conquest are the food on 
which her government is nurtured ; 
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peace and a general repose over the 
world are the natural means of extend- 
ing our trade, giving stability and credit 
to our institutions, and paying off our 
enormous debts. In fine, the objects 
which Russia has for many years in- 
variably pursued, and the motives 
which must dictate her policy, are in 
direct opposition to every principle of 
our constitution, and tend often di- 
rectly, and still oftener covertly, to 
thwart our interests and subvert our 
dominion. Russia plays a game well 
adapted to the purposes she has in 
view ; but whilst those purposes con- 
tinue what they are, and what they 
must be till her geographical bound- 
aries are altered, and the constitution 
of her government changed, we must 
say, when she proffers her friendship, 
and proposes to unite with us for any 
object, we feel inclined to exclaim — 


“ Quicquid id est, timeo Danaos, et dona 
ferentes.” 


If such would be our suspicions of a 
Russian alliance on general grounds, 
how much stronger must they become 
in this particular instance, when we 
find that Russia protested against al/§ 
intervention of the European powers 
on the Eastern question, till affairs 
took such a turn that she could stipu- 
late for the march of an army on Con- 
stantinople, and if necessary into Anato- 
lia ; in other words, obtain the sanction 
of Europe to an act, which previously 
would have brought down on her the 
combined hostility of the remaining 
four powers, three of whom are now 
united in advocating and defending it! 
Thus, even in a general point of view, 
we confess our belief that Russia, in 
her alliance with us, calculates on some 
exclusive benefit, which, ifadvantageous 
to her, must almost necessarily arise 
from circumstances militating against 
our interesis. But there are other and 
particular reasons for imagining that 
England has entered into a bond, the 
penalties of which are far more than its 
advantages; which lead us to con- 
sider, 

Secondly, The immediate and cer- 
tain losses which the convention of 
July is about to entail. Here again 
we assume another axiom; which is, 


* Vide Correspondence relative to Persia and Affghanistan, laid before the House 


of Commons, Nos. 91, 100, 109, with the inclosures in the latter. 


t Vide ditto, passim. 


t Ditto, No. 54. 


§ Vide despatch of M. de Nesselrode of 6th Aug. 1839, quoted by M. Thiers. 
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that the expense of a war, and the loss 
of men and treasure, the general wear 
and tear of matériel, &c. &c., are all 
of them more or less certain; whilst 
the gains which the nation may calcu- 
Jate on are at best problematical and 
delusive. Such has been the history 
of all our wars (those in the East ex- 
cepted), even of those which were car- 
ried on with the open and undisguised 
intention, which ought to direct the 
management of every war — namely, 
that of getting as much as we could 
from the enemy ; but how little are we 
to hope from the present, when Eng- 
Jand, to use the words of Lord Palmer- 
ston, has no selfish motive, and is 
resolved to derive no exclusive benefit 
from the settlement of the affairs of the 
Levant! Thus we may lose our men 
and money, but we are avowedly to 
gain nothing. We take the liberty of 
telling his lordship it is not his duty as 
a high, yet merely paid servant, of the 
nation, to be breaking a lance in every 
Quixotic quarrel ; and, moreover, doing 
so at our expense, if we are to gain 
nothing by it. If we are not selfish in 
the present dispute, we assert boldly 
that we ought to be so; and if we are 
to get no equivalent for our certain 
losses, no indemnity, in the way either 
of territorial aggrandisement or money, 
his lordship is bound to shew that we 
are likely to obtain it either in strength- 
ening our moral or commercial credit, 
or in some other way. The paid ser- 
vant of the country is bound, we 
say, to prove this, until the system of 
all civilised governments be so altered 
that the principles which regulate the 
interference of an individual from chi- 
valrous, charitable, or merely capricious 
motives in a neighbour's quarrel — 
(motives, in the case of one who is his 
own master, perfectly adequate, how- 
ever whimsical they be) — become the 
principles for conducting the govern- 
ment ofa state. This is not, however, 
all the direct injury which the con- 
vention has entailed on us ; for, 
Thirdly, it has led to the suspension 
of all friendly intercourse between this 
country and France, the interruption 
of that alliance in which consisted the 
greatest safeguard of Europe for the 
maintenance of the greatest of blessings 
—peace ; the blasting of that crop of 
kindly feeling, that sound, mutual un- 
derstanding and growing friendship, 
which a peace of twenty-five years 
had brought about; nay, more, it has 
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changed good-will into sudden, bitter, 
and exasperated hostility, the conse- 
sequences of which may be terrible and 
lasting. We care little whether France 
or England has erred in some trivial 
want of diplomatic courtesy or not, 
the personal cavilling and recrimination 
of Lord Palmerston and M. Theirs 
possess but little interest for us. The 
main question remains behind—name- 
ly, whether if the treaty in the abstract 
be one formed with a power, the most 
open of all others to suspicion in her 
dealing with us, freeing Turkey from 
the menacing attitude of Mehemet Ali 
at the expense of prostration at the feet 
of another more dangerous, wily, and 
powerful foe; and whether, if being thus 
bad in its original objects, it seek to 
accomplish them by the loss of our 
most firm and natural ally —by ex- 
posing us to the risks of a war, the 
awful consequences of which no human 
foresight can appreciate—can we gain 
any thing by the adoption of such a 
false position ? What satisfaction can it 
afford to the nation, when called on to 
pay increased taxes, to be told that 
Lord Palmerston has written a long 
despatch, full of graceful language, and 
refuting ably the charge of which no 
one deemed him guilty—namely, want 
of courtesy; whilst he says not one 
syllable as to what the nation is to 
gain, or what risks it is to be exposed 
to, but tells us, whilst he himself pockets 
his own comfortable salary, that Eng- 
land is not a selfish country, and that 
it would be beneath her dignity to think 
of looking to acquire any great or na- 
tional benefit ? 

The two state-papers of Lord Pal- 
merston and M. Theirs have, how- 
ever, made too much noise for us to 
pass them over in silence. We con- 
fess that we have never read more able 
despatches, as far as composition goes ; 
and, of course, it will be a source of 
great satisfaction to the nation in the 
event of a general war, to reflect that 
their archives are enriched by produc- 
tions of such eminent literary merit. We 
give the preference, however, to Lord 
Palmerston’s paper ; it is more masterly 
in its composition, closer in its reason- 
ing, less rambling and clearer in its 
style than that of M. Thiers; whilst 
the despatch of the latter takes a wider, 
and we think, a more statesmanlike 
view of the question, and of what the 
integrity of the Ottoman empire must 
be supposed to consist in— namely, 
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“ a guarantee of the five courts against 
offensive measures on the part of Me- 
hemet Ali, and against the eaclusive 
protection of one of the five powers.” 

The paper of Lord Palmerston is 
evidently that of a gentleman and 
scholar —cne versed in the rules and 
forms of office ; and whilst we would 
regret to see him always at the head 
of the foreign department, because we 
consider that he has not the capacity to 
lift his thoughts above those forms and 
precedents which he finds on the file, 
we should be delighted to see his lord- 
ship retained for life by the nation as 
head clerk. The.+ are few in Europe 
better qualified for such a post, but we 
fear his lordship’s patriotism would not 

revent his considering it infra dig. 

hough not bred to the law like Mr. 
Grenville, there are some passages in 
Burke’s* character of the latter states- 
man, which could make us almost say 
to his lordship,— 


** Mutato nomine, de te 
Fabula narratur.” 


For example, the following :— 


“ It may be truly said, that men too 
much conversant in office are rarely minds 
of remarkable enlargement. Their habits 
of office are apt to give them a turn to 
think the substance of business not much 
more important than the forms in which 
it isconducted. These forms are adapted 
to ordinary occasions ; and therefore per- 
sons who are nurtured in office do ad- 
mirably well, as long as things go on in 
their common order ; but when the high- 
roads are broken up, and the waters out, 
when a new and troubled scene is opened 
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and the file affords no precedent, then it is 
that a greater knowledge of mankind, and 
a far more extensive comprehension of things, 
are requisite than ever office gave or than 
office can ever give.” t 


Such, in Mr. Burke’s opinion, were 
the disqualifying parts of Mr. Gren- 
ville’s otherwise able and honest cha- 
racter, which made him then, as they 
make Lord Palmerston now, an unfit 
pilot to steer the vessel of the state 
through the shoals and quicksands 
amongst which the present tempest has 
drifted her; and such were the points 
in the character of the latter, which led 
him to imagine that his duty to his 
country would be faithfully discharged 
if he achieved an object of importance, 
without regard to the dangerous means 
employed, or the evil consequences that 
might ensue. He was sensible that 
the integrity of the Turkish empire was 
a matter of importance to the interests 
of this country ; but he could not take 
a wider view, and see that in bringing 
Russian troops to Constantinople and 
Asia Minor, and in hurrying to an 
open rupture with France, he was led 
by the wily cabinet of St. Petersburg 
to adopt the very course which Eng- 
land’s greatest enemy would have pro- 
nounced the most likely to subvert the 
integrity of Turkey, and lead us to the 
brink of a precipice, whence, if we 
do not fall, it will be rather owing to a 
sort of hap-hazard good luck, than 
statesman-like precaution. 

Without dwelling further on these 
state papers, because they really contain 
very little applicable to our argument, 


* Vide Mr. Burke’s celebrated speech on American taxation, a.p. 1774. 
+ This is the only fault we have to find with his lordship : but what a fatal one! 


We do not join in the absurd clamour of Mr. Urquhart and his clique, who call on 
the nation to impeach their minister, and bring him in guilty of a treasonable under- 
standing with Russia. His conduct is certainly calculated to advance the interests 
of the latter country at the expense of his own; but we consider it simply as the 
result of infatuation, and “‘ want of that greater knowledge of mankind, and more 


extensive comprehension of things” of which Mr, Burke speaks. We have the 
highest admiration for the abilities and practical experience of Mr. Urquhart, with 
whom we agree on very many points ; but he is not likely either to advance his own 
reputation, or make converts by the adoption of a system which sets down as traitors 
or blockheads those who may have the misfortune to differ from him ; and, despite 
of his vast and intimate acquaintance with the complicated details of many difficult 
questions, he has much more to learn, if he entertains the puerile notion that no 
one can honestly differ from his ipse dixit. We could not help making these obser- 
vations, udoved as we have frequently been of late by the injury he has done a good 
cause from the intemperance of his zeal, and the injustice he thereby inflicts on his 
own great abilities. We may, perhaps, at some future period, advert to the extra- 
ordinary, zealous, and secret agitation at present carried on over the kingdom ; of 
which agitation Mr. Urquhart is the head, and with which personal motives are so 
strongly mixed up, that the public are unwilling to attribute to that able individual 
the merit of the untiring patriotism which he really possesses, 
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we proceed with our reasoning. The 
interruption of the French alliance and 
probable collision with that country, 
we have put down in our third cate- 
gory of the evils arising from the con- 
vention; and we must observe, once 
for all, that in case matters blow over 
and there arise no war, the noble secre- 
tary for foreign affairs will not even 
then be entitled to turn round on us and 
exclaim, “ See, 1 have accomplished 
my purpose; it was all fudge about a 
war with France!” His lordship will 
no more be entitled to praise than he 
who, having flung a lighted flambeau 
into a powder-magazine, over which is 
stored an immense quantity of the most 
valuable and easily-destructible pro- 
perty, would be entitled to the grati- 
tude of the owner of such property, 
because the latter was able to extin- 
guish the fire ere a terrible explosion 
took place. We willingly absolve his 
lordship from the criminal intentions 
of the incendiary, but we hold him 
guilty of incapacity and negligence, so 
gross that their consequences might be 
as fatal as the worst treason he could 
have devised. 

We object most strongly to the policy 
which could make this or that line of 
demarcation between the pacha and the 
sultan the cause ofa quarrel between 
this country and France ; and we con- 
sider that, if inconsistent in some other 
more trivial points, France was far 
more consistent in maintaining, from 
first to last, the striking impolicy of 
allowing Turkey to fall under the 
blighting protection of Russia; and we 
also consider France’s argument, that 
such a step would be more subversive 
of what all parties professed an anxiety 
to maintain —the integrity of the. Ot- 
toman empire —than the giving up a few 
square miles more or less of Syria, could 
ever prove ;—we consider, we say, this 
argument of France as unanswerable. 
At all events, let any one of our readers 
open the map of Syria, and trace thereon 
the angulus idle, which has well nigh 
set all the world by the ears, and he 
must deplore the folly of these ministers 
who could not manage better than to 
disturb the tranquillity and good un- 
derstanding which had reigned for a 
quarter ofa century between the victors 
of Trafalgar and the heroes of Austerlitz. 
We really have no patience with either 
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Thiers or Cupid; and if we had our 
will, would have them both well ducked 
in the Thames to cool the intemperance 
with which they have exposed the in- 
terests, peace, commerce, and happi- 
ness of so many millions, to the chance 
of a war, which might end in destruc- 
tion of life and property too fearful to 
contemplate. 

Look at the map, we repeat : * Give 
to the pacha,” says M. Thiers, “as a 
reward for his successful rebellion, and 
the moderation which (following our 
advice) he adopted after the battle of 
Nezib; give him the hereditary pos- 
session of Egypt,* and that of Syria for 
his life.” 

“‘ No,” says Lord Palmerston, “ we 
can’t do that; but we see no objection 
in the world to give that excellent old 
robber, as you say he is a friend of 
yours, the hereditary government of 
Egypt, and also the hereditary govern- 
ment of the pachalic of Acre without 
the fortress.” 

Now, as Mehemet Ali is a man of 
seventy-three, we should be inclined 
to think that the hereditary government 
of the pachalic of Acre was even a 
more advantageous offer than that re- 
quested by the French, of the life- 
government of Syria. At all events, 
there could have been very little dif- 
ference in these two ultimata of France 
and England; and surely, when the 
people of both countries pay large 
salaries to their foreign ministers for 
minding their business, it appears as 
though neither could have been master 
of the diplomatic science, when the one 
being inclined to give substantially as 
much as the other, they yet bungled in 
such a manner as to leave their re- 
spective countries as much at logger- 
heads as they could possibly have done 
if their several demands had been an- 
tithetically opposed. They have al- 
ready passed the “ Retort courteous,” 
the “ Quip modest,” and they have 
even verged upon the “‘ Reply churlish” 
and ‘ Reproof valiant ;” yet we are not 
without some hope that we may, ere 
long, say with the humorous Touch- 
stone in As You Like It, that the one 
“ durst go no further than the lie cir- 
cumstantial, and the other durst not 
give the lie direct,” so that both “ may 
measure swords and part.” If not, 
however, we have the consolation of 


* We consider here only the nearest approximation of terms made to one another 


by France and England during the entire course of the negotiations, 
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paying for the freaks of these messieurs, 
or, 


“ Quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur 
Achivi ;” 


which, being translated, means that 
when those who draw large salaries on 
pretext of preserving peace and manag- 
ing the foreign interests of the country, 
choose to bungle in their business, the 
unsalaried portion of the community is 
entitled to the honour of paying the 
piper. 

Having thus delivered our opinion 
on the diplomatic sparring between 
Lord Palmerston and M. Thiers in the 
uch talked-of state papers, we would 
wish here to dwell on the injurious 
effect to this country, which the con- 
vention of July must produce on the 
Polish nations and tribes that inhabit 
the eastern shores of the Black Sea 
and the mountains of the Caucasus. 
We wished to have pointed out, 

Fourthly, How madly we have flung 
from us, as though utterly valueless, 
the sympathies of millions, who might 
have been invaluable allies to this 
country in the event of any collision 
between Russia and England. ‘Lhe 
importance of this subject, and the 
numerous details into which it would 
lead us, oblige us, though reluctantly, 
to pass it over for the present, but with 
a hope of doing it justice on another 
occasion. We shall only observe with 
Mr. Bell, in his recent work on Cir- 
cassia,* that “ the fate of Turkey I be- 
lieve to be intimately connected with 
that of Circassia. The destruction of 
one Mussulman state in the Crimea 
first put Turkey in imminent jeopardy ; 
the destruction of another in Circassia 
will, in all probability, precipitate her 
doom.” Those who talk of preserving 
the integrity of the Ottoman empire 
would do well to weigh the above 
sentence. 

We come now to consider, 

Fifthly, How dare the ministry at- 
tempt to entangle this country in a 
war with Egypt, and risk another more 
terrible one with France, at a moment 
when their exertions should have been 
taxed to procure leisure for the de- 
velopement of their plans of Eastern 
conquest ; leisure for the settlement of 
the Canadas, and arrangement of the 
boundary question ; leisure for the pa- 


* 


Bell, 
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cification of Ireland, and the putting 
down the repeal agitation ; leisure for 
quelling the disturbances in Canada, 
and in all probability chastising Dutch 
insolence at Java; leisure for a more 
than probable war with the Burmese 
empire ; leisure for each of these, and 
men and money for them all? History 
scarcely affords a parallel instance of 
infatuation. At a time when we are 
obliged to have a fleet of fifty men-of- 
war and transports in the Chinese 
waters, more than double the number 
of our usual troops in Canada, and a 
probable demand for some additional 
regiments in Ireland ; at a moment when 
our recent conquests in India require 
an enormous outlay, which can yield 
no return for a long period, and de- 
mand our utmost vigilance; at this 
moment our ministry quarrel about a 
straw with the most powerful European 
state, our last war with which cost us 
upwards of six hundred millions. 

Would to heavens that a good pad- 
lock was put on the Foreign Office! 
and the merchants of Leadenhall Street, 
who are really men of business, allowed 
to manage all Eastern matters; we 
would then have a chance of at least 
directing our affairs with so much 
system as would permit of our finishing 
one quarrel before commencing an- 
other. 

Sixthly. Worse than all, as if to 
crown our folly and cut off the only 
path for an honourable retreat, we-have 
either procured, or at least counte- 
nanced, through our ambassador at the 
Porte, the extreme measure of out- 
lawry adopted by the latter against 
the pacha; a measure which can serve 
no good purpose, for it can add no 
strength to the Ottoman empire, even 
if carried into effect, and must only 
exasperate the French in the highest 
degree. Ifit was sufficient two months 
ago to confine the pacha to the here- 
ditary government of Egypt, surely now 
that he is weaker, it ought @_ fortiori to 
be more than sufficient; above all, as 
our professed object is not vengeance, 
but simply the adoption of such mea- 
sures as may secure Turkish independ- 
ence, we are now liable to have our 
motives misconstrued, unless we clear 
our ambassador from all share in the 
intrigues that brought about a measure 
so ill-advised, that even the czar has 
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thought proper to condemn and dis- 
avow it. 

In the rapid and extremely hurried 
sketch we have thus given of the infa- 
tuation which produced, and the evils 
likely to follow this “ Russian alliance,” 
we have been able, of course, to take in 
only portions of a vast question. We 
have done our best to connect the va- 
rious parts by a chain of close reason- 
ing, and therefore have not diverted 
the attention of our readers from the 
main point by any mention of Prussia 
or Austria ; nor yet by minor disputes, 
such as whether Count Sebastiani did 
or did not make the offer which Lord 
Palmerston mentions in his despatch, 
and which M. Thiers denies in his.* We 
consider Austria and Prussia as having 
had little to do in the settlement of the 
question, and points like that about 
Sebastiani’s offer as matters affecting 
the personal credit only of Lord Pal- 
merston and M. Thiers. 

In conclusion, we would request our 
readers to weigh our arguments not 
singly, but collectively; and if they 
are of opinion that there is no one of 
the evils we have enumerated sufficient 
in itself to make them altogether con- 
demn the treaty, yet to consider col- 
lectively the mass of reasoning and 
facts we have submitted to them, and 
then ask themselves the question, 
Whether the convention of July was a 
treaty either creditable to our govern- 
ment, or likely to be followed by bene- 
ficial results? Thus we would request 
them to consider, that the present is 
not, and was not originally, a question 
between France and England ; but that 
the true point for the country to con- 
sider is, Whether the treaty is one likely 
to attain the objects it proposes; and 
if so, whether with beneficial or evil 
consequences to Great Britain? Next, 
Whether the integrity of the Ottoman 
empire, the professed reason of Lord 
Palmerston for making the treaty, is 
more likely to be lost or preserved by 
placing that empire under the protec- 
tion of its deadliest foe, and yielding 
its strong places to Russian garrisons ; 
or if matters do not come to that pass, 
yet sanctioning a precedent of the worst 
nature? Let our readers then reflect 
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whether an alliance so formed between 
Russia and England, who have no in- 
terests in common, is not likely to be 
hollow and insincere ; perhaps per- 
verted to our detriment by the former, 
when her immediate objects have been 


gained? Let them then consider that 
the losses of war are certain, and its 
profits problematical; whilst even ac- 
cording to Lord Palmerston, though we 
may lose men and money on the pre- 
sent occasion, we are to receive nothing ; 
and all this “ gain of a loss ” at the ex- 
pense of our alliance with a country, 
whose union with us is the best gua- 
rantee for the balance of power, and 
whose friendly feelings, the growth of 
a quarter of a century, have suddenly 
been converted into enmity. Let them 
add to this the puerile wickedness of 
exposing the lives and property of mil- 
lions to the chances of war, for the 
sake of that which we have proved to 
be the mere shadow of a shade of a 
difference in the terms proposed to 
the pacha by this country and France. 
They will then have to reflect on 
the total loss of sympathy which 
must result between England and the 
Poles, and between the former and 
the tribes of the Caucasus,—a sympathy 
and friendship capable of being turned 
to the greatest advantage in the event of 
a collision between Russia and Eng- 
land ; whilst those very feelings are 
now diverted in favour of France, to 
be used, if she pleases, against us. 
They must then consider the fearfully 
inopportune moment which has been 
chosen for plunging this country into a 
new quarrel, at a time when the Ame- 
rican colonies, Ireland, China, and our 
Indian empire, demand our mostanxious 
and undivided attention ; and they may 
then crown the gloomy catalogue with 
the infatuation which could have wan- 
tonly provoked France by the outlawry 
of the pacha, and cut off, as it were, all 
honourable retreat from the quagmire 
of errors into which we had been led by 
a will-o’-the-wisp called “ the in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman empire,” whilst 
all the time we were adopting the most 
effectual means for destroying it. Let 
them, when they have reflected on the 
above facts and reasonings, then answer 


* The denial of Thiers we consider a quibble. Thiers denies that Sebastiani was 
authorised to make an offer of the terms agreed on by the convention of July. 
Lord Palmerston never asserted that he made such offer, but merely an offer that 
Mehemet Ali should have the administration of all Syria south of a line drawn from 
Beyrout to Damascus, which was not the line of demurcation adopted in the 
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the question, Ought the convention of 
July and its framers, as far as the in- 
terests of England are concerned, to be 
praised or condemned? Yes, or No? 
If saved from the critical position in 
which we are now placed, that of con- 
tending for victory (which we have no 
doubt would finally be ours, though, 
perhaps, at an enormous cost) we 
shall not owe it to Lord Palmer- 
ston. M. Thiers has now finished his 
stock-jobbing speculations; and we 
can shew, by the strongest circum- 
stantial evidence, that he has pocketed, 
by means of his warlike demonstra- 
tions, a sum of no less than 150,000/. 
since last August. He feels, that if 
France were to commence a war with 
the four powers, she must in the end be 
deucedly well thrashed. He seeks for 
some safe retreat, and is now anxiously 
awaiting any demonstration in favour 
of peace from this country, and we 
dare say would give excellent dinners 
to any button-maker that would go 
over and say he represented the people 
of England, who had desired him in 
their name to supplicate France for her 
friendship. We tell M. Thiers that 
the people of England don't fear him, 
though they have no wish to quarrel 
with him. They despise the ministry 


that has brought their country to its 
present critical position; but whilst 
the memory of Agincourt, or the name 
of Wellington, illumine their history, 
they will nail their colours to the mast 


when their country calls. Let M. 
Thiers, therefore, take our advice. No 
demonstration in favour of peace; no 
delegates from the respectable portion 
of our merchants, let him court them 
how he may, shall reach him; and if 
he wishes really for peace, he must 
contrive, as he best can, the means to 
lay the spirit he has raised, and keep 
down the turbulent regicides and sans- 
culottes of the terrible Faubourg St. 
Antoine. 
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Ere long, the French parliament will 
have met. We hope and trust that the 
contest between Thiers, the man of war 
—if such he be—and Louis Philippe, 
the man of peace, may terminate in 
favour of the latter. We feel that on 
his firmness, good sense, and honour 
we can repose with safety, even where 
questions of vital importance to our 
country are concerned ; and when next 
month again introduces us to our 
readers, may our account of the events 
of this be summed up in Milton's de- 
scription of the interrupted combat be- 
tween Gabriel and Satan :— 


“ Now dreadful deeds 
Might have ensued, S » - 
® S the elements 
At least had gone to wrack, disturb’d and 
torn 
With violence of this conflict, had not soon 
Th’ Eternal, to prevent such horrid fray, 
Hung forth in heaven his golden scales. 
” ° in these he put two 
weights, 
The sequel each of parting and of fight: 
THE LATTER QUICK UP-FLEW, AND KICK’D 
1HE BEAM.’ * 


P.S.—We have just heard of the 
resignation of M. ‘Thiers. He must 
now throw himself into the hands of 
the war-party. Again we say, May the 
contest terminate in favour of Louis- 
Philippe ! 

The example of Thiers is, of course, 
about to be followed by Lord Palmer- 
ston. His lordship should remember 
the nursery-thyme, which narrates how 
Jack and Jill having mounted a hill, 
and 


“ When Jack fell down 
And broke his crown, 
Then Jill came tumbling after,” 


Surely his lordship must see that there 
is much worth imitating in the above 
disinterested conduct of that high- 
minded personage, Jill? 















THERE are many topics—superstitious, 
religiouS, and national—which are mat- 
ters of parley and debate, not only with 
the learned and the polite, but with 
that large class, called by all who eati 
cotint theit fingers “The Vulgar,” which 
readily awaken dispute and controversy. 
Having lived much among tountty 
mechanics and husbandmen—the chil- 
dren of the clouted shoe — and shared 
in many scenes in Which the peculiar 
character of the people, their manners, 
their beliefs, their tastes, and their an- 
tipathies, mingled in their fireside con- 
troversies, I shall try and hit off 
sketch, a8 paititers say — some of the 
most striking of those rustic scenes 
that still abide in my memory; and 
which, when I think of them, rise to 
my remembrance as vividly as when 
they happened. If I can do this as 
clearly as the scenes are stamped 
on my own mind, I have no fear of 
shewing that those people called the 
vulgar, are not at all vulgar, but 
have feelings as kind and as gentle, 
and fancies as brilliant and poetic, as 
those happier or more fortunate folk 

who are nursed in velvet laps and fed 

with golden spoons. The first of these 

controversial scenes, in which I was 

a listener rather than a sharer, was 

on that popular subject the Faities— 

spiritual creatures, unknown to crowded 

towns or police-offices, but common, as 

naturalists say of crows, to both con- 

tinents; and to be seen yet in lonely 

glens about the witching time of night 

by those who, as Burns says of him- 

self, still keep a sharp look-out in 

suspicious places. I heard this, too, 

in a strange time and place—viz. over 

the coffin of one who, when young, had 

gone away, none knew whither, and 

who came back when a man, to mystify 

all the valley where he was born about 

the lands he had travelled in, the sights 

he had seen, and the company he had 

kept. At his death it was still a dis- 

pute and a doubt whether he had been 

at Jerusalem, or living under a green 

hill with the Fairy Folk. 

The house in which this man lived, 
whose name was James Edomson, 
stood in a little green and narrow glen 
on the north side of a beautiful rivulet 
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or burn. It was a rough sort of edifice, 
composed of wood, stone, and clay, 
but comfortable withal ; and as he had 
raised it with his own hand, he enjoyed 
it the more: for he loved, he said, to 
have all things within himself, and 
went far to account that man a slave 
who had to go to market for all the 
commodities of existence. The clay 
floor; the ceiling of rough turf with the 
heathery side down ; the bundle of long 
broom which, as the breeze shifted, he 
moved to either side of his door; 
together with his beds of chaff, and 
blankets spun by district hands and 
woven in villagelooms;and hisown dress 
home-spun, home-woven, and home- 
made, and dyed a half blue, were all 
matters of pride to James. They were 
made in the valley; and more, they 
were well made, and all the best of 
their kind. A sott of smile would 
dawn on his face when the eye of some 
spinster, whose name stood far brick in 
the register-books, surveyed his habita- 
tion—for he was a bachelor—and pro- 
nounced it perfect in all things, save 
the want of wants, and wondered how 
such a genius in housewifery could live 
out of wedlock: but that faint dawn 
brightened to a full smile when his 
garden, which, like that of Babylon, 
was a sort of hanging one, and skirted 
the brook-side, with all its beds of 
herbs and flowers, and hives of bees, 
opened upon the visitor’s sight. The 
place was called Glengowan, but James 
called it the Vale of Hinnom, which 

induced some to believe in his Eastern 
travels, but with others it went only 
to prove his knowledge of Scripture ; 
and that, like all others in the land, 
he had read the Bible. He was a sort 
of farmer, for he held some forty or 

fifty acres, arable or pasturable, but he 

was seldom seen between the stilts of 
a plough ; he loved when the plough- 

shares of his neighbours were brighten- 

ing in the soil to lie on the sunny side 

of the Vale of Hinnom; and, having 

warmed his left side, turn his right, 

and finally his back, to the sky; and 

if sleep came, he made it welcome. 

This was not a man for making money, 

nor yet for earning a high name in 

agriculture. His corn was unshorn, 
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when that of other men was on the 
way to the stackyard ; and the fleeces 
of his sheep were to be found on the 
thorns and the brambles, when the 
fleeces of other men’s flocks were in 
the loom or the dyster’s vat. How he 
contrived to live and look so well in 
spite of all these worldly neglects, no 
one could conjecture, and many tried. 
He went douce and decent to kirk and 
market, and was as clean and scrupulous 
in his apparel as if, as Phemie Mac- 
kittrick, the mantua-maker, said, he 
had just come out of a bandbox. 

No one, I have said, could tell how 
all this came to pass; and because no 
one could tell, James — but this hap- 

ned in the grey-haired portion of his 

ife — was called uncanny ; wiser than 
he should be; a man wha didna sleep 
for nought, when others toiled; ane 
who would find out sometime whether 
working wi’ the Fairy Folk was for his 
soul’s gude or no. Many other saws 
and rustic snatches of wisdom were 
applied to him, all intimating fears for 
a satisfactory settlement of his final ac- 
count. To this account he was called 
in a ripe old age, and it would seem 
that his call had been easy, and also in 
character. He was found, cold and 


dead, “ sitting,” as the shepherd said 


who found him, “ looking frae him, 
just as if he saw something mair than 
common.” The place where he died 
was one of those little, round, bright 
patches of grass, called Fairy Rings ; 
on which, as tradition avers, the Fairies 
dance to their aerial minstrelsy. Death 
had wrought so small a change in his 
looks, that the village carpenter de- 
clared, as he put him in his coffin, 
“That he had put meikle cauld flesh into 
timber in his day, but a corse like that 
of James Edomson he had never closed 
up in deal; he didna look as he were 
rightly dead, and he doubted whether 
folk would be justified in burying a 
man likely to get up again and fleg 
them a’.” 

Yet, in spite of the doubts of some 
and the predictions of others, James 
exhibited no symptoms of life. The 
preparations for his interment were 
made; and, as matter of curiosity, 
many went to see a man who was surely 
dead, but did not decay like other men 
before the lid of the coffin was fastened. 

“ Tt’s no every day ye’ll see a man 
whose feet have been wet in Jordan, 
and who has pou’d roses in the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat,” said the old man who 
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took me to Hinnom Ha’, and who had 
the name of Snipeflosh, from a few 
acres of peat-moss, of which he was 
heritor. 

On this another old man, who acted 
as watcher rather than mourner, and 
sat at the foot of the bed where the 
body lay, gave a cough of doubt. 

“ Dinna fill the boy’s head wi’ 
havers, Snipeflosh; it’s weel kenn'd 
that him that’s awa was never nearer 
either Jordan or Jehoshaphat than the 
water o’ Dryfe and the hill of Burns- 
wark, where he dreed his weird for 
ten lang years, a page to the Fairy 
Folk.” 

The Laird of Snipeflosh took his 
seat at the head of the bed, put on a 
look of reproof, and said,— 

* | wondér to hear ye say sae, Si- 
mon Rae! since it’s weel kenned there 
has nae been a fairy in the land, nor a 
fairy queen either, since Sandie Peden 
preached them into the Red Sea in the 
year of grace 1666.” 

*¢ All that both of ye ken of the mat- 
ter is but little,” said an old dame, 
coming forth from a small closet, where 
she was busy setting domestic matters 
in order; “ but if ye’ll say nought till 
I put things a wee to rights, we’se 
have a whitter on that subject, of which 
the light-headed sons of this generation 
ken nae mair than a messan dog kens 
o’ grace and manners !” 

As she spoke she strewed herbs and 
flowers on the floor, placed a lighted 
candle at the head and another at the 
foot of the coffin; laid an open Bible 
at the left side, and a drawn sword at 
the right ; put a pewter plate, in which 
she sprinkled salt, on the breast of the 
corpse; shut the oaken shutters, or 
fall-boards of the windows; set the 
doors of the house open, and said, 
while taking a seat on an oaken bench 
at the fireside,— 

“‘ There, naething that is evil, be it 
deil or elf, can come in to wrang the 
corse now, or trouble them that wake 
it; I have drawn a thorn in that slap, 
I trow.” 

A silence ensued which none of the 
three seemed disposed to break; at 
last Snipeflosh, giving a glance at the 
coffin, observed, — 

“ Him that’s gane had a wondrous 
love for flowers; and it’s aye thought 
that, frae the time he visited Carmel, 
he had a liking to Bloody-fingers and 
Lilies of the Valley ; sae 1’ll no object, 
woman, to your strewing flowers and 
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herbs in the room, since it may be 
acceptable—wha kens ?—though to me 
it savours of superstition.” 

“ The savour is sweet, be it super- 
stitious or no,” said the old woman, 
whose name was Rachel Macgee, and 
known through the district for her 
shrill tongue and sharp remarks ; “ and 
wherefore should they be called sae, 
when they baith sweeten the apart- 
ment, and keep evil spirits and elves 
frae us? But, oh, sirs! what a sair 
heart it would hae given to James’s 
poor mother, had she known that he 
was doomed to die, like a wild rae on 
a cauld hill-side, and no in a bed like 
a douce Christian !” 

“ Ay, Rachel, woman!” said Snipe- 
flosh, “‘ and die on a spot polluted by 
unbaptised feet! I doubt it will stand 
hard wi’ James at the great reckon- 
ing.” 

“ There’s meikle gude in the Fairy 
Folk,” said Simon; “ and naebody 
kenned that better than him that’s 
gane : he was won by the Fairies when 
a raw haspen of a lad and kenned 
nought, and was allowed to come back 
at the end of ten years, wi’ mair than 
ten years’ wit in his pow. He came 
back, it’s wee] kenned, wi’ a knowledge 
which enabled him to live without 
wetting his fingers, and look meat-like 
and claith-like with the best of the 
land. They couldna be an evil race 
that taught him that art, I trow.” 

“ Weel, I wot an’ that’s true,” said 
Rachel. “ But, Simon, man, ye 
ken a’ things : canna ye tell us how he 
was taen captive, and where he so- 
journed, and wha he sojourned with, 
and how he got back to the sun again 
frae the evil race ?” 

Simon gave an uneasy hitch in his 
seat, and a glance at the coffin, as if 
unsure whether the silent occupant 
would relish or dislike his narrative, 
and said,— 

“If ye are sure that the winnock’s 
closed, the lum-head stopt, and the 
door open, I care na if I tell ye a’ that 
Iken about it. But, Rachel, the Fairies 
are a good, and not an evil race, as ye 
will say before my tale be done. It’s 
maist like a dream to me now, for it 
was forty-nine years — seven times 
seven, there’s a mystery in numbers — 
on last Tuesday night, since I was 
sitting in auld Glengowan Ha’, talking 
wi’ the gudewife, who was then entered 
into the second year of her widowhood ; 
she was young, and I was nae auld, 
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and she set her weeds weel, and looked 
bonnie in her round-eared mutch. It 
was the Lockerby lamb-fair, and her 
son James, there— then, as I said, 
a raw haspen of a callen — had taen 
fourscore o’ lambs to the market; and, 
as the sun had gane down ahint the 
hill, his mother was at the door-step 
listening for the hame-coming of his 
horse’s feet. Ane o’ the lasses was 
haurning bread at the fire, and the 
tither was scalding the goans for the 
evening’s milk, and a’ were busy but 
ourselves ; and we, I may say, were busy 
after a fashion, too; we were talking 
about what the world would say to her 
second marriage, and mair particularly 
what Jamie—she aye ca’d him Jamie— 
wad think about it; ‘ For ye ken,’ she 
said, ‘ he’s a strange lad, has queer turns 
about him, and disnae just look on 
you as if he liked you.’ As she 
said this there came up the glen the 
dunner of a horse’s feet. ‘ There's 
Jamie,’ she said ; ‘ for that’s the sound 
of his horse’s feet. But wherefore should 
he be galloping the poor grey naig that 
his father was sae fond of?’ The horse 
came in a foam to the door, the bridle 
trampling among its feet, the saddle 
turned round to the belly; but Jamie 
was nae there. I laid my hand on the 
horse’s flank, and he shook and shud- 
dered as if the hand of an evil spirit 
had touched him. ‘ The horse is be- 
witched,’ I said, ‘ or the Fairies hae 
been riding him;’ and just when I 
said that there raise sic a loud, unearthly 
kind of laugh, as if every rock in the 
linn had found a tongue: it was an 
elfin laugh, and had something in it of 
the clang and sough of plovers’ wings.” 

“Tt was ablins a wild duck, Simon,” 
said Snipeflosh, “ for they get up wi’ 
an unco clang.” 

“ Or it might be a whaup, after a’,” 
said Rachel. “I was once scared wi’ * 
ane on the Rowan-tree rigg; an’ it 
had na been for John Hudlestane, the 
weaver, I might hae lain where I fell.” 

* It was neither whaup nor duck, 
then,” said Simon, continuing his story, 
‘*but the joyful laugh of the Fairy Folk 
in having increased the subjects of their 
kingdom ; for ye maun ken they are 
ever on the watch to augment their 
numbers; and mony’s the fair face 
that storm by sea and the sword by 
land are blamed for destroying, which 
are saved in extremity of pain and 
peril by the Good Folk, and made deni- 
zens—if that’s the right word—of Fairy- 
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land. I have myself seen kenned faces 
in the fairy ranks, when, with a rowan- 
tree bough owre my head, I have looked 
forth at midnight on their march. 
There was the minister’s only son 0’ 
Dalgarnock; he was ta’en by the 
Fairies, if ever fiesh and blood was 
ta’en.” 

“ That’s as trae as if his father had 
preached it frae the pulpit,” said Ra- 
chel; “ for meikle and sair his poor 
aunt grat to me about him; and said 
that she went out ae night at the full of 
the moon to win him back : but when 
she saw him riding sae grand, and 
heard the elfin music, her heart failed, 
and she swooned, and never came fairly 
back to her senses again.” 

“ Whisht! whisht!” said the laird of 
Snipeflosh ; “ the lad, minister’s sun 
though he was, liked a glass owre weel, 
and fell off his horse in the Nith and 
was drowned. His body was found 
within tide-mark by Sandie Corston, 
the fisher, and buried in Caerlavorock 
kirkyard.” 

** Aweel, Snipeflosh, that might be, 
or might not be,” said Simon ; “ but 
what is that to Jamie Edomson ? for he 
was neither drowned in the Dryfe, nor 
detained for life in Fairyland, but came 
to us again, as ye know. But as I was 
saying, when his horse came hame and 
nae rider, his mother gae a look to the 
toom saddle, and sic a scream as lugs 
never listened to. ‘ Be comforted, 
gudewife,’ I said.- ‘ Away wi’ ye’re 
comfort and yersel’ baith,’ she cried, 
and slapt the back o’ her hand on my 
face in a way that was scrimply civil ; 
£ your comforting has lost me my bairn. 
But, if he’s gane, ye may gang too.’ 
And, while speaking, she began to rin, 
or rather to fly ; for a woman’s sorrow 
lends wings to her feet. She ran to the 
ford at which he should have crossed. 
The stream was red and drumlie, for 
there had been a thunder-plump at the 
springs ; and there lay Jamie’s hat and 
whip, but he was nae there himself. 
Had he been within ten miles he would 
have heard his poor mother’s scraighs 
and screams; but he was fairly gane 
by that time. ‘The Fairy Folk hae him 
sure enough, gudewife,’ I said. ‘And 
see, the struggle has been sair: here the 
chief tulzie has ta’en place.’ And I 
shewed her a bit in the gravel of the 
stream, which was turned up as if a 
seventy-pound salmon had spawned in 
it. Once gane and aye gane—nae 
speerings could be heard of him ; those 
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that had him, kenned how to hold him. 
His mother took his absence —loss she 
ca’d it—sair, sait to heart. She pined 
and pined, and dwined and dwined : 
he was her tae e’e. I offered to com- 
fort her; but she wadna be comforted. 
‘This comes, Simon,’ she said, and 
she looked distressingly into my face, 
‘ this comes of listening to a new man’s 
conversation, when my auld man’s head 
was scarcely wee] happit. I have tint 
my son; and if ye dinna find him, 
never look me in the face again.’ 
Sae hame went she, took to bed for 
a whole year; went about the land 
from Dan to Beersheba for another 
year, asking a’ she met if they had 
seen her son; and in the third year 
she drooped and died, and was laid in 
the grave wi’ her first gudeman, for she 
wadna hear of a second. 

** Now, ye see, in the fourth year of 
his absence, there rose a rumour in the 
land that James Edomson had come 
back again. One said they saw him 
wandering like a ghost at midnight in 
Glengowan glen, among the haunts he 
loved when a boy; anither said he 
was seen in the howe of the night, 
kneeling over his mother’s grave in 
the kirkyard ; and John Cowan, of 
Gusedub, tald me that ae simmer night, 
as he was coming atween the waters of 
Ae and Nith, the moon was clear and 
the wind calm, and, right in the howe 
of the Whaup glen, what should he 
find but a green table set stridelegs 
o’er the running burn, and James 
Edomson and a dozen Fairies, all in 
green mantles, with minstrelsy, and 
meat, and wine, and what not, sitting 
carousing round it! But they were waur 
frightened than he was, and were up 
and gane like a glimpse of the moon.” 

“ If we had nae better assurance of 
James’s coming back than the laird’s,” 
said Snipeflosh, “I should be disposed 
to doubt it: he was a skleg of a body, 
and saw queer things when he was fou. 
lt was him that saw the march of the 
Fairies in God’s daylight owre the hip 
of Carmichael Hill. For every hundred 
of Fairies twa feet high, there was one 
six feet ; and along with every hundred 
there marched one who bore a banner, 
and one who rode on a white horse 
shod with gold. The earth gaped, and 
in they all marched ; and the laird saw 
them no more. He could sit and lie 
by the hour—the truth was nae in 
him ; and even truth wi’ him put on 
the dress and habit of falsehood.” 
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Here Rachel broke in impatiently : 
‘ But, gude guide us, laird ! are we no 
to believe our ain een ?—seeing’s be- 
lieving all the world over. Ye kenned 
Thomas Dickson, an elder of the kirk, 
and as douce a man as ever put a foot 
in a black leather shoe; he tauld me 
that, in his youthfu’ days, he was com- 
ing frae Annan Water fit wi’ twa ankers 
o’ brandy —no, I think he said four— 
on his horse’s back. The moon and 
stars were shining clear, and he had 
lighted and was walking to ease his 
horse, when all at once, near Cum- 
longan old tower, twa bonnie bairns, 
wi’ green mantles and lang yellow hair, 
came running, leaping, and gambolling, 
down a green brae-side, and in among 
his horse’s feet. His horse kent what 
they were, though its master didna, 
and began to sweat, and snort, and 
prance, as if it would fling the kegs off 
its back. Thomas cracked his whip at 
them, and said, ‘ Hame to bed, ye 
imps!’ But,-Lord! sic an eldritch 
laugh as they raised ; and Thomas had 
his ain adoes to calm his horse, and 
keep his hair frae raising the hat off his 
head with terror. Are we no to believe 
our een ?” 

“T could teil twenty sic tales as that, 
and ten too,” said Simon ; “ but I was 
speaking of James Edomson, and the 
weird which he dreed in Fairyland. 
When it was settled that the Fairy Folk 
had him, we a’ expected that he would 
win their hearts by his comeliness 0’ 
look and his sweetness of voice (for he 
sang like ony laverock), and so come 
back to us again ; or, as he was a cute 
lad, and mair than a match for unbap- 
tised wit, we jaloused he would gie 
them the begunk and make his escape. 
But he either liked his company owre 
weel, or was unable to break the spells 
which bound him to the place, and win 
away altogether ; for it is sure that he 
was only seen thrice during the ten 
years, and then he came but under per- 
mission. I had a conference on that 
same subject wi’ John Fardlie, ane o’ 
our ain hill fowk—a minister of the 
broken remnant of Scotland’s purest 
kirk.” 

“ John Fardlie,” said the laird of 
Snipefiosh, “ was an odd, queer bodie, 
and might know something of private 
stills and the strength of unta’en-down 
whisky, for he drank dooms hard ; but 
forkenning aught o’ Fairyland !—whew ! 
—But gang on. What said John ?” 

“* John,” resumed Simon, “ said that 
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Fairyland was a deceitful place: the 
flowers were icicles ; the trees, cinders; 
the rivers, dust ; the roads ran in end- 
less circles, and led nowhere ; the fairy 
men were shadows ; and the fairy lasses, 
visions, wi’ mouths like a rose new 
chipped in its leaves, but wersh as 
sautless parritch; and that the whole 
was the delusion of Satan.” 

“ A delusion, nae doubt,” said the 
laird ; “ but whether man’s delusion 
or Satan’s, I’se no pretend to say.” 

“* Delusion!” exclaimed Rachel; 
“ and will ye tell me that the Gude 
Fairy of Auchenrath was a delusion ? 
Did it no appear to my ain aunt, 
Jean Tamson by name, and say, ‘ Jean, 
coup ye’re dish-washings farther frae 
the door-step ; ye put out our kitchen- 
fire?” That was nae delusion, weel I 
wot. Jean obeyed, and throve like a 
breckan ever after.” 

“‘ She keepit a clean door-stane, I 
can answer for that,” replied the laird, 
‘* for mony a time I have crossed it.” 
And then continued: “ Rachel, what 
say ye to the Fairy that came to Girzie 
Todd o’ the Breckan-brae when she was 
baking bread, and said, ‘ Will ye give 
my mither a gowpin o’ your new meal, 
for the knave bairn that she changed 
out of the lady of Cummertree’s cradle 
winna gie owre greeting till it tastes 
bread o’ this warld’s meal? And 
didna Girzie gie the [Fairy a hale 
bason fou? And did it no come back 
at e’en with a blithe face, and say, 
‘ The knave bairn’s better ; and there’s 
your meal and your bason?’ And can 
ye make me believe, wha in a manner 
have seen it with my own eyes, that 
this fairy bason hadna the blessing in’t 
o’ being ever fou of meal ?—bake bread 
or make parritch, it was never empty.” 

“The case is quite plain,” said 
Simon; “ but, touching the coming 
back of James Edomson from Fairy- 
land, I have nae doubt that John Fardlie 
was partly right, and that there is a 
delusion in that land. No that it’s 
shadowy, and disna exist ; but the de- 
lusion lies in our ain een; and till 
we get them touched with fairy salve, 
the straight seems crooked; black, 
white ; and white, black; the forest, 
lake; and the lake, forest; and the 
road that seems to lead hame takes ye 
into the bowels of the earth, or leads 
ye a mile beyond the moon. But 
though there were rumours of his being 
seen in the land in the third, and fifth, 
and seventh years of his absence, there 
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was nae certainty of that same till that 
night ten years after his way-gaun. I 
was coming frae Lockerbie lamb-fair, 
with a drap o’ mair drink, I maun say, 
than usual in my noddle; for I had 
driven a hard bargain with Pate Irving 
of the Scroggs, and had to wet it gaye 
and weel. I saw nought by common 
till I cam near the ford where the 
Fairies won James at the first—he’s in 
a better bit now, Rachel, I doubtna— 
and I heard as it were a hubub o’ 
tongues, and the jingling of bridle- 
reins, and a sort of eldritch scream 
running along the surface of the water, 
which was glimmering to the stars 
among the braes. ‘It’s the Fairy Folk,’ 
said 1; and I drew my bridle a bit, 
and communed with myself. I re- 
peated the Lord’s Prayer, and a blaud 
of John Fardlie’s sermon against witches, 
and warlocks, and lang-nebbit things, 
and fand my heart grow comforted and 
bauld ; and sae I ventured on. Weel, 
when to the ford I got, there was 
nought there but the wan water, and 
the clear stars dancing brightly in the 
bosom of the stream. But my mare 
shyed a wee, and gied a queer nicher 
and a paw wi’ her fore foot, and bolted 
into the water. ‘ They hae been here, 
doubtless,’ I said, ‘and this was a trap 
for me ;’ though a queer Fairy I wad hae 
made, in my great-coat and tap-boots. 
But they’re wonderful creatures, and 
can work odd transformations, as ye 
shall hear.” 

Simon paused to gain breath, and 
Rachel exclaimed, “ Gang on, Simon, 
gang on! This is the queerest tale I 
ever heard in my life.” 

“And the truest, too,” said the 
laird ; “ for I never saw a man come 
sober frae Locherbie fair in my life, and 
drink dings a poets to staves for strange 
inventions.” 

“ But I wasna fou, laird,” said 
Simon; “and if I had been fou, I 
soon got a sight to sober me: for just 
atween me and the moon I saw a man 
riding, slowly and soberly as an elder 
of the kirk might ride. But it was nae 
the man neither that made me marvel, 
— it was the horse he rode on: it was 
white as the driven snaw, and as it 
moved, there came a light frae its heels 
and a light frae its een at which ye 
might hae counted preens. I rade up 
bauldly,—* Gudeen t’ ye,’ I said ; ‘ the 
fair to-day was nae that gude for lambs, 
though I have seen a waur one.’ The 
rider neither spake nor looked about ; 
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but my horse did nae like his ane, for 
it just gied a smell at it, and then it 
played plunge to the other side of the 
way, and near hand threw me in the 
sheugh. ‘ Od, man!’ said I, ‘ where 
gat ye that wild naig? it seems of an 
elfin breed. I hae heard of sic things ;’ 
and as I spake I gied it a switch wi’ 
my whip. It snorted — fire, as I 
am a living sinner, and gade off like a 
flaff of lightning ; but no sae quick as to 
hinder its rider frae giving me a look, 
—a look was enough; it was Jamie 
Edomson himsel. 

“ Weel, ye see, before I could weel 
cross my ain threshold, it run round the 
country side that James Edomson had 
escaped from the Fairy bondage,—was 
come home to Glengowan; but was 
nae the sort of man that was expected 
at a’. I went to see him, and fand 
him sitting at the fireside —at his ain 
fireside,—and a ring of folk wonder- 
ing round him; they were marvelling 
and glowering, but deil a ane o’ them 
durst speak to him ; and he looked at 
a’, and spake to nane. ‘An where 
hae ye been, in God’s name, Jamie?’ I 
said ; ‘and where’s the wild horse ye 
were riding on? But I jalouse it was 
nae a horse ava.’ ‘ I have been in Fai- 
ryland,’ said James, wi’ wonderful 
composure ; ‘and the horse ye saw me 
riding on is ane that never ate grass nor 
drank water; and it’s gane back to the 
place it came from.’ ‘ Hegh! be’t, 
man? But that’s fearfu’!’ I said. 
‘ And how did ye get to Fairyland, and 
how did ye like it, and what saw ye 
there, and wha saw ye there, and, aboon 
a’, how in the creation gat ye back ?’ 
‘I gat there,’ quo’ James, ‘in a sort of 
swoon ; for I fell into the water, and 
was mair than half-drowned, and wad 
hae been hail drowned, but for a wee 
green minniken of a Fairy, that plucked 
me out the pool as if I had been but a 
leaf fallen frae the tree, and breathed 
on me, and brought me to life, and 
dried me in the moon.’ ‘ What are ye 
doing there, sister?’ cried a voice. ‘ I 
have found a brother,’ said the Fairy, 
lifting me, and putting me before her 
on a steed that looked as if it wadna 
have borne a butterfly, but which bore 
me with ease. ‘A brother!’ said the 
other voice—I ca’t a voice, for deil a 
body saw I—‘ one of those creatures 
called men? Why should we pollute 
our pure land with beings that are 
perishable and gross; cast him to the 
eels, and come away.’ ‘ Sister,’ said 
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the kindly Fairy, who held me in her 
arms, ‘ mankind have done us mickle 
good in their day ; and I want a bro- 
ther.’ As she spake, a green hill, at 
the foot of which we had arrived, 
opened ; and when I came fairly to 
myself I was in Fairyland.’ 

‘‘When James had said this, we a’ 
looked at ane anither, and were nae sae 
sure that it wad be safe to question him 
further,— for he had a gaye queer look; 
it seemed to mae than me that the air 
of Fairyland was still about him; but 
Jenny Steelston, a bould, outspoken 
dame — ye kenned her weel, laird, else 
there are mony liars—came in, and 
took up the dropt thread o’ the dis- 
course. ‘An guide me, Jamie,’ she 
said, ‘and wha saw ye in Fairyland 
forbye Fairies?’ * Hundreds,’ quo’ 
James, ‘ and sundry frae our own vale. 
There was Tam Lutter, the piper, who 
went into the lang cave of Colvend 
playing on the pipes, and never came 
out again: he has pipes of silver now, 
and the drone is of beaten gold. There 
was Willie Watson, that gaed down 
when the Spanking Bessie sank in the 
Solway, and whose body was never 
found : he rows Fairies in boats of ivory 
about the elfin lake, and will never see 
saut water mair. There was Andrew 
Lamont, wha drowned himself for love 
of bonnie Bess Bryden, of Buckle- 
tillem: he has a bonnier love now than 
ever stood in her shoon—slippers I 
should say, for she’s owre proud to 
wear shoon. And mair nor a’, there 
was Davie Lowrie, that gade daft, and 
made sic bonnie ballads on Jean 
Rodan o’ Langbank, and Nanie 
Corrie 0’ Cotimpon, and wha wan- 
dered awa, and naebody heard mair of 
him. Aweel, he’s there, and mickle 
he’s made of; and the loveliest lasses 
o’ Fairyland are delighted to be his 
joes, and to sing his songs to all man- 
ner of instruments of music.’ ‘Na, 
but the Lord preserve me!’ said Jenny 
Steelston. ‘O shew me the green 
hill, James, and teach me the words 
of power that open it, and [’ll awa 
and be a Fairy too; for they’re baith 
grand folk and great folk. But how in 
a’ the warld wan ye out? for they tell 
me that Fairyland is enchanted land, 
and that ance gane and aye gane: ye 
may as weel try to get a live gorline 
out ofa gled's throat, as try to get awa 
when the fairies have ance a grip on 
ye 


“ Tt seemed to us a’ that James had 
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nae gude will to answer this question ; 
but it behoved him to say something : 
so he thought, as truth aye tauld best, 
he might as weel tell it. ‘ Jenny, wo- 
man,’ said he, ‘ it was long before I got 
my finger into the loop o’ the way out, 
but I fand it out at last. Ye maun 
ken, I was in esteem with the Fairy 
Folk for my youthful looks, and for the 
sweet sangs I sang, and the gleesome 
stories I tauld ; and they took me with 
them on sundry expeditions. Mony a 
time have I ridden with them over the 
green mountains, and over the green 
waves, and danced with them aneath 
the moon till the earth swam round 
like a mill-wheel. I mind riding once 
on a time through Moffatt and Loch- 
maben, at midnight; and I saw faces 
well known to me looking frae beneath 
the rowan-tree, and marvelling at our 
march. So ye see I was something of 
a favourite ; but as I sat ane day learning 
a fairy lass one of my sweetest sangs, 
she waved her hand and tossed her 
curls to some ane that I could ha see ; 
so I said, ‘ Fairy, learn me to see the 
viewless forms of this land. Am I to 
teach you gladsome sangs for nought ?’ 
‘And is it nought,’ she said, ‘ that I 
sit and listen to the perishable words of 
mortals, and reward them thus?’ and 
her lips touched mine as she spoke: 
they were but wee, but O, woman, 
they were wondrous sweet!’ ‘She 
was an impudent limmer, ony how!’ 
said Jenny Steelston. ‘Shame fa’ 
me!’ said Rachel Macgee, ‘ ifever I 
heard sic a tale in my life! The 
Fairies are nae better than mere mor- 
tals after a’ ; and that ane, sweet though 
her lips were, maun hae been a brazen 
cuttie. O, but gang on wi’ yere tale. 
I never listened to the like o’t, and [ 
have listened to mony. She touched 
yere lips: weel, what mair?’ 

“ ¢ She touched my lips, and I said, 
‘ Fairy, ye will put me daft an ye do 
that again.” And I thought she was 
gaun to do’t again; but she only 
passed her hand, as saft and as balmy 
as a rose-leaf, over my left eye, and 
said, ‘ Now mortal, what do ye see?’ 
And I said, ‘ I see bright faces and ce- 
lestial shapes, such as I never saw be- 
fore.’ ‘Your sight is that of the im- 
mortals now,’ said the Fairy, sorrow- 
fully ; ‘and you will make an evil use 
of it. You will now, since you can 
see the way, and the enchantment is 
removed, go back to the pains, the sor- 
rows, the miseries, and the woes of that 
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miserable earth which we brought you 
from.” And as she spoke, she went 
away; so I rose, and behold I saw the 
way to the sunshine and air of earth ; 
so I mounted a fairy horse, and rode 
out of Fairyland; for O, sirs, an in- 
tense desire to see Glengowan again 
came over me.’ 

«“ ¢ But James,’ said Jenny Steelston, 
‘have ye the power still of seeing 
things invisible to others? Ye look as 
if ye saw something now. Guide us 
the bodie!’ 

“«¢ Ay, trouth have I,’ Jenny wo- 
man,’ replied James. ‘ See something! 
I see shapes that I dare na name: there's 
a figure standing on the hearth-stane 
other than a bright ane, and there’s 
ane altogether black behind yere backs.’ 
I looked hard, but saw nothing except 
a kind of shadow. Others saw more 
than i did; for they all left the house 
as with one consent, and we thought 
we heard James’s laugh — Jenny Steel- 
ston ca’d it a cough—as we gade past 
the window.” 

‘¢ And did James,” inquired Rachel, 
“ keep long the fairy faculty of seeing 
things invisible to others! I would 
like to have my doubts on that point 
solved.” 

“And I can solve them,” said 
Simon. “I was wi’ him at the very 
time he was deprived of it.” Rachel 
hitched closer to Simon, and laid back 
her locks from her quickest ear, re- 
solved not to lose aword. “ It hap- 
pened at the hiring fair of Dumfries, 
that James Edomson and I were look- 
ing at the lasses, some wi’ leafs of 
holly, others wi’ sprigs of broom, and 
some wi’ bits of heather in their waist- 
ribands, as signs that they wished to 
hire. We were daffin and talking wi’ 
some o’ them, as wanters will, when 
James made a full stop beside the 
Mid-steeple, and said to one whom I 
was unable to see,  O, but I am glad 
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to see you. How's a’ friends in the 
land of loveliness ? and have ye forgot 
the sang I taught ye?’ I heard a 
voice that was like the chirm of a lin- 
net, or the trill of a grashopper, ask, 
* What eye do you see mewith?’ ¢ The 
left one,’ said James. * Then see me 
no more!’ said the voice; and she— 
for it was a Fairy—breathed in his 
face, and from that time forth he saw 
ouly what other folks saw.” 

During this conversation, the night 
passed and morning came, and brought 
a train of mourners on horseback to 
bear the body to a distant kirkyard, 
the burial-place ofthe Edomsons. The 
coffin was placed across two horses 
abreast ; the mort-cloth, or pall, hung 
nigh the ground; while halk the pea- 
sants of the land stood on a bill which 
overlooked Glengowan, to see the last 
sight, as they called it, of James Edom- 
son. When the mourners came within 
sight of the ford where James had been 
won by the Fairies, the river, increased 
by thunder-showers in the upland 
glens, was red, and deep, and noisy, 
and induced some of us to draw bridle, 
and hesitate. ‘“ James will be lost 
again,” said his second cousin, Drum- 
what, when he saw the two horses 
which bore the coffin beginning to 
swim, and the riders likely to lose 
their seats. “ I told ye,” said the one 
rider to the other, “that we should never 
get through the water wi’ him; it’s no 
a kirkyard that’s to haud his corse; sae 
has been lang spaed of him.” ‘ Oh, 
an I had kenned that!’ groaned the 
other, * I should na have meddled wi’ 
him—kep fiend kep fairy, there he’s 
gane, ony how.” As he said this, the 
swollen stream swept the coffin from 
its place, and bore it away towards the 
not distant sea. “ The Fairies have 
a haud of him again,” I said; “ and 
he'll revisit the Valley of Hinnom uno 
more.” 
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OF MACBETH. 


BY AN APPRENTICE OF THE LAW, 


Parr I. 


Tue philosopher John Locke was, like 
all topmost men, a poet. In one of 
the many streamlets of chaste and high- 
souled poetry which sparkle through 
and refresh the Essay concerning the 
Human Understanding, every syllable of 
which I once had by heart, there is in 
the chapter on Memory this to be found: 
“ Thus the ideas, like the children of 
our youth, often die before us, and re- 
mind us of those tombs to which we 
are fast approaching, where, though the 
brass and marble remain, the inscription 
is effaced by time, and the imagery is 
worn away.” A long train of ideas 
which I had entertained upon the sub- 
ject of Shakspeare’s Macbeth seemed 
destined not alone to die before me, 
but to die without having been adorned 
by any imagery, and without even be- 
ing inscribed upon paper, much less 
upon brass or marble, when by some 

assages in the last Number of this 
Magazine * they were summoned from 
the dark cells of the brain where they 
lay in impassive life and unfulfilled 
death, like the pre-Adamite sultans in 
the hall of Eblis.+ 

The passages I allude to were serious, 
though thrust into jocose company, and 
constituted an able and candid criticism 
upon Mr. Maclise’s picture of the 
banquet-scene, at Forres. An interest 
was raised by the writer which led me 
to visit the artist’s work. Whilst gazing 
on it, and thinking of the severat points 
of praise and blame that had been urged, 
my own thoughts upon the various to- 
pics and questions suggested by both 
picture and criticism came back to me. 
I concurred altogether in the judicious 
and hearty praise conferred upon this 
composition. I was, moreover, of opi- 
nion that “ the face, bust, and attitude,” 
of the lady are “ grandly designed,” 
though not with truth to the conception 
of the poet; and “ the main figure of 
the king” did not please me, though 
from a cause different to that which 
acted on the critic’s mind, But I 
smiled at the waywardness of him ‘“ of 
the ungentle craft,” who would draw a 
comparison betwixt the work of the 


+ Beckford’s Vathek. 


* This paper was written in the month of July. 


painter and that of the poet,— the un- 
moving and unchanging figures placed 
against a few feet of canvass, and the 
creatures of the “ lord of the visionary 
eye,”’ which, for the intellectual student, 
are as real, and as capable of feature 
and action, as the apparition of Banquo 
was to his murderer. I felt, too, that 
there must be a want of “ inguainiance”’ 
(if I may borrow Coleridge’s word) with 
the spirit of Shakspeare’s plays, in one 
who could put forth such notions re- 
specting the ghost, and such comments 
upon Mr. Maclise’s representation of it. 
And I thought as I continued to look 
and to reflect, and the tide of long- 
absent ideas came rolling on and on- 
wards upon my mind, that I could not 
more graciously or more appropriately 
auspicate the introduction of my own 
views and opinions with respect to 
Macbeth, than by referring, in the first 
instanee, to a picture relating to one of 
its most characteristic and mysterious 
scenes, and now occupying in an al- 
most unprecedented degree the atten- 
tion, and challenging the admiration, of 
the crowds of intelligent persons who 
throng the rooms of the Royal Academy 
of Painting. The advantage of uniting 
the consideration of an abstract subject 
with something actually before the eyes 
of those whom you address, has been 
in all ages and by all classes of public 
speakers keenly felt. The Roman ora- 
tors, Crassus or Antonius, Hortensius, 
Ceasar or Cicero, would, when pleading 
against the plunderer of the widow and 
the orphan, produce the dishevelled 
matron and the weeping children in 
the sight of the judges and before the 
people. The Christian preacher is still 
wont, in Catholic countries, to stimu- 
late the devotion of the faithful ere he 
enter upon the flood of his discourse, 
by introducing to their notice some 
relic which may recall the memory of 
the Saviour in his mortal state, and his 
love for that race in whose form He 
suffered. These terrene substances, 
universally cognisable by sight and 
touch, have a power that no glow or 
pomp of words can impart to a mere 
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abstraction. Nemesis always addresses 
herself to the outward eye. We fear 
for ourselves that which we witness in 
others, and we are thus struck with re- 
morse or pity. And, again, as in the 
second instance, these substances serve 
to connect, as it were, the material with 
the immaterial world, and to discharge 
in some sort the functions of a con- 
ductor, whereby the feelings, passions, 
and sympathies, which move us in this 
life, may be transferred to the realms 
of intellect and imagination. With 
these fancies and impressions, then, I 
cheerfully avail myself of the picture. 
It will enable me readily and advan- 
tageously to discuss the question re- 
specting the ghost; to enter upon the 
consideration of the characters of Mac- 
beth and his wife; and so to proceed 
in entertaining all things needful with 
respect to the whole tragedy. Without 
further preface, I shall go on to say, 
the critic complains, gravely, “ that if 
you read over the banquet-scene in 
words, it leaves an impression far more 
dreadful and lively ” than the picture. 
I will not stop to remark, that all ter- 
rors of the imagination leave impres- 
sions far “ more dreadful and lively ” 
than do those of the senses ; but surely 
the critic might just as fairly complain 
that, where a story is to be conveyed 
to the mind, one picture does not leave 
as distinct and complete an impression 
as a series of several hundred pictures 
would do. 


“ Painting, mute and motionless, 
Steals but one glance from Time.” 


The banquet-scene occupies many mi- 
nutes of time; and in every one of 
those there is subject-matter for a pic- 
ture. If the writer had said Mr. Maclise 
has not chosen the best of these minutes, 
all those who bave seen the elder Kean 
in the part of Macbeth would probably 
agree with him, and think that the 
passage which the painter should have 
selected to illustrate by his wonderful 
power of illusive art is this— 


* Hence, horrible shadow ! 
Unreal mockery, hence!” 


For my own part, I am perfectly per- 
suaded that if we strip the characters 
of their names, and look upon the pic- 
ture simply as representing a monarch 
and his wife in a crowded banquet-hall 
—the one stricken with deadly fear by 
the appearance of a phantom, visible to 
him alone—the other supporting him 
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by her desperate resolution and energy 
— the painting is so far as this, indeed, 
a masterpiece. I am sensible that there 
are faults and failings. There is, if I 
may be allowed the phrase, a want of 
foundation in the colouring ; and inju- 
dicious fidelity to some model has pro- 
bably led to exaggerations in drawing 
one arm and one hand of Lady Macbeth, 
strange in so accomplished a draughts- 
man. Yet still, looking upon it as I 
have said, it isa masterpiece. Again, 
taking it as a representation of a pass- 
age in the banquet-scene, and regarding 
the characters of the two principal per- 
sonages of the drama in the light in 
which they have been treated of by all 
the commentators, and bodied forth by 
all the players, and in which alone they 
could be recognised by the vast multi- 
tude of the public, I maintain that 
in point of conception, and well-nigh of 
execution, the picture is a masterpiece. 
I think the mode in which the appari- 
tion is shadowed forth and introduced 
into the scene is a miracle of art. In 
this I am to a considerable extent sup- 
ported by the critic. But I go much 
farther; for when he asks, “ Is the 
idea a just one ?” that he may argue it 
is not, I should decidedly say that it is. 
The critic, in describing the effect pro- 
duced by the apparition, remarks :— 


** He [Macbeth] sees not the ghost of 
Banquo, but a huge, indistinct, gory 
shadow, which seems to shake its bloody 
locks and frown on him. Through this 
shade, intercepted _ by its lurid trans- 
parency, you see the figures of the 
guests: they are looking towards it, and 
through it. The skill with which this 
point is made is unquestionable. There 
is something there and nothing! The 
spectators feel this, as well as the painted 
actors of the scene. There are times 
when, in looking at the picture, one 
loses sight of the shade altogether, and 
begins to wonder with Rosse, Lenox, 
and the rest.” 


This narrative of facts as to the 
effects produced is perhaps, wisely 
considered, the highest commendation 
that could be conferred upon the 
painter. But the critic proceeds to 
say :— 


“« The idea, then, so far as it goes, is 
as excellently worked out as it is eer 
conceived. But is it ajust one? I thin 
not. I should say it was a grim piece of 
comedy rather than tragedy. One is 
puzzled by this piece of diablerie—not 
deeply affected and awe-stricken, as 10 
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the midst of such heroical characters 
and circumstances one should be.” 


Now this piece of criticism is quite 
unworthy of him who made the pre- 
ceding observations, and proves that 
the writer is better learned in pictorial 
art than in the heart and brain of man. 
There is no such thing as comedy in 
shadows: grim they may be, grotesque 
they may be; but they are never comic. 
The dread, or awe, or reverence, or cu- 
riosity, that we entertain towards the 
immaterial world, is too great and too 
deeply implanted in our nature, to ad- 
mit of our being affected with merri- 
ment whilst gazing upon any of its 
pageants. And this holds good with 
shadows even when we know the 
cause, and might peradventure laugh 
at the substance, and when no lurking 
feeling of superstition could chill our 
spirit. As the Americans say, there is 
nothing to “ poke fun at” in a shadow. 
It is idle also to talk of our being 
“deeply affected and awe-stricken ” 
by a painted ghost, be he painted never 
so well and so wisely. It is enough 
for us to see that Macbeth is affected, 
and to recognise that the possible truth 
of the scene is not marred by the intro- 
duction of the shadow amongst the 
crowd unconscious of its presence. 
The critic, on the contrary, is of opi- 
nion that the ghost should not be 
merely an apparition, seeming to have 
a head, and gory locks, and lack-lustre 
eyes, but it should be an entire ghost ; 
or, in other words, instead of a phan- 
tom or a phantasm recalling the victim 
to the mind of his murderer, that it 
should be the ghost of the dead man’s 
corpse. The writer says :— 


“* Before the poet’s eyes, at least, the 
figure of the ghost stood complete—an 
actual visible body, with the life gone 
out of it; an image far more grand and 
dreadful than the painter’s fantastical 
shadow, because more simple. The 
shadow is an awful object ;—granted ! 
but the most sublime, beautiful, fearful 
sight in all nature, is surely the face of a 
man—wonderful in all its expressions of 
grief or joy, daring or endurance, thought, 
hope, love, or pain. How Shakspeare 
painted all these—.with what careful 
thought and brooding were all his 
imaginary creatures made !” 


Ido not profess to understand the 
latter portions of this paragraph. I 
cannot suppose that the critic meant 
to apply them to the face of a dead 
man, or that he intended to convey 
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that the poet painted any thing in the 
faces of his imaginary creatures ; and 
in the absence of these suppositions 
I cannot arrive at any meaning. To 
turn, however, to the first part of his 
observations, I am (dismissing the 
“ sublime and beautiful”) of opinion 
that there can be no more “ fearful” 
object than the face of a dead man, 
and especially if gashed. Most per- 
sons who have been in a dissecting- 
room, and every body who has himself 
dissected, must have felt this. About 
the rude exposure and handling, the 
cutting and mangling of the trunk and 
limbs, the heart and lungs, and so forth, 
you care not— curiosity and admiration 
are the predominant feelings ; but the 
sight of the face is solemn, pitiful, and 
dread ; and it seems a sacrilege to 
wound it with the scalpel. You have 
been accustomed to see it illuminated 
with the pride of reason, of intellect 
and will—you have learned to con- 
template it as at once the image and 
mirror of Divinity,—yet there it lies 
now, a lump of modelled clay! And 
deeply are we affected by those points 
of horror, and especially in the recent 
subject, upon which Macbeth touches : 


“ Thy blood is cold — 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with.” 


Both are terrible—the change in the 
eye, the electric interpreter of the soul, 
will be comprehended by all, even by 
those who have seen it not; but the 
effect on a man’s senses and feelings 
of gashing, or seeing gashed, the im- 
passive flesh, and observing the flaccid 
wound, from which there is no jet of 
blood —in which there is no well of 
blood — cannot be so easily imagined ; 
yet it is scarcely less appalling than the 
glazed eye, even to those who would 
look on in perfect self-possession at a 
combat to the utterance, when 


“ Out-bursts the spinning blood and dyes 
the ground.” 


But fearful as is the gashed and gory 
countenance of a dead man, surely it 
would be preposterous to introduce it 
into a picture as part of the complete 
human form —to place, in other words, 
the mangled corpse bolt-upright into a 


chair! Inevitably the whole illusion 
would be destroyed. It would be im- 
possible to intimate by any means 
whatsoever that this ghost of a corpse 
was not alike visible to all present. 
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The critic is very sensible of the utter 
failure of any solemn effect by the 
bodily production of the murdered 
Banquo upon the stage, and ridicules 
it accordingly. When, therefore, he 
accuses the painter of not introducing 
the representation “ of an actual visible 
body, with the life gone out of it,” it is 
mere cavilling, and not criticism ; for 
he is too good a judge of art not to 
know that the thing is morally impos- 
sible in any serious painting, and that 
the pictorial Mezentius who attempted 
it would deserve to be committed to a 
lunatic asylum. Mr. Maclise would 
seem to have derived his notion of a 
ghost from much better authorities than 
the critic, who I think I shall be able 
to shew has pressed Shakspeare with- 
out due reason into the service of his 
theory about the “ actual visible body, 
with the life gone out of it.” Mr, Maclise 
had probably read Milton’s well-nigh 
supernatural description of Death, aud 
it dwelt in his mind :— 


‘** The other shape, 

If shape it might be call’d that shape had 
none 

Distinguishable in member, joint, or 
limb ; 

Or substance might be call’d that shadow 
seem’d, 

For each seem’d either ; black it stood as 
night, 

Fierce as ten Furies, terrible as hell, 

And shook a dreadful dart: what seem’d 
his head, 

The likeness of a kingly crown had on.” 


And the result, in my opinion, so far 
as a cold and incapable art, for such 
purposes, can go, is not altogether un- 
worthy of the inspiration. The painter, 
too, did probably remember the appa- 
ritions of Sir Walter Scott, who, after 
Shakspeare, is the greatest master of 


the world of spirits. He recollected 
that grand prose drama, the Bride of 
Lammermoor —a dvama which comes 
nearer to the psychological plays of 
Shakspeare than any other work of 
mortal brain; and he thought of the 
phantom of blind Alice, the attached 
servant, whose soul had just been re- 
leased from the flesh, presenting itself 
by an effort of will stronger than death 
before the doomed Master at the Mer- 
maid’s Fountain, and then gliding away 
and away through the foliage of the 
trees ; he thought of the fatal Bodach 
Glass springing up before the wearied, 
brain-sick eye of Fergus Maclvor— 
first visible at each point of the com- 
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pass to which he turned his sword — 
then occupying the narrow bridge be- 
fore him —and disappearing only when 
he rushed on it in desperation. And 
these, peradventure, he considered lent 
authority to the design he had con- 
ceived for the ghost of Banquo. He 
might also have bethought him of the 
colossal vision that appeared to Brutus 
at Sardis; not the ghost of Cesar, as 
it is absurdly styled in the stage direc- 
tions of Shakspeare’s play, but “a won- 
derful, strange, and monstrous shape 
of a body.” I shall have, however, to 
touch upon this again: meanwhile, let 
us inquire if the authority of the poet 
Shakspeare be indeed against the 
painter’s “ horrible shadow.” If so, 
the weight of that authority is tre- 
mendous, —for Shakspeare was deeply 
learned in the lore of demonology and 
witcheraft, and of the generality of the 
arts inhibited. But Lam of opinion 
good reason can be shewn in this case 
that it isnot. True, the ghost of Ham- 
let’s father is of the nature contem- 
plated by our critic ; he appears in the 
very armour he was known to have 
worn in his lifetime, and assumes looks 
familiar to the spectators. There is no 
room for any belief in fantasy here, 
—an actual visitant from the other 
world is before us, 


* Doom’d for a certain time to walk the 
night.” 
It is no coinage of the heat-oppressed 
brain. It is seen by Bernardo and 
Marcellus ; by theself- possessed, sound- 
minded Horatio, as well as by the in- 
sane Hamlet. It possesses not alone 
the faculty of speech, but the power of 
rendering its words audible to him 
only to whom they are addressed. The 
queen exclaims to Hamlet, whilst en- 
gaged in converse with his father's 
spirit, 
“ Alas! how is ’t with you, 
That you do bend your eye on vacancy, 
And with the incorporal air do hold dis- 
course ?” 


The creation is altogether Shakspeare’s 
own, and it is altogether peculiar ; it is 
as much a thing isolate and apart 
amongst apparitions as is the terrible 
psychological phenomenon with which 
it is associated alone amongst dramas. 
No argument, therefore, can be fairly 
founded upon the peculiarities of the 
ghost in Harnlet. Now, as to the ap- 
parition which visited Macbeth in his 
banquet-hall, it is of a known and re- 
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cognised class; it resembles the vision 
of Brutus; and the spectres of Scott to 
which I have alluded are of a kindred 
order. The critic upon Mr. Maclise’s 
picture has been led, as it strikes me, 
into érror with respect to the poet’s 
conception of Banquo’s ghost,— first, 
from a want of true knowledge respect- 
ing the drama and its principal per- 
sonages,—and, secondly, from not 
considering the whole of the banquet- 
scene, whereof he has quoted so large 
a portion. He has thus been led to 
suppose that Macbeth, in several pass- 
ages, is describing literally what he saw 
in the shape before him, and not giving 
vent to his own “ horrible imaginings.” 
Hie thus comes to the conclusion that 
every thing should be distinctly repre- 
sented, not intimated,—so that all 
men may see, as Macbeth actually did 
see, the gory locks,—the twenty mor- 
tal murders on the crown,—the eyes 
without speculation, and the rest. But 
he who at once contemplates the whole 
scene will doubtless see ground for 
modifying this conclusion ; and I hope 
to prove that a due appreciation of the 
man Macbeth would induce him to dis- 
miss it altogether, as unworthy of the 
poetand the metaphysician. Let us now 
take the scene from the beginning :— 


“ 


A room of state in the palace. A banquet 
prepared. Enter Macbeth, Lady Mac- 
beth, Rosse, Lenox, Lords and At- 
tendants. 


“ Macbeth. You know your own de- 
grees; sit down: at® first 
And last, the hearty welcome ! 

“ Lords, Thanks to your majesty ! 

‘‘ Mach. Ourself will mingle with so- 
ciety, 
And play the humble host. 

Our hostess keeps her state ; but, in hest 
time, 
We will require her welcome ! 
“ Lady M. Pronounce it for me, sir, to 
all our friends ; 
For my heart speaks, they are welcome. 
[Enter First Murderer to the door. 
“ Macb, (to Lady Macbeth). See, they 
encounter thee with their hearts’ 
thanks, 
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(To the guests) Both sides are even: 
here I'll sit i’ the midst : 
Be large in mirth.” 


Now, before I go farther, I wish to 
make one or two remarks; first, that 
this room of state must have been a 
large hall, with floods of light, and 
masses of shadow,—very lightsome in 
spots, darksome in all where it is 
not very lightsome, and dark in some 
places at a distance from the tables 
on which the feast is spread. It 
is plain that, otherwise, the murderer 
badged with blood could not have pre- 
sented himself at the door, and the 
king held speech with him; secondly, 
it appears that Macbeth had actually 
taken a seat, though he was almost 
immediately after summoned from it by 
some confidential attendant to see the 
murderer! He then moves off to the 
door in the dark part of the hall, hav- 
ing first said to the company he is leav- 
ing for a few minutes :— 


* Be large in mirth ; anon, we'll drink a 
measure 
The table round.” 


That is, anon—quickly—in a moment 
or two, when I come back to you, we 
will drink all round. The next ex- 
pression is addressed to the murderer: 


“ There’s blood upon thy face ! 
“« Murderer, ’Tis Banquo’s then. 
“* Macb. ’Tis better thee without than 
him within. 
Is he despatched ? 
‘* Murd. My lord, his throat is cut ; 
that I did for him. 
“ Macb. Thou art the best o’ the cut- 
throats. Yet he’s good 
That did the like for Fleance : 
didst it, 
Thou art the nonpareil. 
“* Murd, Most royal sir, 
Fleance is ’scaped ! 
** Macb, Then comes my fit again; I 
had else been perfect, 
Whole as the marble, founded as the rock ; 
As broad and general as the casing air; 
But now I am cabin’d, cribb’d, confined, 
bound in 
To saucy doubts and fears. But Banquo ’s 
safe ? 


if thou 


* It strikes me, as it did Dr. Johnson, who, however, gives no reason for his 
conjecture, that this ‘‘ at’’ may probably be a clerical or typographical error for 


“to,”-an error ofa sort that occurs frequently. 


My reason is, that by the acci- 


dental alteration of the trae position of the letters, we should have ot, and the ot 


would naturally enough be corrected into at. 


If we read ‘‘ to,” the meaning would be 


more clearly expressed, “ To you who sit first, according to your degree, and to you 
who sit last, I alike give the hearty weleome.” This is indisputably the meaning of 
the passage, whether we read “ at” or “ to ;” for, m old English, “ at” was frequently 


used as in modern dialect we use “ to.” 


I do not find, however, that this was con- 


tinued to the time of Shakspeare ; I therefore think Shakspeare probably used “ to,” 
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“ Murd. Ay, my good lord, safe in a 
ditch he bides, 
With twenty trenchéd gashes on his 
head, 
The least a death to nature. 
“« Macb, Thanks for that :— 
There the grown serpent lies ; the worm 
that’s fled 
Hath nature that in time will venom 
breed,— 
No teeth for the present.—Get thee gone ; 
to-morrow 
We'll hear,—ourselves again.” 
[Eait Murderer. 


We are now to suppose that Lady 
Macbeth, noticing the absence of her 
lord, and observing its chilling effect 
upon the guests, descends from her 
state, and, joining him in the farther 
part of the hall, says :— 


“« My royal lord, 

You do not give the cheer: the feast is 
sold 

That is not often vouch’d, while ’tis a- 
making, 

’Tis given with welcome. To feed were 
best at home ; 

From thence the sauce to meat is cere- 
mony ; 

Meeting were bare without it. 

‘* Mach, Sweet remembrancer !” 


He then (or rather they then) ad- 
vances towards the company, and he 
exclaims,— 

“Now, good digestion wait on appe- 

tite, 
And health on both! 

“ Lenox. May it please your highness 

sit?” 


We are now arrived at that point of 
the scene where the critic on the 
ainter’s shadowy ghost begins, and 
low do we stand as to the facts? Mac- 
beth knows that Banquo has been de- 
spatched,—that he lies in a ditch,—that 
his brains are out,—and that he has 


«« Twenty trenchéd gashes on his head, 
The least a death to nature.” 


He knows, too, that Fleance lives, and 
has escaped; and that, therefore, with 


* We are indebted to the imagination of Hector Boece for Banquo. 
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reference to the pregnant future, with 
reference to the grand object of “ the 
quell,” the blood of Banquo has been 
shed in vain! Well may he exclaim, 
“Then comes my fit again!” We 
have evidence before of his feelings ; 
Banquo was his kinsman, friend, and 
fellow-soldier in many a campaign. 
Holinshed’s Abridgment of the History 
of Boethius, from which Shakspeare 
gathered certain of the rough materials 
of the play, describes them thus, on the 
fatal day when their peace was marred 
by supernatural interference, as they 
were journeying towards Forres, where 
the king then lay. “ They went sporting 
by the way, without other company 
saving only themselves; when sud- 
denly, in the midst of the laund, there 
met them three women, of strange and 
fairly apparel, resembling creatures of 
an elder world.” Elsewhere we read, 
“The same night after, at supper, 
Banquo jested with him, and said, 
‘Now, Mackbeth, thou hast obtained 
those things which the two former sis- 
ters prophesied, there remaineth onelie 
for thee to purchase that which the 
third said should come to pass.’” Ac- 
cording to the narrative of Boethius, 
moreover, as copied by Holinshed, 
Banquo was confederate with Macbeth 
in the murder of Duncan. Shakspeare, 
however, from a desire to flatter 
James I., who traced Banquo in his 
line, though a fictitious personage in 
point of fact,* makes the latter a noble 
character, and one strong enough to 
resist temptation, even though suffer- 
ing under demoniac influence.t We 
may thus gather, that a strong intimacy 
is supposed to have existed between 
Macbeth and Banquo, even as drawn 
by the poet; and shall be the better 
able to appreciate the respect, the ap- 
prehension, and the desperate design 
which are disclosed in the following 
soliloquy :— 


‘* To be thus is nothing ; 
But to be safely thus. Our fears in 
Banquo 
Stick deep; and in his royalty of nature 


Neither he 


nor Fleance appear in Wyntoun’s Ancient and Authentic Chronicle, as Steevens justly 


styles it. 


t On the night of Duncan’s murder, he observes,— 


‘A beavy summons lies like lead upon me, 
And yet I would not sleep: Merciful Powers, 
Restrain in me the cursed thoughts that nature 
Gives way to im repose !” 
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Reigns that which would be fear’d: 
’tis much he dares ; 

And to that dauntless temper of his mind 

He hath a wisdom that doth guide his 
valour 

To act in safety. There is none but he 

Whose being f ao fear: and under him 

My genius is rebuked, as it is said 

Mark Antony’s was by Cesar. He chid 
the sisters 

When first they put the name of king 
upon me, 

And bade them speak to him; then, 
prophet-like, 

They hail’d him father to a line of kings: 

Upon my head they placed a fruitless 
crown, 

And put a barren sceptre in my gripe, 

Thence to be wrenched with an unlineal 
hand, 

Noson of mine succeeding. For Banquo’s 
issue have I filed* my mind ; 

For them the gracious Duncan have I 
mourder’d ; 

Put rancours in the vessel of my peace 

Only for them ; and mine eternal jewel 

Given to the common enemy of man, 

To make them kings ; the seed of Banquo 
kings ! 

Rather than so, come Fate into the lists, 

And champion me to the utterance !” 


Such were the feelings that swelled 
in Macbeth’s bosom a few hours be- 
fore! And now another crime had 
been committed; his old companion 
in arms lay dead; yet still Fate had 
prevailed ,— 


«« —. the worm that’s fled 


Hath nature that in time will venom 
breed ;” 
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that hath come to pass to prevent 
which he would peril every thing here 
and hereafier. The seed of Banquo 
may yet be kings! He must still eat 
his meal in fear, and sleep in the af- 
fliction of dread dreams. He has al- 
ready told his wife, in soul-shaking 
language, whilst meditating the blow 
that has now fallen short,— 


« But let 

The frame of things disjoint, both the 
worlds suffer, 

Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and 
sleep 

In the affliction of those terrible dreams 

That shake us nightly. Better be with 
the dead 

Whom we, to gain our place, have sent to 
peace, 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 

Tn restless ecstasy e 


We can now conceive his state of 
mind at the moment he is joined by his 
lady ; and we have also to take into 
account that his temperament is most 
exquisitely excitable. At the close of 
the long career upon which he is but 
just entered he remarks,— 


‘‘ The time has been my senses would 
have cool’d 

To hear a night-shriek, and my fell of 
hair 

Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir, 

As life were in it.” 


The vision of the dagger,— the voices 
he imagines that he hears after the 
murder of Duncan,—and, in short, a 
thousand passages in the play, tend to 


* Filing and soiling were analogous words, and of a common origin ; the mode 
in which they were written, and came to be spelt, making the only difference. 
Steevens quotes the Revenger’s Tragedy, 1608 :— 


** He called his father villain, and me strumpet,.— 
A name I do abhor to file my lips with.” 


Also a line from the Faery Queene :— 


“ He lightly lept out of her filed bed.” 


This is to shew that “ filed” is not to be taken as an abbreviation of “ defiled.” 


But 


I would remark further, that we still talk of soiling the lips with an expression ; that 
is in the figurative meaning of soiling, or filing. We have an example, moreover, 
of the positive meaning in the sense of dirtying or befouling, in the ancient ballad of 


Childe Waters: 


“ He sayd, come hither my little foot-page, 
And hearken what I saye.” 


“ Goe thee downe into yonder towne, 
And lowe into the streete, 
The fayrest ladye thou canst finde 
Hyre in myne armes to sleepe ; 


And take her u 


in thine armes twaine 


For filing of her feete.”’ 


That is, lest she should dirty her feet. 
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prove the morbid activity of his brain, 
and the fallacies and fantasies of his 
senses, while under the influence of 
that intensest feeling of which his na- 
ture is capable after ambition,— name- 
ly, shame from self-accusation and re- 
morse. Was, then, the apparition of 
Banquo like that of the dagger, and as 
Macbeth must himself have described 
that dagger to his wife,— 


** A false creation, 
Proceeding from the heat-oppresséd 
brain?” 


Did the poet mean to intimate more 
than that the ghost was the phantasm of 
the monarch’s guilty mind afid dis- 
traught senses? Ifnot, he has adopted 
the course since pursued with consum- 
mate art by Scott, in respect of the 
Bodachglass, and the spectre that sat 
in the place at the fatal fountain so 
lately occupied by Lucy Ashton. The 
heart of Macbeth, like that of Fergus 
and the Master of Ravenswood, was 
torn with grief, and care, and passion, 
and the usurpation of one all-engrossing 
idea ; and surely these are the cireum- 
stances under which the senses can 
best play us false. The reasoning of 
Cassius with regard to the vision seen 
by Brutus applies here. Brutus was 
addicted to the doctrines of Plato. He 
was worn with vigils, oppressed with 
cares and doubts, peradventure re- 
specting both the past and the future. 
We in those days shall have little diffi- 
culty in conceiving how, his mind be- 
ing all awearied, and the nervotis sys- 
tem of the brain unstrung, and acting 
by irregular impulses, he may have 
conjured up a colossal shape before his 
dim eye. Aconsummate general him- 
self, and opposed if the person of An- 
tonius to a general inferior only iti his 
day to Julius Cesar, he must have 
long come to the conclusion, that the 
last moves of the great game of war in 
which they were engaged must be 
made in the neighbourhood of Phi- 
lippi, somewhere on the “ Philippian 


* Vide Sir F. North’s translation of Plutarch’s life of Marcus Brutus. 
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fields.” It is thus that we should 
nowadays account for the phantasm. 
The observations of Cassius, however, 
as recorded by Plutarch, are well wor- 
thy of insertion here :— 

** Cassius, being in opiuion an Epicu- 
rean, and reasoning thereon with Brutus, 
spake to him touching the vision thus : 
‘ In our sect, Brutus, we have an opinion 
that we do not alwayes feele or see that 
which we suppose we do both feele and 
see; but that our senses being credulous, 
and therefore easily abused (when they 
are idle, and unoceupied with their owne 
objects), are induced to imagive they 
see, and conjecture that which in truth 
they do not. For our minde is quick 
ind cunning to worke (without either 
cause or matter) any thing in the imagin- 
ation whatsoever; and therefore the 
imagination is resembled to clay, and the 
mind to the potter, who, without any 
otber cause than his fancy and pleasure, 
changeth it into what fashion and form 
he will. And this doth the diversity of 
our dreams shew unto us. For our 
imagination doth from a small fancie 
grow from conceipt to conceipt, altering 
both in pussions and forms of things 
imagined. For the mind of man is ever 
occupied, and that continual moving is 
nothing but an imagination. But yet 
there is a farther cause of this in you ; 
for you being by nature given to melan- 
cholicke discoursing, and of late con. 
tinually occupied, your wits and senses 
having been over-laboured, do easier 
yield to such imaginations. For to say 
that there are spirits or angels, and if 
there were, that they have the shape of 
men, or such voyces, or any power at all 
to come unto us, it is a mockery.’” * 


In these exquisite passages we have, 
I apprehend, a sort of heliacal rising of 
the fundamental doctrines of Kant. 
Here every thing in the world is made 
phantasmal,—the only thing fixed and 
true being the mind of man. Flere is 
the oneism, the I-ism of the German, 
making for each individual his own 
mind the centre of his universe, and 
its Creator in all the details. When 
that mind wanders, or goes wrong, all 


I should 


be sorry to disturb the belief in the world-famous story of Brutus’s vision, told so 
grandly as it is by the Greek philosopher,— one of the honestest, as he is one of the 
noblest and most useful, of authors. But Plutarch himself, speaking of the second 
appearance of the monstrous shape, remarks, that “ Publius Volumnius, a grave and 
wise philosopher, who had been with Brutus from the beginning of the war, doth 
make no mention of this spirit.” But, in truth, 1 set no store hy this,—for, according 
to the same Plutarch, the ‘‘ grave and wise philosopher” told of some circumstances 
rather less credible than the appearance of the spectre even without the explanation 
of Cassius. 
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is astray,—for all the 
relations of —_ 
real) are disturbed ; 


phrase, 
Save what is not.” 


If we adopt the philosophy of 
Cassius and of Kant, good! But if, 
on the other hand, we believe in the 
reality of the ghost as a shape or 
shadow, existent without the mind of 
Macbeth, and not exclusively within 
it, we shall have difficulties to deal 
with which may be put under two 
heads. Why did the ghost come ? 
Why did he go on Macbeth’s approach, 
and at his bidding? 


“ For oun that come not at an earthly 
cal 


receptions and 
(which are alone 
and, in Macbeth’s 


“ Nothing is 


Will not depart when mortal voices bid. 

Lords of the visionary eye, whose lid 

Once raised remains aghast, and will not 
fall!” 


It is clear from the scene that Mac- 
beth drove it away, and also that he 
considered it as much an illusion as 
his wife would have fain had him when 
she whispered about the air-drawn 
dagger. I will explain this! But 
why did it come? The rules under 
which, and the reasons wherefore, 
ghosts were allowed to visit the ma- 
terial world, have been summed up 
with consummate truth and ability by 
Shakspeare. Horatio, as a scholar, is 
called upon to speak to the ghost of 
Hamlet’s father,— 


“Thou art a scholar, speak to it, Horatio.” 


And in the vein of highest poetry, and 
with “pluck” undeniable, does he 
address it :— 
* Stay, illusion ! 
If thou hast any sound, or use of voice, 
Speak to me: 
If there be any good thing to be done, 
That may to thee do ease, and grace to 
me, 

Speak to me: 
If thou art privy to thy country’s fate, 
ee oerey: foreknowing, may avoid, 

»8 k! 


Or, FF thou hast uphoarded in thy life 

Extorted treasure in the womb of earth, 

For which, they say, you spirits oft walk 
in death, 

Speak of it: —stay, and speak.” 


Here, in good truth, we have detailed 
solemnly all the circumstances under 
which ghosts were permitted to walk. 
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Set aside, I admit, the ghost of [Iamlet, 
the father, and it applies generally. 
What, then, was the office of the ghost of 
Banquo, supposing it to be an illusion, 
beyond the mere fiction of Macbeth’s 
brain? It is visible to none but Mac- 
beth ; it startles and vexes him; but 
it never for an instant terrifies, or has 
the slightest possible effect upon his 
plans and purposes. The annoyance 
only confirms and makes them more 

sitive, to the extent of shedding 

lood, which he always loathed morally, 
and at which he sickened physically. 
He is himself again whenever, by ap- 
proaching the chair, he makes the ap- 
parition disappear; and when it has 
finally vanished, and he is left alone 
with the partner of all his joys and 
sorrows, hopes and fears, he manifestly 
thinks no more of it, than of any ordi- 
nary, dull, incapable shadow, with 
respect to which his senses played him 
false fora moment. In support of the 
theory that the poet never intended to 
give the ghost of Banquo an existence 
beyond that in the fevered brain of him 
who murdered his friend in the vain 
effort to champion Fate, it is worth 
observing, that it is only in certain 
paren the spectre is visible to Mac- 

th; and that the moment of his 
arrival at the chair and the disappear- 
ance of the apparition are uniformly 
the same. I would not go so far as to 
contend that Shakspeare would have us 
understand that a trick of shadows 
affected the perturbed senses of Mac- 
beth, exquisitely acute as they were, 
like to that which Sir Walter Scott de- 
scribes as having once had, even in 
these latter days, and with the ad- 
vantage of Gospel-light, a powerful 
operation upon himself. I cannot re- 
collect where Scott tells the story, but 
I think it is in his book on Demon- 
ology and Witchcraft ; if 1 knew, I 
would not be guilty of using any words 
but his own. He was sitting in his 
library at Abbotsford at that hour of 
which we read with such a suffusion of 
delight in Parisina and Don Juan, for 
it answers to our own sensations ;— 
when there is 

‘Tn the heavens that clear obscure, 
So softly dark and darkly pure, 
Which follows the decline of day 
As twilight melts beneath the moon 
away !” 

The doors were open, and he looked 





* See Wordsworth’s Dion, 
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forth into the hall, and there sat the 
shape of Lord Byron (then in Greece) 
in one of the chairs. Scott gazed very 
steadily, and not without the natural 
heart-throb, and he perused the features 
and found them perfect Byron, and 
the illusion was strong upon him. On 
going into the hall, however, to satisfy 
himself as to the reality of the ap- 
parition, and on reaching the chair, he 
found that the doubtful light and spor- 
tive shadows in the first instance, and 
in the next his own brain, had been 
busy upon some cloaks flung upon the 
chair, until they had fashioned them 
into the resemblance of the absent poet. 
I throw this out as not undeserving 
casual remark. It leads me also to 
observe that the painter, Mr. Maclise, 
is quite wrong in exhibiting Macbeth 
as stricken with fear. I, however, im- 
pute this to him as no fault. He fol- 
lows the multitude, learned and un- 
learned. [lad he done otherwise, he 
would have had the whole host of 
critics running at him with open, 
slavering mouths, from the butcher’s 
cur to the “ big bow-wow”’ of Puddle 
Dock. Nevertheless, Mr. Maclise is 
wrong. Macbeth never, for a single 
instant, displays the touch of fear. He 
is astonished and enraged ; his senses, 
and, for the moment, his intellect, 
are playing him false; and he feels 
and knows it, but he is never afraid. 
His words, from first to last, are those 
of defiance. Whenever the apparition 
catches his sight, he advances towards 
it, til he makes it vanish. He neither 
shrinks, nor crouches, nor shuns its 
aspect. The feeling in his breast was 
as strong in this scene as in the closing 
hour of bis existence, when he says,— 

“The minp I sway by and the neart 

bear 


Can never sag with doubt or shake with 
fear.” 


Under all-intense excitement, and 
especially in .ne prelude to one species, 
and that the highest of animal enjoy- 
ment, we tremble and look pale; but 
that is from any thing but fear; I 
mean, of course, not mere apprehension, 
but that enervating, emasculating, 
palsying fear, which Homer describes 
as the companion of blood-freezing 
flight. It is when, in Macbeth’s own 
words, 

«Tam settled, and bend up 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat,” 


that the cheek is most deadly pale. 
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The blood has been summoned to man 
the citadel—the heart. The nerves, then 
in their terrible watchfulness and re- 
solution to act to the utterance, shake 
the muscles whilst awaiting the moment 
of doing; but never is the whole frame 
so completely under the mastery of 
intellect and volition as at such a 
season. In the grand phrase of Shak- 
speare, each corporal agent is bent up, 
as with the huge serpent or the_ tiger 
for his fatal spring. 

The very repetition of the invocation 
which conjures up Banquo’s shadow 
is a proof of courage in Macbeth which 
we in vain look for elsewhere, save 
only in the story of Marcus Brutus. 
Commentators have contrasted the 
courage of Richard IIT. with that of 
Macbeth, and given the preference to 
the former: I think erroneously. Tn 
the field both were as brave as Murat 
or Napoleon. Each, too, was not alone 
the strenuus miles, as Paterculus writes 
of Pontius Telessinus, who fought the 
great battle under the walls of Rome 
in the sight of her women, and child- 
ren, and tutelary gods, but the Im- 
perator bonus. Surely, however, no 
man can wisely accord the palm of 
higher courage to Richard when under 
supernatural influence (if you will), or 
the terrors of his own imagination. 
Macbeth never cries for mercy, or con- 
descends to express remorse, or lowers 


“The mind he sways by and the heart he 
bears,” 


to any power or influence, human or 
supernatural. He asserts the so- 
vereignty of his nature alike against 
the creatures of this world, and the 
agents and phantasms of the world of 
shadows. He commands in the witches’ 
cavern as he would in the battle-field ; 
and be it marked and well-remembered, 
he has made no compact with them. 
They are his servants; he in no sort 
theirs.. But of this more by and by. 
He is secure against every thing, except 
the reproaches of his own conscience, 
which is replete with love of the Good 
and Beautiful; and he is successful 
duringa long reign anda long life against 
every thing but Fate, and to this he 
only yields personally by a soldier's 
death in his old age, when he cared 
to live no longer. In this banquet- 
scene, according to my view, he is con- 
tending with his own creation, and 
Lady Macbeth is far from playing the 
superior part assigned to her by the 
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painter (I touch one moment more on 
the picture, then take my leave of it). 
She it is who is in an’ agony of grief 
and terror. Maebeth talks so wildly, 
that she may well apprehend that his 
reason is tottering, and I should believe 
that her speech * (which the commen- 
tators idly condemn as too long) is 
delivered while he is hurrying her 
across the hall to the chair where he 
has conjured up the spectre. 

He, in-the course of his advance, ex- 
claims,— 


« Pr’ythee, see there ! behold ! —look! 
"  —Jo!—how say you ?” 


That is, in our vulgar idiom, equivalent 
to “ Now, what have you to say?” He 
then talks very wildly and very fiercely 
as he does again afterwards, when, as I 
presume, having left the neighbourhood 
of the seat a second time, he again 


* «* Lady Macbeth. 
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conjures up the image of the ghost. 
He forgets that Banquo is not yet 
cold, not an hour dead, that his bones 
are not marrowless, that he is lying in 
a ditch, and not in grave or charnel- 
house! This is little short of raving, 
and so the afflicted lady takes it. Her 
observations that he is “* unmanned,” 
would in no sort apply, if she had not 
added, “ in folly ;” that is, in mental 
alienation. Never yet was there more 
true and desperate resolution evinced. 
He tells the ghost,—. 


“* Why, what care I? If thou canst nod, 
speak too. 

Tf charnel-houses and our graves must 
send 

Those that we bury back, our monuments 

Shall be the maws of kites.” + 


He has now reached the chair, and 
the ghost disappears. 


O proper stuff! 


This is the very painting of your fear ; 
This is the air-drawn dagger which you said 
Led youto Duncan * * * 
When all’s done, 
You look but on a stool.” 


Iam strongly of opinion that however the painter might deal with the subject, 
the actor of high ability, like Edmund Kean — should there ever be such another — 
would do well to dispense with the raw-head-and-bloody-bones figure of the ghost, 
and play at the empty stool. 

When I wrote the above sentence, I thought it was new: but “ there is nothing 
new under the sun.” It seems John Kemble had tried my suggested experiment 
long before I was born ; but the town rebelled, and the laugh being against him —the 
worst of all weapons, by the way, to have used against you, for the fool can use it, 
man being essentially, as it is said, a risible animal, as potently as Ulysses — he 
could not succeed. I heard this from my friend S—, on a night which I have 
marked with a very white stone: for, first, I made the acquaintance of one modern 
English author who is not a snob, or a humbug, or a donkey docked of the fore-legs, 
but a thorough gentleman ; and, secondly, there were two old friends to square our 
table, whom we both loved, and who were likewise men of genius. The party, 
reader, was nicely constituted ; it consisted of a painter, a sculptor—the first without 
approach in their own branches of art, and far better than the best of mere artists—a 
sea-captain (not at all like Liston Bulwer’s), and an apprentice of the law ; and I 
assure you that no men ever put in a much more pleasanter night than we did. Old 
Johnson would have been delighted with us, and we would not have been a whit afraid 
to admit the “ fine old fellow” to a share in our conversation. We would have insisted, 
however, upon his drinking claret, notwithstanding his ignorant reproach of its want 
of strength, until after supper ; he should then have had “ the drink of heroes, till 
daylight did appear ;” and then I would have driven him home to Bolt Court, at a 
pace which would have left him no reason for applauding as a thing superior the 
whirling of a post-chaise. You recollect, reader, be said that being whirled at a very 
rapid rate in a post-chaise was one of the greatest pleasures of which human nature 
was capable. ‘The poor old lexicographer never rode a fox-chase ! 

+ A story is told by Suetonius, or one of his commentators, I forget which, 
respecting a friend of Augustus — one Pollio, I believe —who was in the habit of 
throwing the slaves whom he doomed to death into a pond to feed his lampreys. 
Augustus was at his table one day, when a slave, stumbling, broke a costly vase of 
crystal, The wretch seized the hem of the emperor’s robe, and begged not for life, 
but that he might not be consigned to the fishes. The imperial visitor caused the slave 
to be pardoned, and all the crystal vessels of his host to be flung into the pond, 
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“ Lady M. What! Quite unmann’d in 
folly ?* 

** Mach. If I stand here, I saw him. 

* Lady M. Fie, for shame !” 


After he has become calm, his lady 
says aloud,— 
« Lady M. My worthy lord, 
Your noble friends do lack you. 
“ Macb. I do forget :— 
Do not muse at me, my most worthy 
friends : 
Ihave astrange infirmity, which is nothing 
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To those that know me. 
health to all ; 

Then I'll sit down. Give me some wine 
—fill full : 

I drink to the general joy of the whole 
table. 


Come, love and 


Ghost rises, 
And to our dear friend Banquo, whom 
we miss : 
Would he were here! To all, and him, 
we thirst, 
And all to all. 


“ Lords, Our duties, and the pledge.” 


* Steevens would leave out the words “ in folly,” as probable interpolations, and 
as considering the “‘ What? Quite unmann’d ?” forcible enough ; but Steevens neither 
understood the force of the expression, nor the meaning of folly (the folie, precisely, 
of the French), as I have above explained it— namely, as mental alienation or in- 
tellectual disturbance. It is to this charge of “ folly ” that he replies,— 


«* If I stand here, I saw him.” 


And then proceeds to reason on it :— 


‘* The times have heen 
That, when the brains were out, the man would die, 
And there an end ; but now they rise again, 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
And push us from our stools, This is more strange 
Than such a murder is.” 


These passages serve to strengthen the course of argument I have urged in the 
text. But this is so important that I hold it worth a few more words. Four things 
will be easily allowed about the author of the Anatomy of Melancholy. First, that he 
was a scholar; second, that he was a master of the English tongue ; third, that no 
man was more likely to be acquainted with the value and meaning of words as they 
were used in the time of Shakspeare ; fourth, that no man could be a better authority 
as to the sense in which any term relating to what in our modern dialect is generically 
called madness was used. Now, Burton uses and declares “ folly” to be a generic 
term ‘‘ equivalent to what we now term madness,” as may be seen, Part I. sec. Mem. 1, 
subsec.1. He says :— 

“* Delirium Dotage.] Dorace, fatuity, or folly, is a common name to all the fol- 
lowing species, as some will have it [i. e. phrene madness, hydrophobia, hycanthropia, 
chorus Sancti Viti, extasis]. Laurentius and Altomarus comprehended madness, melan- 
choly, and the rest, under this name, and call it the summum genus of them all. If it 
be distinguished from them, it is natural, or ingenite, which comes by some defect of 
the organs and over-moist brain, as we see in our common fools ; and is for the most 
part intended or remitted in particular men, and thereupon some are wiser than other; 
or else it is acquisite, an appendix or symptom of some other disease which comes or 
goes ; or if it continue, a sign of melancholy itself.” 

Now Burton distinguishes madness, in the specific sense it was then used, from 
phrensie and melancholy, describes it as “a vehement dotage or raving, without 
a fever, far more violent than melancholy.” It is without the fever which accom- 
panies phrensie; and, consequently, the memory is not to the same extent affected. 
Again, it is not like melancholy of any degree, essentially a coutinuate disease, “a 
settled humour.” For the species of this madness, Burton puts down “ ecstasie, 
enthusiasm, revelations, and visions.” I am now in a condition to remark that the 
“ folly,” under the influence whereof Macbeth’s wife accuses him of labouring, is 
precisely of the sort differing from phrensic madness, and the rest enumerated, as 
* aequisite,” an appendix or symptom of some other disease which comes or goes.” 
[We should now say, comes and goes, to convey the like meaning.] Nor is 
there an absence of evidence in the play as to the fact that Macbeth had, at least, 
the disease of an exquisitely nervous temperament. This is carefully to be borne 
in mind; for, as may be gathered from the vast experience and knowledge of Es- 
quirol (who is yet living, I trust, to the pride of science and relief of suffering 
humanity), that there must always be some mental mal-conformation upon some point 
to allow of alienation from a moral shock. Even the lords, in this scene of the play, 
appear to be aware of this mental mal-conformation in Macbeth ; and throughout the 
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Macbeth’s eye catches the ghost 
again, and again on rushing at it he 
drives it away as a “ horrible shadow” 
and “ unreal mockery.” He then wishes 
the company, who are amazed and 
disturbed, to remain quiet :— 


“ Pray you, sit still.” 


But upon Lady Macbeth’s addressing 
him, his mind wanders once more into 
that terrible reasoning which is at once 
the test and effect of intellectual dis- 
turbance, when we argue right from 
wrong premises :— 
“ You make me strange 
Even to the disposition that I owe, 
When now I think you can behold such 
sights, 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 
When mine are blanch’d with fear. 
“ Rosse. What sights, my lord? 
“ Lady M. I pray you speak not; he 
grows worse and worse ; 
Question enrages him: at once, good 
night :— 


whole of the horrible scene, and ever after, they seem satisfied there was no more at 
work on Macbeth than what he himself declares :— 
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Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But go at once, 


* Len. Good night, and better health 
attend his majesty ! 
** Lady M. A kind* good night to all!” 
Macbeth still continues this forlorn 
reasoning :— 
“ It will have blood ; they say, blood will 
have blood.” | 
But, so far from being shaken in any 
of his purposes,—so far from being 
appalled by this supposed visitant from 
another world, he is only “ the mote 
bloody, bold, and resolute.” He at 
once turns his mind to dealing with 
another grandee who has provoked his 
suspicions, and he evinces his de- 
termination not to lose a moment in 
the business. 
“ What is the night ?” 
* Lady M. Almost at odds with morn- 
ing, which is which.t 
“* Macb. How say’st thou, that Macduff 
denies his person 
At our great bidding ?” 


“ A strange infirmity, which is nothing 
To those who know me.” 


When Macbeth begins his ravings, Rosse is the first to exclaim,— 
“ Gentlemen, rise ; his highness is not well.” 
They were clearly about to do so, when Lady Macbeth detains them. 


** Sit, worthy friends: my lord is often thus, 
And hath been from his youth. Pray you keep seat! 
The fit is momentary ; upon a thought 


He will be well again.” 


That she sincerely believes the latter part of what she here says, who can doubt ? 
Else, surely, she would have at once bade “ Good night!” Even on Macbeth’s second 
outburst, she is content with reminding the peers they should think of it but asa 
thing of custom, and no more. When he at last raves utterly about “sights,” Rosse 
asks him, as one would a patient under temporary alienation, to humour him,— 
“ What sights, my lord?” 

And Lenox, to the lady’s impetuous “ Good night!” pauses calmly and courteously 
to reply,— 

“* Good night, and better health attend his majesty !” 


Manifestly not an individual present, except Macbeth himself, has the slightest 
notion of any supernatural interference. The wife, even in the terrible sincerity of 
her vocal sleep, evinces her disbelief in that which she and her lord had alike dis- 
missed from their waking thoughts, and recurs to it only as a thing of dread, which 
in its time had struck its sad and permanent stroke upon the brain :— 

“ T tell you yet again [an awful again], Banquo’s buried ; 
He cannot come out of his grave.” 

* Steevens says, ‘I take it for granted, that the redundant and valueless syllables, 
‘a kind,’ are a playhouse interpolation.” He is wrong in his conjecture. This use 
of “ kind,” in strengthening a courteous expression, is, according to the old English 
idiom, still preserved and in use in Ireland amongst the descendants of the contem- 
poraries of Shakspeare and Spenser, of Bacon and Raleigh. 

+ This passage is not noticed by any of the commentators. It puzzles me ex- 
ceedingly. I am not of those who believe that Shakspeare ever sets down any thing 
carelessly or unadyisedly ; it therefore troubles me to make out how so much time 
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The lady is still in deep terror, and 
well knows what this abrupt mode of 
asking her opinion of this circumstance 
bodes. More blood is to be shed. 
She answers, timidly and evasively,— 

“ Did you send to him, sir? 

« Macb. I hear it by the way ;* but 

I will send !” 


There is now no need of stimulating 
him. The ghost is at once and for ever 
dismissed. Macbeth never alludes to 
it. His lady talks not of it, except in 
her terrible dreams; when the memory 
of Lady Macduff, also, of whose mur- 
der she was altogether innocent, crosses 
her mind with that of Duncan, in which 
she bore so awful a part. Nor does 
Lenox, or Angus, or Rosse, or any 
other of the thanes present at the ban- 
quet, advert to Machbeth’s words and 
conduct even after they had rebelled. 
They must have all been impressed 
with the reality of Macbeth’s illness, 
else the circumstance is not to be for- 
gotten as against a tyrant. In addition 
to the causes of sensual and intellectual 
disturbance which I have already dwelt 
on, it may be well remarked that the state 
of Macbeth’s mind in the earlier part 
of the day is touched upon both by his 
wife and himself in the most deeply 
melancholy poetry that was ever writ- 
ten. Irefer to the second scene of the 
third act. Both, moreover, at the close 
of the scene whereof I have been treat- 
ing, advert to physical and moral 
reasons for his malady. Besides making 
companions of “ sorriest fancies,” he 
had been, like Brutus, suffering under 
insomnium, which never fails to affect 
the senses and disturb the mind. 

“ Lady M. You lack the season of all 

uature’s sleep. 

** Mach. Come, we'll to sleep: My 

strange and self-abuse 
Is the initiate fear that lacks hard use :— 
We are but young in deed.” 
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T now close my remarks on this one 
scene, and the topics it has suggested. 
I next propose, in one or two parts, as 
it may be, to treat of the tragedy 
generally — one of the most daring, 
and yet the most successful and perfect, 
of human works. This will include 
an elaborate consideration of the cha- 
racters of Macbeth and his lady; and 
likewise, if I find I can reduce the 
subject to the comprebension and en- 
joyment of the ordinary reader, some 
notices of demonology and witchcraft, 
so far as the use of these dread studies 
can be applied to explaining passages 
and circumstances, or increasing men’s 
appreciation of the play. In one re- 
spect I fancy, I may well express my 
feelings in the language of Lord Bacon. 
Many men have given their eo 
upon Macbeth before me, and I differ 
with them all; yet I frankly admit, 
** many of these men had greater wits, 
far above my own ;” still I think they 
fell into the error, “ first to believe 
that others knew that which they knew 
not, and after that themselves knew 
that which they knew not.” For the 
rest, I hold that every man whose 
native speech is our English tongue 
has a right to approach Shakspeare, as 
the heathen would the divinity in whom 
he particularly confided, and whom he 
most zealously adored ; and, moreover, 
that he should, in no sort, fear that 
reverential, humble, untiring worship 
would not be fraught with its reward ; 
but be, on the contrary, strong in 
the conviction that the vision of the 
spirit would not fail to manifest it- 
self to the pious worshipper. I shall 
try to expound Shakspeare’s mean- 
ing upon all occasions from his own 
oracles, and will never presume to 
look abroad, except when I find him 
mute. 


could have been consumed at the banquet. We know that the supper was appointed 


for seven at night. Macbeth says,— 


“« Let every man be master of his time 


Till seven at night. 


To make society 


The sweeter welcome, we will keep ourself 
Till supper-time alone.” 


Many hours must have elapsed betwixt seven at night and daybreak. Were all 
these supposed to be passed in the entertainment with which the scene opens? _ 

* Perhaps we should read “ heard ;” the meuning then would be, “ I heard it in- 
cidentally.” ‘ By the way ” is here decidedly the pure idiomatic English for wht 
a pedant (say poor old Johnson, as he was a wordmonger) would call “incidentally ; 


a common Cockney, “ promiscuously.” 
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THE REGISTRATION. 


Ir is becoming almost tiresome to re- 
peat, year by year, the ey of Con- 
servative gains and Radical losses, in 
the Revising Barristers’ Registration 
Courts, The certainty of the result, and 
the regularity ofits occurrence, deprives 
the matter of nearly all its interest. 
It now begins to be generally under- 
stood, that in all but a very few of the 
most mobbish sort of boroughs—such 
as Finsbury, Sheffield, and the Tower 
Hamlets—the Conservatives can take 
the lead, if they choose to take the 
trouble. All, therefore, that we need, 
practically, to know, is, whether the 
Conservatives are taking the trouble or 
not? That point ascertained, all the 
rest follows of course. 

We do not perceive, this year, any 
considerable relaxation of effort on the 
part of the Conservatives. In some 
places, indeed, the entire and inevit- 
able ascendancy of the one party or 
the other is so well ascertained, that 


either the Radicals or the Conservatives 
abandon the struggle, and matters are 
left to take their course. This will 
doubtless be the case, at last, with the 
larger half of the whole. But at pre- 
sent the struggle between the two 
parties in parliament is too intense, 
and even single votes are too valuable, 
to allow a chance to be thrown away, 
or a seat to be tacitly surrendered 
which it was possible to keep or to 
gain. 

On the whole, then, perhaps as much 
labour has been spent on this year’s 
contest as on former ones. But we 
incline to think that the result is even 
more decidedly in favour of the Con- 
servatives than in any former year. 
We see, at least, prospects on every 
hand of seats to be wrested from the 
Whigs; but scarce any of counterbe- 
lancing losses. The following is the 
fullest account that we have been able 
to collect :— 


COUNTIES. 


ConSERVATIVE. 
Made. Sustained, Made. 


MIDDLESEX : 


Objections sesssececeseeseess 969 


Soutn DerbysHIRE: 
Objections ....sseeseeeeeeees 
COOMES. ccccccceccevccesgece 


East CUMBERLAND: 
Objections ...+eseecererseees 


East SomRRSE?: 
Objections ....+.sceseesseess 
GCED.. cccccccncceccegacees 


West Norrork: 
Objections ..eeseseeeeseeeees 
Claims sccces 


Bucks: 
Objections ....seeeeeee 
Claims .ccccs 


RapDIcaL. 


Sustained. 


356 754 351 
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ConsERVATIVE. Rapicat. 
Made. Sustained. Made. Sustained. 


Nortu Devon: 
Objections .csreseeeseevecees 482 286 777 380 
Claims ccccccccccccscccvcce 608 0 386 


ee eee 


894 766 
Sourn Devon: 
Objections ..+seseessseevenee « 126 46 
West GLOUCESTERSUIRE : 
Objections seer eeeeesetereees 
RD cueecnessensceeseces 


East GLOUCESTERSHIRE: 
Objections ....ssesssoeeesess 


Nortru Duruam: 
Objections .ssseseecesseesers 


* Yorxsurre (West Riding) : 
Objections ...seeseceeeeeeees 
Claims eeeteeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


RurTLand: 
Objections eeeeeeeeeeeeseenee 


ANGLESEY: 
Objections eee eee eeeeree 
Claims eereeereeeceeeeeeteene 


CITIES AND BOROUGHS. 


ConsERVATIVE. Rapicat. 
Made. Sustained. Made. Sustained. 
Lonpon : 
Objections sessessevecveseees 590 363 113 
Claims eee eeeeee eter ee sees 111 73 


WESTMINSTER : 
Objections .esesesesesseveeee 
Claims CeCe eee eee eeeeeeee 


Bristor: 
Objections ssersescsnescesess 0 


* Not quite completed. 
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ConsERVATIVE. Rapicat. 
Made. Sustained. Made. Sustained. 


CANTERBURY: 
Objections ...sessesssecnerss 98 94 41 
Claims eee eset eters eeeeere 41 92 39 


80 
Ipswicu : 
Objections sescsccccssevevess 
Claims eteeereeee sete eeeeee 


Batu: 
Objections ssessececcvseveeee 
CEE Sodcceccccvocscesese 


BIRMINGHAM: 
Objections eee eeeeeeetoneeee 
GEE ccccccocedcccescosee 


READING: 
Objections Coote eee eeneeetee 
Claims wesccsesvesecccevens 


Lincoun : 
Objections eee eeeteeersbenes 
Claims etree eeeeeebheeeeeeene 


CLITHEROE: 
Objections sessssrescesevcises 
Claims Pee eter eeeterenenee 


GrantHaM: 
Objections seseescesceecssees 
Claims eeeetteeeeereeereereee 


WaALLincrorD : 
Objections .ssessecccccsccece 
Claims eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Maupon : 
Objections eee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Claims eeeeeereeeereeeeeeee 
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CONSERVATIVE. 
Made, Sustained. 


CocKERMOUTH : 
Objections ...ceeseresseseees 3 20 
CRAM cccgccocccccvcesorse 5 


25 


PETERBOROUGH : 
Objections ...+seseeeeeeeeees 
CRIMES cc ccccccccnccogecece 


CAMBRIDGE: 
Objections .41-seeeeeseegeres 
SND conned n odenes eaten 


CARLISLE: 
Objections »,..eeeeeeseveeres 


STAMFORD: 
Objections ....sseeeeeereeees 
CED  occccccdcesssegacesce 


Truro: 
Objections ...sseseeesseseese SH 
CHER sccvcbovceyscscgeess 8 


CHELTENHAM: 
Objections ...sseseseeseerses 981 
CHES cccccosccsecccecvoce 0 


SANDWICH: 
Objections ....seceeeerpecers 
Claims eee eee eran eeeetenee 


Dover: 
Objections se. seeeeeseeeeees 
Clams cocccccccccccccecces 


Torness: 
Objections eee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Claims eee ee eeeeen ee eeeetee 


Asuron: 
Objections . 


[ November, 


Rapica. 


Made, 


117 
35 


319 
0 


Sustained. 
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ConsERVATIVE. Rapicat. 
Made, Sustained. Made. Sustained. 


GLOUCESTER: 
Objections ...seceeceseseeees FS 61 42 
CHE cece cretevesccbecess 26 17 10 


Bripport : 
Objections ....sseccecseececs 
Claims seer errr eeeeeereeeee 


TIVERTON : 
Objections ....sseeeeeesseees 
Claims eee eee eeereeeeerese 


BaRNSTAPLE: 
Objections sesesecesssseseees 
Cmts cccccccccccsoccscece 


Merruyr TypDviL: 
Objections ,.esecessecssesees 
EE: ccopvecespeebenceeee 


TEWKESBURY : 
Objections o..+sseecceseecess 
CTaImS ccasccccopeccenpvecse 


Newport, IsLe or WiGHT: 
Objections .....ssecececeeces 
Claims sesecccsceccsecescess 


MALUMESBURY: 
Objections ...escecseceeseres 
GHetmeS ccweccccqecccesececs 


WINCHESTER: 
Objections ...4sseseeseeecers 
Claims ccccccccmcicccccocecs 


HALrrax: 
Objections ..cssrecseeceesees 
CUMS cckiscdccsicccesvece 
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Braprorp: 
Objections eteeeteeeeteeesrece 
Claims 


Hutz: 
Objections .sessssesscecccees 
Claims 


MANCHESTER : 
Objections eeeeeteeseerecsees 
Claims 


eeeteeeeeeneeeeeeeee 


Beverwey:! 
Objections eteeeteeseeteeeeee 
Claims 


*CuatHam: 
Objections cssssesavevsseeses 
Claims 


eee ee eeremMeseseeeeee 


Rocuester : 
Objections ceseceedeseseeeees 
Claims 


eeeeeereemqeeeeeeeeee 


Turrsk : 
Objections ..ceesesseceveeees 
Claims 


eeeeererereGeseesesere 


MaltpstTone: 
Objections «++... eeeeereces 
Claims 


ereteteecemd eeeeeteree 


YARMOUTH: 
Objections ....... Reccccccccs 
Claims 


eeeeeeeee Deeeseeevere 


AsHBURTON : 
Objections «+.+.+. teeeeeeeeeee 
Claims 


eeeeeeeee Deserve eeee 


ConsERVAVIVE. 


Made. 


55 
47 


196 
v0 


[November, 


Rapicat. 


Sustained. Made. Sustained. 


112 25 
53 22 


35 
34 


47 


69 


123 74 
59 19 


182 


93 


367 
67 


434 


12 
3 
15 


* Admiralty borough. 
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ConsERVATIVE, Rapreat, 
Made. Sustained, Made. Sustained. 
DEVONPORT: 
Objections sssscsssecseeceoes 113 63 104 52 
WALSALL: 
Objections ...sssseesceeseess 10 - 9 5 


CHEMS coccccccccececccccce 16 












BRIDGENORTH : 
Objections .2.eceeeeeseseneee 0 11 
GENS chcevcccdcisvegecess “Ol 62 


lo 
_ 
© 


LupLow : 
Objections ..eevevesescvecees 58 
CHRD. coxectccevesscccocss:: 20 









STOCKPORT : 
Objections .s.ssecevevecevers 92 
GE cbbececcchcvdecevete 0 


co 
“I 0 
© 
oo 
> 
© 









WORCESTER : 
Objections ee ee ee eeeeseserees 132 120 108 65 





Claims eee eee erro eset eeenee 74 40 63 35 
160 na 100 

York: 
Objections .svesesesecssesese 92 72 98 68 
CHMERS ccccccccccccccscccese. SD 50 49 27 





122 


LIVERPOOL: 
Objections wocecccevecccecece 1740 829 1601 734 
Claims ereeteeeeeteeeeeeeeee 151 45 259 114 








874 848 


oe ee 










These are the whole that we have activity. This is perceptible on the 
yet received : and it will be perceived part of the Conservatives, in various 
that, with a very few exceptions, their | governmentand ultra-Radical boroughs, 
uniform tenor is in favour of Con- such as Plymouth, Hythe, Sheffield, 
servative ascendancy. They relate, Gateshead, and Finsbury; and equall 
it is true, only to a small portion of so on the part of the Radicals, in suc 
the electoral bodies, but they relate to towns as Woodstock, Buckingham, 
those especially whose progress is of Huntingdon, Pembroke, and a score of 
importance. More than the half of others which might be named. Two- 
the constituencies of England are at thirds of the English counties are now 
rest. Their bent is fully ascertained, whollysurrendered to the Conservatives. 
the ascendancy of one party or the Wehear of no movement whatever, this 
other is established, and the beaten registration, in Berkshire, Oxfordshire, 
minority falls into a state of sullen ine Warwickshire, East Kent, Shropshire, 
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East Yorkshire, Northamptonshire, or 
Essex. NoWhig or Radical can be found 
to waste time or money on so hopeless 
atask. Thus the scene of action and of 
contest lessens, year by year. Perhaps 
about a hundred English or Welsh 
seats still remain in doubt, and must 
be strenuously contested until the 
struggle is over, and the final triumph 
of Conservative principles achieved. 
But there are other signs of a hope- 
ful kind, which are only collaterally 
mingled with these questions, and yet 
will immensely aid us in the final 
issue. The people are generally be- 
ginning to understand that the existing 
system of registration is full of faults ; 
and they will soon demand and obtain 
a better one. The change, if it be an 
honest one, must be for the advantage 
of honest men, i.e. of Conservatives. 
All that we wish is, that care be taken 
to define and limit the franchise to 
those to whom the Reform-bill in- 
tended to give it. The only exclusion 
or restriction we ask is, the exclusion 


of those upon whom the law confers no, 


franchise, but who now contrive to 
steal in by some loophole or cranny 
which was inadvertently left unstopped. 
The only argument worth a straw 
brought against Lord Stanley’s bill 
was, the notorious existence of manifold 
defects in the English system, and the 
propriety of rectifying these before pro- 
ceeding to spy out the errors of Ireland. 
Such a style of reasoning was not 
worth ‘much, it is true; but still it 
served in lieu of a better argument ; 
and it shewed the desirableness of re- 
moving speedily the blemishes so al- 
luded to. 

Another notion, however, and a most 
important one, is coming into notice ; 
which, if it receives the consideration 
which is its due, will aid the cause of 
good government beyond any other 
single change that could be devised. 
We have once or twice before alluded 
to the idea, first mooted, we believe, in 
Scotland, of changing a property quali- 
fication to vote, which is our present 
system, into an educational qualifica- 
tion,—a test of intelligence and capa- 
city of judging. The proposition is 
strenuously and powerfully supported 
in a tract very recently issued from the 
pen of an English Radical. This 
writer so vigorously belabours some of 
the vices of the present system, and so 
satisfactorily disposes, also, of some of 
the favourite panaceas of his own party, 
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that we feel inclined to place a rather 
long quotation from his pamphlet be- 
fore our readers :— 


“** Popular government’ cannot be 
popular government unless based on a 
franchise larger than one elector to forty 
souls ; which is rather less than the ex- 
isting proportion between those who vote 
and those who are governed by the voters. 
But it is not merely of the numerical, 
but still more of the moral defects of the 
existing electoral body that there is 
ground to complain. Every one who had 
the commonest means of appreciating the 
reckless vice with which partisans further 
their lust for power, perceived, ere the 
Reform-bill was three years old, that the 
natural will of the electoral body must, 
after a due season of subordination, fall 
captive to the devilry of the incessant 
machinations which the instruments of 
faction were employed to ply. cone one 
saw that the facilities for intimidation 
and foul play, which rendered it neces- 
sary to forego open voting even in so- 
cieties of gentlemen, must prove rapidly 
fatal to the independence of poorer men, 
pessemees of a power which the suborners 

ave a tenfold greater temptation to assail, 
and that the vote by ballot was essential 
to the exercise of the franchise at all. 
Hence the gradual diminution of the li- 
beral representatives of the people in 
parliament from a majority of 200 to a 
majority of 20; and that a majority no 
longer exhibited in the achievement of 
active gains to liberal legislation, but in 
the mere assertion of principles. It may 
be argued, that interpose the ballot be- 
tween the corrupting agency and the 
electors, and we may trust reform to 
their independent judgment. I fear not. 
How can we willingly commit the pro- 
gress and liberties of 26,000,000 English- 
men to the ‘ independent judgment’ of 
80,000 men who have been subjected —ay, 
successfully subjected —to the process of 
seven years’ corruption at the foul hands of 
faction! No: a portion of the electoral 
body are too blunted in principle, and 
fallen in servility, to be meet or fitting 
guardians of the progress of all that is 
good, liberal, pure, bigh-minded, and true, 
in the empire. There are numbers of 
them too debauched by drink and bribe ; 
a gin-smelling, beer-bibbing crew, who 
have either minds to be bought, or no 
minds at all. These, as a body, are not 
the men to whom the destinies of the 
country can be alone intrusted, be they 
ballot-bulwarked as they may. In a word, 
they are too dirty within to be wholly 
cleansed by appliances from without. 

“‘ The spirit of the times —the honour- 
able aspirations of the people themselves 
—no less than the abstract requirements 
of common sense, demand that the exer- 
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cise of a mental function like that of the 
franchise should be dependent on a men- 
tal qualification. Mind and the supremacy 
of intelligence are, as it were, the very 
genius of Reform, and the beacon of 
progress. Why dissever the natural 
affinity between the social right of elec- 
tion from the mental qualification how to 
elect—between the power to act and the 
knowledge how to act? Any qualifica- 
tions for the franchise irrespective of the 
MEANS OF JUDGMENT,—whether they be 
years, bricks, or boiling-pots, are un- 
worthy of a people seeking their own 
moral and political regeneration. 

“ It is scarcely necessary to repudiate 
the demand for universal suffrage, 
founded as it is on the mistaken assump. 
tion of the existence of any other than a 
social right in a state of a society ; and 
of the existence of any social right with- 
out proof of aptitude to use it beneficially 
for society. Universal suffrage asserts 
the right of a man to govern others whe. 
ther he knows how to govern them or 
not. It is a mere animal demand, which 
might properly emanate from a conclave 
of bears, wherein might makes right, and 
might is measured by years. Educational 
suffrage is the demand ofrational beings, 
conscious of the behests, and desirous to 
vindicate the rights, of mind. One is 
mental, the other physical force. 

“ The amount of education fixed on 
for an electoral qualification is matter for 
discussion. I am disposed to think that 
a competent knowledge of reading and 
writing, evidenced by the latter, would 
give quite sufficient guarantee of the 
MEANS of judgment (and this is all so- 
ciety can legitimately require, or law se- 
cure) ; but others think differently. 

+ * * * * 


“ Universal suffrage may be con- 
sidered almost as an abandoned, at any 
rate as a hopeless, demand ; there is no 
getting over the certainty that, if the 
whole people were fit for the suffrage, 
they would have it: their mistake has 
been that of putting the cart before the 
horse, and which satisfactorily accounts 
for their somewhat backward progress. 
If they were to reverse their plan of pro- 
ceeding, and learn to vote by way of 
getting votes, instead of seeking votes 
by way of learning how to vote, the 
would make more progress towards their 
own objects, were it solely from the dif- 
ference of having the whole of the in- 
telligence of the middle classes with, in- 
stead of against, them. Universal suf- 
frage empowers ignorance, and affords of 
itself no inducement to instruction. Edu- 
cational suffrage enfranchises all who 
have the means of judgment and access 


* Symons’s Popular Economy. 
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to information. It attaches a new and 
powerful stigma to ignorance, instead of 
giving it equal power with the highest 
mental aptitude.. Educational suffrage, 
though it cannot secure wisdom in every 
bedy whom it enfranchises, will apply a 
mig iy motive to the aristocracy, clergy, 

the middle classes, to supply the 
poorer electors with useful information, 
which their possession of the elements 
of education and the meaus of improve- 
ment will render efficient. It has, in- 
deed, been objected to an educational 
qualification that it is exclusive. The 
exact reverse is the fact. It excludes no 
one; this is its great merit: give to all 
the means of education, and he who is 
too ignorant to be intrusted with the 
power of governing others excludes him- 
selffrom the franchise. If an educational 
qualification be ‘ exclusive,’ what in the 
name of unreason are we to say for the 
wisdom and justice of not allowing a 
man to exercise his judgment, however 
enlightened, unless he has a heap of bricks 
and mortar at his back?! ! 

** Household suffrage is an ingenious 
plan for retaining the form of property 
qualification without a remnant of its ad- 
vantages, and of incurring all the danger 
and embracing all the ignorance of ‘ Uni- 
versal Suffrage,’ without the merit of its 
non-exclusiveness. It includes all the 
blackguardism and thievery which rents 
a gin-shop or a cellar, and excludes the 
intelligence which does not happen to 
rent a house. The people will justly 
repel the advice to trust themselves and 
their cause in the same boat with bricks 
and mortar : it will sail more swiftly with 
mind : let them proclaim the union of the 
franchise and education ; and may we not 
augur to both, and to the mighty benefits 
they herald, a speedier and easier pro- 
gress ?”’* 


We congratulate the “ philosophical 


Radicals” on the progress they are 
evidently making. To have discovered 
that universal suffrage is “ a mere 
animal demand, which might emanate 
from a conclave of bears ;” and that 
“ household suffrage includes all the 
blackguardism and thievery which rents 
a gin-shop or a cellar, and excludes the 
intelligence which does not happen to 
rent a house,”—these are great ad- 
vances. We are already, in the main, 
at an agreement with them. Let us 
see whether, by a reasonable and honest 
improvement in the present system, we 
cannot obtain that which we all want,— 
a fair representation of the mind of the 
community. 


1840. Hooper. 
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THREE SONNETS. 


BY SIR MORGAN O'DOHERTY, BART. 


I. 


THIERS AND THE TAILOR. 

[In sdme of Sir Walter Scott's notes we read of a magic cave, at the entrance of 
which hung a sword anda horn. A venturous tailor once dared to blow the horn, 
whereupon he was buffeted sorely by certain enchanted knights, and blown away by 
a mighty wind, while a voice exclaimed,— 

** Wo to the coward that ever he was born, 
Who did not draw the sword before he blew the horn.” 
The moral is obvious.] 


“* Wo to the loon that ever he was born !” 
Such were the sounds that from the cavern drear 
urst on the storm-toss’d tailor’s frighten’d ear. ] 
‘* Who did not draw the sword before the horn 
He had essay’d to wind!” Like words of scorn 
It now is Monsieur’s Thiers’s lot to hear ; 
He, like the venturous schneider, did not fear 
To blow a blast that would affright the morn. 
And loud the cry of war o’er Europe rang : 
Russia must bite the dust, and Austria quake ; 
Prussia bend low, the Sultan’s crescent wane ; 
But, above all, with many a lusty bang 
Perfidious Albion’s sides were doom’d to ache, 
Thrash’d upon land, and driven all off the main. 


II. 


THE MARCH OF THE MINISTER OF FRANCE. 
« The King of France, with forty thousand men,” 
pone king I know not—as unknown who wrote 
he famous distich I proceed to quote. 
“* March’d up the hill, and then march’d down again.” 
Such is the march of Thiers, and all as vain 
The windy bluster of the noisy note, 
Howl'd from the Paris pressgang’s hungry throat ; 
Now crafty scheming of a shuffling brain 
Is hard at work how to eat up the words — 
Right dirty eating — vented in an hour 
When, quite forgotten history’s deathless page, 
Trafalgrian cannon, Waterlooian swords, 
’T was thought Whig-ridden England had not power 
To meet the shock of penny-a-lining rage. 


III. 


THREE CHEERS FOR LORD PALMERSTON. 


Huzza for Palmerston! Small thought had I 
My Sonnets should salute thee with a cheer. 
Trimming, no doubt, and rattish thy career : 
But be that now forgotten. Still defy 
The paper-warriors of Lutetian sty ; 
And we shall prove, old dandy! that though here 
Men wrangle for official beef and beer, 
We'll back thee up against the enemy ; 
And out of love for a do we rejoice 
That from the contest she doth currish hie : 
Else Paris would again have heard the voice 
That crown’d Kin; Heary in his infancy. 
Meanwhile, brave bill-men! dwell in Boulogne town, 
Safe from your foes, from Barrett, Chapman, Brown ! 
M, O’D, 
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